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PREFACE 

Evert generation demands that luitorj shall be 
rewritten. This is not alone beoanse it requires 
that the work should be adapted to its own point 
of view, but because it is instinotiTely seeking those 
lines which connect the problems and lessons of 
the past with its own questions and cireumstances. 
If it were not for the ezistenoe of lines of this 
kind^ history might be entertaining, but would 
have Uttle teal yalue. The more numerous they 
are between the present and any earlier period, the 
more valuable is, for us, ^be history of that period. 
Such comnderations establish an especial interest 
just at present in the life of Oallatin. 

The Monroe Doctrine has recently been the pivot 
of American statesmanship. With that doctrine 
Mr. Gallatin had much to do, both as minister to 
France and envoy to Great Britain. Indeed, in 
1818^ some years before the declaration of that 
doctrine, when the Spanish colonies of South Amer- 
ica were in revolt, he declared that the United 
States would not even aid France in a mediation. 
Later, in May, 1828, six months before the famous 
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message of President Monroe, Mr. GaOatin had al- 
ready uttered its idea ; when about leaving Paris, 
on his return from the French mission, he said to 
CSiateaubriand, the French minister of foreign 
affairs (May 18, 1828) : '' The United States would 
undoubtedly preserve their neutrality, provided it 
were respected, and avoid any interference with the 
politics of Europe* . . . On the other hand, they 
would not suffer others to interfere against the 
emancipation of America.'* With characteristic 
vanity Canning said that it was he himself who 
** called the new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old.'' Yet precisely this had 
already for a long while been a cardinal point of 
the policy of the United States. So early as 1808, 
Jefferson, alluding to the disturbed condition of 
the Spanish colonies, said: **We consider their 
interest and ours as the same, and that the object 
of both must be to ezdude all European influence 
in this hemisphere." 

Matters of equal interest are involved in the 
study of Mr. Gallatin's actions and opinions in 
matters of finance. Every one knows that he 
ranks among the distinguished financiers of the 
world, and problems which he had to consider are 
still agitating the present generation. He was 
opposed alike to a national debt and to paper 
money. Had the metallic basis of the United 
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States been adequate, he would have accepted no 
other ciienlating medium, and would have con- 
sented to the use of paper money only for purposes 
of exchange and remittance. In 1880 he urged 
the restriction of paper money to notes of one hun- 
dred dollars each, which were to be issued by the 
government. Obviously these must be used chiefy 
for transmitting funds, and would be of little use 
for the daily transactions of the people. Yet even 
this concession was due to the fact that the United 
States was then a debtor country, and so late as 
1889, as Mr. Grallatin said, ^ specie was a foreign 
product.'* For subsidiary money he favored silver 
coins at eighty-five per cent, of the dollar value, 
a sufficient alloy to hold them in the country. 
Silver was then the circulating medium of the 
world, the people's pocket money, and gold was 
the basis and the solvent of foreign exchanges. 

Great interest attaches to the application of some 
other of Gkdlatin's financial principles to more mod- 
em problems; and a careful study of his papers 
may fairly enable us to form a few conclusions. It 
may be safely said that he would not have favored 
a national bank currency based on government 
bonds. This, however, would not have been be- 
cause of any objection to the curren<7 itself, but 
because the scheme would insure the continuance 
of a national debt. He was too practical, also, not 
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to see that the ultimate secnrity is tHe faith of the 
govemment, and that no filtering of that responsi- 
bility through private banks conld do otherwise 
than iQJure it. Further, it is reasonably safe to 
say that he would favor the withdrawal both of 
national bank notes and of United States notes, 
the greenbacks so-called ; and that he would con- 
sent to the use of paper only in the form of certifi- 
cates directly representing the precious metals, gold 
and silver; also that he would limit the use of 
silver to its actual handling by the people in daily 
transactions* He would feel safe to disregard the 
fluctuations of the intrinsic value of silver, when 
used in this limited way as a subordinate currency, 
on the ground that the stamp of the United States 
was sufficient for conferring the needed value, 
when the obligation was only to maintain the 
parity, not of the silver, but of the coin, with gold. 
He understood that, in the case of a currency which 
is merely subordinate, parity arises from the guar- 
anty of the government, and not from the quality 
of the coin; and that only such excess of any subor- 
dinate currency as is not needed for use in daily 
affairs can be presented for redemption. This 
principle, well understood by him, is recognized in 
European systems, wherein the minimum of circu- 
lation is recognized as a maximum limit of un- 
covered issues of paper. The circulation of silver. 
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or of oertifioates baaed upon it, oomes within the 
same role. 

At the time of the pablioation of this Tcdume 
objection was taken to the author's statement that, 
until the pablioation of Gallatin's writings, his 
&nie as a statesman and political leader was a 
mere tradition. Yet in poiat of fact, not only is 
his name hardly mentioned by the early biogra- 
phers of Jefferson, Madison, and J. Q. Adams, but 
even by the later writers in this very Series, his 
work, varied and important as it was, has been 
given but scant notice. The historians of the 
United States, and those who have made a spe- 
cialty of the study of political parties, have been 
alike indifferent or derelict in their inyestigations 
to snch a degree that it required months of original 
research in the annals of Congress to ascertain 
Gbdlatin's actual relations towards the Federalist 
pariy which he helped to overthrow, and towards 
the BepubUcan party which he did so much to 
found, and of which he became the ablest cham- 
pion, in Congress by debate, and in the cabiaet by 
administration. 

Invited by the publishers of the Statesmen Series 
to bring this study ^^ up to date," the author has 
found no important changes to make ia his work 
as he first prepared it. In the original investiga- 
tion every source of information was carefully ex- 
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plored, and no new sources have since then been 
disco vered* Mr. Gallatin's writings, carefully pre- 
served in originals and copies, and well arranged, 
supplied the detuls; while the family traditions, 
with which the author was familiar, indicated the 
objects to be obtained* But so wide was the gen- 
eral field of Mr. Ghdlatin's career, so varied were 
his interests in all that pertained to humanity, phi- 
lanthropy, and science, and so extensiTe were his 
relations with the leaders of European and Amer- 
ican thought and action, that the subject could 
only be treated on the broadest basis. With this 
apology this study of one of the most interesting 
characters of American life is again commended to 
the indulgence of the American people. 
NawPOBT, April, 188& 
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CHAFTEB I 

EABLT LIFE 

Of all European-bom citizens wHo have risen to 
fame in the political service of the United States, 
Albert (rallatin is the most distingaished. His 
merit in legislation, administration, and diplomacy 
is generally recognized, and he is venerated by 
men of science on both continents. Not, however, 
until the publication of his writings was the extent 
of his influence upon the jwlitical life and growth 
of the country other than a vague tradition. In- 
dependence and nationality were achieved by the 
Bevolution, in which he bore a slight and unim- 
portant part; his place in history is not, therefore, 
among the founders of the Bepublic, but foremost 
in the rank of those early American statesmen, to 
whom it fell to interpret and administer the organic 
laws which the founders declared and the people 
ratified in the Constitution of the United States. 
A study of his life shows that, from the time of 
the peace until his death, his influence, either by 
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direct action or indirect counsel, may be traced 
through the history of the country. 

The son of Jean Grallatin and his wife, Sophie 
Albertine Sollaz, he was bom in the city of Ge- 
neva on January 29, 1761, and was baptized by 
the name of Abraham Alfonae Albert Grallatin. 
The name Abraham he received from his grand- 
father, but it was early dropped, and he was al- 
ways known by his matronymic Albert. The 
Grallatin family held great influence in the Swiss 
Bepublic, and from the organization of the State 
contributed numerous members to its magistracy; 
others adopted the military profession, and served 
after the manner of their eountiy in the Swiss 
oontingents of foreign armies. The immediate 
relatives of Albert Grallatin were concerned in 
trade. Abraliam, his grandfather, and Jean, his 
father, were partners. The latter dying in 1765, 
his widow assumed his share in the business. She 
died in March, 1770, leaving two children, — Al- 
bert, then nine years of age, and an invalid daugh- 
ter who died a few years later. The loss to the 
orphan boy was lessened, if not compensated, by 
the care of a maiden lady — Mademoiselle Pictet 
— who had taken him into her charge at his fa- 
ther's death. This lady, whose affection never 
failed him, was the intimate friend of his mother 
as well as a distant relative of his father. Young 
Oallatin remained in this kind care until January, 
1778, when he was sent to a boarding-school, and 
in August, 1776, to the academy of Geneva, from 
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which he wad graduated in May, 1779. The ex- 
{)enses of his eduoation were in great part met by 
the trustees of the Bourse Gbllatin, — a sum left 
in 1699 by a member of the family, of which the 
income was to be applied to its necessities. The 
course of study at the academy was confined to 
Latin and Greek. These were taught, to use the 
words of Mr. (rallatin, "Latin thoroughly, Greek 
much neglected." Fortunately his preliminary 
home training had been careful, and he left the 
academy the first in his class in mathematics, natu- 
ral philosophy, and Latin translation. French, a 
language in general use at Geneva, was of course 
familiar to him. Ei^lish he also studied. He is 
not credited with special proficiency in history, 
but his teacher in tihis branch was Muller, the dis- 
tinguished historian, and the groundwork of his 
information was solid. No American statesman 
has shown more accurate knowledge of the facts 
of history, or a more profound insight into its 
philosophy, than Mr. Gallatin. 

Education, however, is not confined to instruc- 
tion, nor is the influence of an academy to be 
measured by the extent of its curriculum, or the 
proficiency of its students, but rather by its gen- 
eral tone, moral and inteUectual. The Calvinism 
of Geneva, narrow in its religious sense, was 
friendly to the spread of knowledge; and had this 
not been the case, the side influences of Boman 
Catholicism on the one hand, and the liberal spirit 
of the age on the other, would have tempered its 
exclusive tendency. 
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WUIe the academy seeniB to have sent oat few 
men of eztraordinaiy eminence, its inflnenoe upon 
society was happy. Geneva was the resort of dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Princes and nobles from 
Grermany and the north of Europe, lords and gen- 
tlemen from England, and numerous Americans 
went thither to finish their education. Of these 
Mr. Gallatin has left mention of Francis Kinloch 
and William Smith, who later represented South 
Carolina in the Congress of the United States; 
Smith was afterwards minister to Portugal; Colonel 
Laurens, son of the president of Congress, and 
special envoy to France during the war of the 
American Bevolution; the two Penns, proprietors 
of Pennsylvania; Franklin Bache, grandson of 
Dr. Franklin; and young Johannot, grandson of 
Dr. Cooper of Boston. Yet no one of these fol- 
lowed the academic course. To use again the 
words of Mr. Gallatin, **It was the Geneva society 
which they cultivated, aided by private teachers 
in every branch, with whom Geneva was abun- 
dantly supplied." **By that influence," he says, 
he was himself ** surrounded, and derived more 
benefit from that source than from attendance on 
academical lectures." Considered in its broader 
sense, education is quite as much a matter of asso- 
ciation as of scholarly acquirement. The influence 
of the companion is as strong and enduring as 
that of the master. Of this truth the career of 
young Gallatin is a notable example. During his 
academic course he formed ties of intimate friend- 
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ship with three of his associates. These were 
Henri Serre, Jean BadoUet, and Etienne Dnmont. 
This attachment was maintained unimpaired 
throughout their lives, notwithstanding the widely 
different stations which they subsequently filled. 
Serre and Badollet are only remembered from 
their connection with Gallatin. Dumont was of 
different mould. He was the friend of Mirabeau, 
the disciple and translator of Bentham, — a man 
of elegant acquirement, but, in the judgment of 
Oallatin, ^^without original genius.'* De Lolme 
was in the class above Grallatin. He had such 
facility in the acquisition of languages that he was 
able to write his famous work on the English Con- 
stitution after the residence of a single year in 
England. Pictet, Grallatin's relative, afterwards 
celebrated as a naturalist, excelled all his fellows 
in physical science. 

Diuring his last year at the academy Gallatin 
was engaged in the tuition of a nephew of Made- 
moiselle Pictet, but the time soon arrived when 
he felt called upon to choose a career. His state 
was one of comparative dependence, and the small 
patrimony which he inherited would not pass to 
his control until he should reach his twenty-fifth 
year, — the period assigned for his majority. It 
would be hardly just to say that he was ambitious. 
Personal distinction was never an active motor in 
his life. Even his later honors, thick and fast 
though they fell, were rather thrust upon than 
sought by him. But his nature was proud and 
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sensitiTe, and he chafed under personal oontroL 
The age waB resdess. The spirit of philosophic 
inquiry, no longer confined within scholastic limits, 
was spreading far and wide. From the banks of 
the Neva to die shores of the Mediterranean, the 
people of Europe were uneasy and expectant. Men 
everywhere felt that the social system was threat*> 
ened with a cataclysm. What would emerge from 
the general deluge none could foresee. Certainly, 
the last remains of the old feudality would be en* 
gulfed forever. Nowhere was this more thoroughly 
believed than at the home of Bousseau. Under 
the shadow of the Alps, every breeze from which 
was free, the Genevese philosopher had written 
his ^^Contrat social,'' and invited the rulers and 
the ruled to a reorganization of their relations to 
each other and to the world. But nowhere, also, 
was the conservative opposition to the new theories 
more intense than here. 

The mind of young Gallatin was essentially 
philosophic. The studies in which he excelled in 
early life were in this direction, and at no time in 
his career did he display any emotional enthusiasm 
on subjects of general concern. But, on the other 
hand, he was unflinching in his adherence to ab- 
stract principle. Though not carried away by the 
extravagance of Bousseau, he was thoroughly dis- 
contented with the political state of Geneva. He 
was by early conviction a Democrat in the broadest 
sense of the term. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a more perfect example of what it waa 
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tiien the fashion to call a cUoyen du monde. His 
fiunily seem, on the contrary, to have been always 
oonservative, and attached to the aristocratic and 
oligarchic system to which they had, for centuries, 
owed their position and advancement. 

Abraham GraUatin, his grandfather, lived at 
PregBitt>n the northern shore of the lake, in dose 
neid tSrhood to Femey, the retreat of Voltaire. 
%eekine Yaudenet GraUatin, his grandmother, was 
^iToman of the world, a lady of strong character, 
and the period was one when the influence of 
women was paramount in the a£Eairs of men ; among 
her friends she counted Voltaire, with whom her 
husband and herself were on intimate relations, 
and Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, with 
whom she corresponded. So sincere was this lat- 
ter attachment that the sovereign sent his portrait 
to her in 1776, an honor which, at her instance, 
Voltaire acknowledged in a verse characteristic of 
himself and of the time : — 

"•Tai baifl^ oe portrait ohannant, 
Je Tomi FaTofbai saoa mystftie, 
Mes filles en out fait aatant, 
Mais o'eat vn aeoiet qnll fant taiie. 
V ona troQTaz^oz bon ^'mia mtoa 
Vona parle im pen plna hardimeiit, 
Bt Tona Terns qn'^galement, 
Eta toaa lea tempa Tona aayea plaiie.'* 

At Pr^ny young GraUatin was the constant 
guest of his nearest relatives on his father's side, 
and he was a frequent visitor at Femey. Those 
whose fortune it has been to sit at the feet of Mr. 
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Oallatin liimself , in the serene atmoepheie of bis 
study, after his retirement from active participa- 
tion in public concerns, may well imagine the in- 
fluence which the rays of the prismatic character 
of Voltaire must have bad upon the philosophic 
and reoeptiye mind of the young student. 

There was and still is a solidarity in TttiPpean 
families which can scarcely be said to ha^ h&et 
bad a counterpart in those of England, ^inly,'^ 
which hardly a vestige remains in American bocu. 
life. The fate of each member was a matter of 
interest to all, and the honor of the name was of 
conmion concern. Among the Gallatins, the grand- 
mother, Madame GaUatin-Vaudenet, as she was 
called, appears to have been the controlling spirit. 
To her the profession of the youthful scion of the 
stock was a matter of family consequence, and she 
had already marked out his future course. The 
Grallatins, as has been already stated, had acquired 
honor in the military service of foreign princes. 
Her friend, the Landgrave of Hesse, was engaged 
in supporting the uncertain fortunes of the British 
army in America with a large military contingent, 
and she had only to ask to obtain for her grandson 
the high commission of lieutenant-coloncd of one 
of the regiments of Hessian mercenaries. To the 
offer made to young Gallatin, and urged with due 
authority, he replied, that ^^he would never serve 
a tyrant; " a want of respect which was answered 
by a cuff on the ear. This incident determined 
his career. Whether it crystallized long-cherished 
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fancies into sadden action, or whether it was of 
itself the initial cause of his resolve, is now mere 
matter of conjecture; probably the former. The 
three friends, GtiUatin, Badollet, and Serre seem 
to have amused their leisure in planning an ideal 
existence in some wilderness. America offered a 
boundless field for the realization of such dreams, 
and the spice of adventure could be had for the 
seeking. Here was the forest primeval in its 
original grandeur. Here the Indian roamed un- 
disputed master; not the tutored Huron of Vol- 
taire's tale, but the savage of torch and tomahawk. 
The continent was as yet tmezplored. In uncer- 
tainty as to motives for man's action the French 
magistrate always searches for the woman, — ^^cher- 
ohez la femmel" One single allusion in a letter 
written to Badollet, in 1788, shows that there was 
a woman in Gallatin's horoscope. Who she was, 
what her relation to him, or what influence she 
had upon his actions, nowhere appears. He only 
says that besides Mademoiselle Pictet there was 
one friend, ^^une amie," at Geneva, from whom 
a permanent separation would be hard. 

Confiding his purpose to his friend Serre, Gal- 
latin easily persuaded this ardent youth to join 
him in his venturesome journey, and on April 1, 
1780, the two secretly 1^ Geneva. It certainly 
was no burning desire to aid the Americans in 
their struggle for independence, such as had stirred 
the generous soul of Lafayette, that prompted this 
act. In later life he repeatedly disclaimed any 
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such motiye* It was rather a longing for personal 
independende, for freedom from the trammels of 
a society in which he had little faith or interest. 
Nor were his political opinions at this time ma- 
tured. He had a just pride in the Swiss Bepublio 
as a free State (Etat libre), and his personal bias 
¥ras towards the ^^N^gatif " party, as those were 
called who maintained the authority of the Upper 
Council (Petit Conseil) to reject tlie demands of 
the people. To this oligarchic party his family 
belonged. In a letter written three years later, 
he confesses that he was ^^N^gatif " when he aban- 
doned his home, and conveys the idea that his 
emigration wss an experiment, a search for a sys- 
tem of government in accordance with his abstract 
notions of natural justice and political right. To 
use his own words, he came to America to ^^ drink 
in a love for independence in the freest country of 
the universe." But there was some method in this 
madness. The rash scheme of emigration had a 
practical side; land speculation and commerce 
were to be the foundation and support of the set- 
tlement in the wilderness where they would realize 
their political Utopia. 

From Geneva the young adventurers hurried to 
Nantes, on the coast of France, where Grallatin 
soon received letters from his family, who seem to 
have neglected nothing that could contribute to 
their comfort or advantage. Monsieur P. M. 
GaUatin, the guardian of Albert, a distant rela- 
tive in an elder branch of the family, addressed 
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him a letter which, in its moderation, dignity, and 
kindness, is a model of well-tempered severity and 
reproach. It expressed the pain Mademoiselle 
Pictet had felt at his nnoeremonious departure, 
and his own affliction at the ingratitude of one to 
whom he had never refused a request. Finally, 
as the trustee of his estate till his majority, the 
guardian assures the errant youth that he will aid 
him with pecuniary resources as far as possible, 
without infringing upon the capital, and within 
the sworn obligation of his trust. Letters of re- 
commendation to distinguished Americans were 
also forwarded, and in these it is found, to the 
high credit of the family, that no distinction was 
made between the two young men, although Serre 
seems to have been considered as the originator of 
the bold move. The intervention of the Duke de 
la Bochefoucauld d'Enville was solicited, and a 
letter was obtained by him from Benjamin Frank- 
lin — then American minister at the Court of Ver- 
sailles — to his son-in-law, Bichard Bache. Lady 
Juliana Penn wrote in their behalf to John Penn 
at Philadelphia, and Mademoiselle Pictet to Colo- 
nel Einloch, member of the Continental Congress 
from South Carolina. Thus supported in their 
undertaking the youthful travelers sailed from 
L'Orient on May 27, in an American vessel, the 
Seattle, Captain Loring. Of the sum which Gal- 
latin, who supplied the capital for the expedition, 
brought from Oeneva, one half had been expended 
in their land journey and the payment of the pas- 
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sages to Boston; one lialf, eighly lonis d'or — the 
equivalent of four hundred silver dollars — re- 
mained, part of whicli they invested in tea. Beach- 
ing the American coast in a fog, or bad weather, 
they were landed at Cape Ann on July 14* From 
Gloucester they rode the next day to Boston on 
horseback, a distance of thirty miles. Here they 
put up at a French eaii, ''The Sign of the Alii- 
ance," in Fore Street, kept by one Tahon, and 
began to consider what step they should next take 
in the new world. 

The prospects were not encouraging; the mili- 
tary fortunes of the struggling nation were never 
at a lower ebb than during the summer which 
intervened between the disaster of Camden and 
the discovery of Arnold's treason. Washington's 
army lay at New Windsor in enforced inactivily; 
enlistments were few, and the currency was almost 
worthless. Such was the stagnation in trade, that 
the young strangers f otrnd it extremely difficult to 
dispose of their little venture in tea. Two months 
were passed at the caf ^, in waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to go to Philadelphia, where Congress was 
in session, and where they expected to find the 
influential persons to whom they were accredited; 
also letters from Geneva. But this journey was 
no easy matter. The usual routes of travel were 
interrupted. New York was the fortified head- 
quarters of the British army, and the Middle 
States were only to be reached by a detour through 
the American lines above the Highlands and be- 
hind the Jersey Hills. 
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The homesiok yontibs found Utile to amuse or 
interest them in Boston, and grew very weary of 
its monotonous life and Puritanic tone. They 
missed the public amusements to which they were 
accustomed in their own country, and complained 
of the superstitious observance of Sunday, when 
^* singing, fiddling, card-playing and bowlhig were 
forbidden.'' Foreigners were not welcome guests 
in this town of prejudice. The sailors of the 
French fleet had already been the cause of one 
riot. G^allatin's letters show that this arersion 
was fully reciprocated by him. 

The neighboring country had some points of 
interest. No Swiss ever saw a hill without an 
intense desire to get to its top. They soon felt 
the magnetic attraction of the Blue Hills of Mil- 
ton, and, descrying from their summit the distant 
mountains north of Worcester, made a pedestrian 
excursion thither the following day. Mr. Grallatin 
was wont to relate with glee an incident of this 
trip, which Mr. John Bussell Bardett repeats in 
his ^^Beminiscences." 

" The tavern aft which he stopped on his jcumey was 
kept by a man who partook in a considerable degree of 
the eariodtj even now-a<ky8 manifested by some land- 
lords in the back parts of New England to know the 
whole history of their gaests. Noticing Mr. Gkdlatin's 
French accent he said, ^Jost from France, eh I Ton 
are a Frenchman, I sappose.' 'No!' said Mr. Gal- 
latin, 'I am not from France.' 'Ton can't be from 
England, I am sue ? ' * No I' was the reply. 'From 
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Spain?' *No!' < Prom Germany ? * *No!' *Wett, 
where on earth are jon from then, or what are you ? ' 
eagerly asked the inqoisitive landlord. ' I am a Swiss/ 
replied Mr. Gallatin. < Swiss, Swiss, Swiss ! ' exclaimed 
the landlord, in astonishment ^ Which of the ten tribes 
are the Swiss ? "' 

Nor was this an unnatural remark. At this time 
Mr. Gallatin did not speaJk English with facility, 
and indeed was never free from a foreign accent. 

At the little oaf£ they met a Swiss woman, the 
wife of a Genevan, one De Lesdemier, who had 
been for thirty years established in Nova Scotia, 
but, becoming compromised in the attempt to revo- 
lutionize the colony, was compelled to fly to New 
England, and had settled at Maohias, on the north- 
eastern extremity of the Maine frontier. Tempted 
by her account of this region, and perhaps making 
a virtue of necessity, GhJlatin and Serre bartered 
their tea for rum, sugar, and tobacco, and, invest- 
ing the remainder of their petty capital in similar 
merchandise, they embarked October 1, 1780, 
upon a small coasting vessel, which, after a long 
and somewhat perilous passage, reached the mouth 
of the Machias Biver on the 15th of the same 
month. Machias was then a little settlement five 
miles from the mouth of the stream of the same 
name. It consisted of about twenty houses and a 
small fortification, mounting seven guns and gar- 
risoned by fifteen or twenty men. The young 
travelers were warmly received by the son of Les- 
demier, and made their home under his roof. 
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This seems to liave been one of the f onr or five 
log houses in a large olearing near the fort Gal- 
latin attempted to settle a lot of land, and the 
meadow where he cut the hay with Ins own hands 
is still pointed out. This is Frost's meadow in 
Perry, not far from the site of the Indian yiUage* 
A single oow was the beginning of a farm, but 
the main occupation of the young men was wood- 
cutting. No record remains of the result of the 
merohdndise venture. The trade of Machias was 
wholly in fish, lumber, and furs, which, there 
being no money, the settlers were ready enough to 
barter for West India goods. But the outiet for 
the product of the country was, in its unsettied 
condition, uncertain and precarious, and the young 
traders were no better off than before. One 
transaction only is remembered, the advance by 
(jallatin to the garrison of supplies to the value of 
four hundred dollars; for this he took a draft on 
the state treasury of Massachusetts, which, there 
being no funds for its payment, he sold at one 
fourth of its face value. 

The life, rude as it was, was not without its 
charms. Serre seems to have abandoned himself 
to its fascination without a regret. His descrip- 
tive letters to Badollet read like the ''Idylls of a 
Faun." Those of Gallatin, though more tempered 
in tone, reveal quiet content witii the simple life 
and a thorough enjoyment of nature in its original 
wildness. In the summer they followed the tracks 
of the moose and deer through the primitive 
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forests, and explored the streams and lakes In 
the light birch oanoe, with a woodsman or savage 
for tiieir guide. In the winter they made long 
journeys over land and water on snowshoes or 
on skates, oocasionally visiting the villages of the 
Indians, with whom the Lesdemiers were on the 
best of terms, studying their habits and witnessing 
their feasts. Occasional expeditions of a differ- 
ent nature gave ssest and excitement to this rustic 
life. These occurred when alarms of English in- 
vasion reached the settlement, and voltmteers 
marched to the defence of the frontier. Twice 
Gallatin accompanied such parties to Passama- 
quoddy, and once, in November, 1T80, was left 
for a time in command of a small earthwork and 
a temporary garrison of whites and Indians at that 
place. At Machias Grallatin made one acquaint- 
ance which greatly interested him, that of La 
P^rouse, the famous navigator. He was then in 
command of the Amaaeone frigate, one of the 
French squadron on the American coast, and had 
in convoy a fleet of fishing vesselB on their way to 
the Newfoundland banks. Gbdlatin had an intense 
fondness for geography, and was delighted with 
La P^rouse's narrative of his visit to Hudson's 
Bay, and of his discovery there (at Fort Albany, 
which he captured) of the manuscript journal of 
Samuel Heame, who some years before had made 
a voyage to the Arctic regions in search of a 
northwest passage. Gallatin and La P^rouse met 
subsequently in Boston. 
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The winter of 1T80--81 was passed in the cabin 
of the Lesdenuers. The ezoessiye cold does not 
seem to have chilled Serre's enthusiasm. Like 
the faun of Hawthorne's mythical tale, he lo^ed 
Nature in all her moods; but Gallatin appears to 
haye wearied of the confinement and of his uncon- 
genial companions. The trading experiment was 
abandoned in the autumn, and with some expe- 
rience, but a reduced purse, the friends returned 
in October to Boston, where Gallatin set to work 
to support himself by giTing lessons in the French 
language. What success he met with at first is 
not known, though the visits of the French fleet 
and the presence of its ofBcers may have awakened 
some interest in their language. However this 
may be, in December Ghillatin wrote to his good 
friend, Mademoiselle Pictet, a frank account of 
his embarrassments. Before it reached her, she 
had already, with her wonted forethought, antici- 
pated his difficulties by providing for a payment 
of money to him wherever he might be, and had 
also secured for him the interest of Dr. Samuel 
Cooper, whose grandson, young Johannot, was 
then at school in Geneva. Dr. Cooper was one 
of the most distinguished of the patriots in Boston, 
and no better influence could have been invoked 
than his. In July, 1782, by a formal vote of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, Mr. 
Gallatin was permitted to teach the French lan- 
guage. About seventy of the students availed 
themselves of the privilege. Mr. Gallatin re- 
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ceiled about three hundred dollars in compensa- 
tion. In this ooonpation he remained at Cam- 
bridge for about a year, at the expiration of which 
he took advantage of the close of the academic 
course to withdraw from his charge, receiving at 
his departure a certificate from the Faculty that 
he had acquitted himself in his department witli 
great reputation. 

The war was over, the army of the United States 
was disbanded, and the country was preparing for 
the new order which the peace would introduce 
into the habits and occupations of the people. 
The long-sought opportunity at last presented it- 
self, and Mr. G^allatin at once embraced it. He 
left Boston without regret. He had done his duty 
faithfully, and secured the approbation and esteem 
of all with whom he had come in contact, but 
there is no evidence that he cared for or sought 
social relations either in the city or at the coU^e. 
Journeying southward he passed through Provi- 
dence, where he took sail for New York. Stop- 
ping for an hour at Newport for dinner, he reached 
New York on July 21, 1788. The same day the 
frigate Mercury arrived from England with news 
of the signature of the definitive treaty of peace. 
He was delighted with the beauty of the countiy- 
seats above the city, the vast port with its abun- 
dant shipping, and with the prospect of a theatrical 
entertainment. The British soldiers and sailors, 
who were still in possession, he found rude and in- 
solent, but the returning refugees civil and honest 
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people. At Boston G^aUatin made the acquaint- 
ance of a French gentleman, one Savary de Yal- 
coulon, who had crossed the Atlantic to prosecute 
in person certain claims against the State of Vir- 
ginia for advances made by his house in Lyons 
during the war. He accompanied Gallatin to New 
York, and together they traveled to Philadelphia; 
Savary, who spoke no English, gladly attaching 
to himself as his companion a young man of the 
ability and character of Gallatin. 

At Philadelphia GuUatin was soon after joined 
by Serre, who had remained behind, engaged also 
in giving instruction. The meeting at Philadel- 
phia seems to have been the occasion for the dis- 
solution of a partnership in which Grallatin had 
placed his money, and Serre his enthusiasm and 
personal charm. A settlement was made; Serre 
^ving his note to Grallatin for the sum of six 
hundred dollars, — one half of their joint expenses 
for three years, — an obligation which was repaid 
more than half a century later by his sister. Serre 
then joined a fellow-countryman and went to Ja- 
maica, where he died in 1784. At Philadelphia 
Grallatin and Savary lodged in a house kept by 
one Mary Lynn. Pelatiali Webster, the political 
economist, who owned the house, ¥ra8 also a boarder. 
Later he said of his fellow-lodgers that ^^they were 
well-bred gentiemen who pa»Bed their time con- 
versing in French." Grallatin, at the end of his 
resources, gladly acceded to Savary's request to 
accompany him to Bichmond. 
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Whatever hesitation (Gallatin may have enter- 
tained as to his definitive expatriation was entirely 
set at rest by the news of strife between the rivid 
factions in Geneva and the interposition of armed 
foroe by the neighboring governments. This in- 
terference tamed the scale against the liberal 
parly. Mademoiselle Pictet was the only link 
which bound him to his family. For his ingrati- 
tude to her he constantly reproached himself. He 
still styled himself a citizen of Geneva, but this 
was only as a matter of convenience and security 
to his correspondence. His determination to maks 
America his home was now fixed. The lands on 
the banks of the Ohio were then considered the 
most fertile in America, — the best for forming 
purposes, the cultivation of grain, and the raising 
of cattle. The first settlement in this region was 
made by the Ohio Company, an association formed 
in Virginia and London, about the middle of the 
century, by Thomas Lee, together with Lawrence 
and Aug^tine, brothers of George Washington. 
The lands lay on the south side of the Ohio, 
between the Monongahela and Kanawha rivers. 
These lands were known as ^^Washington's hot* 
tom lands." In this neighborhood Gallatin deter- 
mined to purchase two or three thousand acres, 
and prepare for that ideal country home which 
had been the dream of his college days. Land 
here was worth from thirty cents to four dollars 
an acre. His first purchase was about one thou- 
sand acres, for which he paid one hundred pounds, 
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Yiiginia ctmenqy. Land specnlatioii was the f eyer 
of die time. Savary was early affected by it, and 
before the new friends left Philadelphia for Bieh- 
mond he bought warrants for one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres in Virginia, in Monongalia 
County, between the Great and Little Elanawha 
rivers, and interested Gallatin to the extent of 
one quarter in the purchase. Soon after the com- 
pletion of this transaction the sale of some small 
portions reimbursed them for three fourths of the 
original cost. This was the first time when, and 
Savary was the first person to whom, GtiUatin was 
willing to incur a pecuniary obligation. Through- 
out his life he had an aversion to debt; small or 
large, private or public. It was arranged that 
Gkdlatin's part of the purchase money was not to 
be paid until his majority, — January 29, 1786, — 
but in the meanwhUe he was, in lieu of interest 
money, to give his services in personal superinten- 
dence. Later Savary increased Gallatin's interest 
to one half. Soon after these plans were com- 
pleted, Savary and Gullatin moved to Bichmond, 
where they made their residence. 

Li February, 1784, Grallatin returned to Phila- 
delphia, perfected the arrangements for his expe- 
dition, and in March crossed the mountains, and, 
with his exploring party, passed down the Ohio 
Biver to Monongalia County in Virginia. The 
superior advantages of the cotmtry north of the 
Virginia line determined him to establish his head- 
quarters there. He selected the farm of Thomas 
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Clare, at the junction of the Monongaliela Biver 
and George's Creek. This was in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, about four miles north of the Vir- 
ginia line. Here he built a log hut, opened a 
country store, and remained till the close of the 
year. It was while thus engaged at George's 
Creek, in September of the year 1784, that Gal- 
latin first met General Washington, who was ex- 
amining the country, in which he had large landed 
interests, to select a route for a road across the 
Alleghanies. The story of the interview was first 
made public by Mr. John Bussell Bartlett, who 
had it from the lips of Mr. Gallatin. The version 
of the late Hon. William Beach Lawrence, in a 
paper prepared for the New York Historical So- 
ciety, differs slightly in immaterial points. Mr. 
Lawrence says: — 

« Among the ineidents eoonected with his (Mr. Gral- 
latin's) earliest ezplorations was an interview with Gen- 
eral Washington, whieh he repeatedly recouited to me. 
He had previously observed tiiat of all the inaccessible 
men he had ever seen, General Washington was the 
most so. And this remark he made late in life, after 
having been conversant with most of the sovereigns of 
Europe and their prime ministers. He said, in conneo- 
tion with his office, he had a cot-bed in the office of the 
surveyor of the district when Washington, who had lands 
in the neighborhood, and was desirous of effecting com- 
munication between the rivers, came there. Mr. Gal- 
latin's bed was given up to him, — Grallatin lying on 
the floor, immediately below the table at which Wash- 
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ington was writing. Washington was endeavoring to 
ledace to paper the oaleoLitions of the day. GMlatin^ 
hearing the statement, came at onee to the eonelnsion, 
and, after waiting some time, he himself gave the an- 
swer, which drew from Washington sach a look as he 
nerer experienced before or since. On arriving by a 
dow process at his oondnsion, Washington tamed to 
GhJktin and said, * Ton are right, young man.' ** 

The pointo of difference between the two ao- 
oonnto of this interview are of little importance. 
The look which Washington is said to have given 
Mr. Gkillatiii has ito counterpart in that with 
which he is also said to have tamed upon Gk>nver- 
nenr Morris, when accosted by him familiarly 
with a touch on the shonlder. Bartlett, in his 
recollection of the anecdote, adds that Washing- 
ton, about this period, inquired after the forward 
young man, and urged him to become his land 
agent, — an offer which GkiUatin declined. 

The winter of 1784-85 was passed in Bichmond, 
in the society of which town Mr. Grallatin began 
to find a relief and pleasure he had not yet expe- 
rienced in America. At this period the Virginia 
capital was the gayest city in the Union, and 
famous for ito abundant hospitality, rather facile 
manners, and the liberal tendency of ito religious 
thought. GkiUatin brought no prudishness and no 
orthodoxy in his Oenevese baggage. One of the 
last aeto of his life was to recognice in graceful 
and touching words the kindness he then met 
with: — 
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'< I was leeeiyed with that M proyerUal YirginU hos- 
pitality to which I know no parallal anywhere wilihin 
the circle of my travels. It was not hospitality only 
tiiat was shown to me. I do not know how it came to 
pass, bat every one with whom I became acquainted 
appeared to ti^e an interest in the young stranger. I 
was only the interpreter of a gentleman, the agent of 
a foreign hoose, that had a large claim for advances to 
the State, and this made me known to all the officers of 
government, and some of the most prominent members 
of the Legislature. It gave me the first opportonity of 
showing some symptoms of talent, even as a speaker, 
of which I was not myself aware. Every one encoiuv 
aged me, and was di^KMod to promote my success in 
life. To name all those from whom I received offers of 
service would be to name all the most distinguished resi- 
dents at that time in Bichmond.'' 

In Qxe spring of 1786, fortified with a certificate 
from GoYemor Patrick Henry, oommending lum 
to the ootinty surveyor, and introsted by Henry 
with the duty of locating two thousand acres of 
lands in the western country for a third party, he 
set out from Kichmond, on March 81, alone, on 
horseback. Following the oourse of the James 
Biver he crossed the Blue Bidge at the Peaks of 
Otter, and reached Greenbrier Court House on 
April 18. On the 29th he arrived at Clare's, on 
George's Creek, where he was joined by Savaiy. 
Their surveying operations were soon begun, each 
taking a separate ooune. An Indian rising broke 
up the operations of Savary, and both parties 
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letomed to Clare's. GraUatin appeared before the 
court of Monongalia County, at its October term, 
and took the ^^oath of allegiance and fidelity to 
tiie Commonwealth of Virginia." Clare's, his ac- 
tual residence, was north of the Virginia line, but 
his a£Eeotions were with the old Dominion. In 
November the partners hired from Clare a house 
at George's Creek, in Springfield township, and 
established their residence, after which they re- 
turned to Richmond by way of Cumberland and 
the Potomac. In February, 1786, QaUatin made 
his permanent abode at his new home. 

Mention has been made of the intimacy of the 
young emigrants with Jean BadoUet, a college 
companion. When they left Geneva he was en- 
gaged in the study of theology, and was now a 
teacher. He was included in the original plan of 
emigration, and the first letters of both Gallatin 
and Serre, who had for him an equal attachment, 
were to bim, and year by year, through all the 
vicissitudes of their fortune, they kept him care- 
fully informed of their movements and projects. 
For two years after their departure no word was 
received from him. At last, spurred by the sharp 
reproaches of Serre, he broke silence. In a letter 
written in March, 1788, informing Gallatin of the 
troubles in SwitaserLind, he excused himself on the 
plea that their common friend, Dumont, retained 
bim at (Geneva. In answer, Gallatin opened his 
plans of western settlement, which included the 
employment of his fortune in the establishment 
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of a number of families upon his lands. He sug- 
gested to Badollet to bring with him the little 
money he had, to whibh enough would be added 
to establish him independently. Dnmont was in- 
vited to aooompany him. But with a prudence 
which shows that his previous experience had not 
been thrown away upon him, Gbllatin recommends 
his friend not to start at once, but to hold himself 
ready for the next, or, at the latest, the year suc- 
ceeding, at the same time suggesting the idea of 
a general emigration of such Swiss malcontents as 
were small capitalists and formers; that of manu- 
facturers and workmen he discouraged. It was 
not, however, until the spring of 1T86, on the eve 
of leaving Bichmond with some &milies which he 
had engaged to establish on his lands, that he felt 
justified in asking his old friend to cross the seas 
and share his lot. This invitation was accepted, 
and Badollet joined him at George's Creek. 

The settlement beginning to spread, GaUatin 
bought another farm higher up the river, to which 
he gave the name of Friendship Hill. Here he 
later made his home. 

The western part of Pennsylvania, embracing 
the area which stretches from the All^hany Moun- 
tains to Lake Erie, is celebrated for the wild, 
picturesque beauty of its scenery. Among its 
wooded hills the head waters of the Ohio have 
their source. At Fort Duquesne, or Pittsburgh, 
where the river takes a sudden northerly bend 
before finally settling in swelling volume on its 
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Bouihwesterly oourse to the Mississippi, the Mo- 
nongahela adds its mountain current, which sepa- 
rates in its entire oourse from the Virginia line 
the two counties of Fayette and Washington. The 
Monongahehi takes its rise in Monongalia County, 
Virginia, and flows to the northward. Friendship 
Hill is one of the bluffs on the right bank of the 
river, and faces the Laurel Ridge to the eastward. 
Braddook's Road, now the National Road, crosses 
the mountains, passing through Uniontown and 
Red Stone Old Fort (Brownsville), on its course 
to Pittsburgh. The county seat of Fayette is the 
borough of Union or Uniontown. Gallatin's log 
cabin, the beginning of New Greneva, was on the 
right bank of the Monongahela, about twelve miles 
to the westward of the county seat. Opposite, on 
the other side of the river, in Washington County, 
was Greensburg, where his friend BadoUet was 
later established. 

Again for a long period Gallatin left his family 
without any word whatever. His most indulgent 
friend, Mademoiselle Pictet, could hardly excuse 
bis silence, and did not hesitate to charge that it 
was due to misfortunes which his pride prompted 
him to conceal. In the early days of 1786 a ru- 
mor of his death reached Geneva, and greatly 
alarmed his family. Mr. Jefferson, then minister 
at Paris, wrote to Mr. Jay for information. This 
was Jefferson's first knowledge of the existence 
of the young man who was to become his politi- 
cal associate, his philosophic companion, and his 
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truest friend. Meanwhile Grallatin had attained 
his twenty-fifth year and his majority. His family 
were no longer left in doubt as to his ezistenee, 
and in response to his letters drafts were at onoe 
remitted to him for the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars, through the banking-house of Robert Morris. 
This was, of course, immediately applied to his 
western experiment. The business of the partner- 
ship now called for his constant attention. It 
required the exercise of a great yariety of mental 
powers, a cool and discriminating judgment, com- 
bined with an incessant attention to details. Na- 
ture, under such circumstances, is not so attractive 
as she appears in youthful dreams; admirable in 
her original garb, she is annoying and obstinate 
when disturbed. The view of coimtry which Friend- 
ship Hill commands is said to rival Switzerland in 
its picturesque beauty, but years later, when the 
romance of the Monongahela hills had faded in 
the actualities of life, Grallatin wrote of it that 
'*he did not know in the United States any spot 
which afforded less means to earn a bare subsist- 
ence for those who could not live by manual labor.'' 
Grallatin has been blamed for ^^taking life awry 
and throwing away the advantages of education, 
social position, and natural intelligence," by his 
removal to the frontier, and his career compared 
with that of Hamilton and Dallas, who, like him, 
foreign bom, rose to eminence in politics, and 
became secretaries of the treasury of the United 
States. But both of these were of English-speak- 
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ing raoes. No foreigner of any otHer raoe e^er 
obtained sncli distinction in American politics as 
Mr. GtJlatin, and he only because be was the 
choice of a constituency, to every member of which 
he was personally faiown. It is questionable 
whether in any other condition of society he could 
have secured advancement by election — the true 
source of political power in aU democracies. John 
Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice, recognized 
Gallatin's talent soon after his arrival in Rich- 
mond, offered him a place in his office without a 
fee, and assured him of future distinction in the 
profession of the law; but Patrick Henry was the 
more sagacious counselor; he advised Cfallatin to 
go to the West, and predicted his success as a 
statesman. Modest as the b^inning seemed in 
the country he had chosen, it was nevertheless a 
start in the right direction, as tiie future showed. 
It was in no sense a mistake. 

Neither did the affairs of the wilderness wholly 
debar intercourse with the civilized world. Visit- 
ing Bichmond every winter, he gradually extended 
the drole of his acquaintance, and increased his 
personal influence; he also occasionally passed a 
few weeks at Philadelphia. Two visits to Maine 
are recorded in his diary, but whether they were 
of pleasure merely does not appear. One was in 
1788, in midwinter, by stage and sleigh. On this 
ezeursion he descended the Androscoggin and 
crossed Merrymeeting Bay on the ice, returning 
by the same route in a snowstorm, which concealed 
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the banks on either side of tiie river, so that he 
governed his oonrse by the diieotion of tiie wind. 
With the intellect of a prime minister he had the 
eonstitation of a pioneer. On one of these oooa- 
sions he intended to visit his old friends and hosts, 
the Lesdemiers, but the difficulty of finding a 
conveyance, and the mmor that the old gentleman 
was away from home, interfered with his purpose* 
He remembered their kindness, and later attempted 
to obtain pensions for them from the United States 
government. 

But the time now arrived when the current of 
his domestic life was permanently diverted, and 
set in other channels. In May, 1789, he married 
Sophie All^gre, the daughter of William All^gie 
of a French Protestant family living at Richmond. 
The father was dead, and the mother took lodgers, 
of whom Grallatin was one. For more than a year 
he had addressed her and secured her affections. 
Her mother now refused her consent, and no choice 
was left to the young lovers but to marry without 
it. Little is known of this short but touching 
episode in Mr. Gallatin's life. The young lady 
was warmly attached to him, and the letter written 
to her mother asking forgiveness for her marriage 
is channingly expressed and full of feeling. They 
passed a few happy months at Friendship Hill, 
when suddenly she died. From this time Mr. 
Ghdlatin lost all heart in tiie western venture, and 
his most earnest wish was to turn his back forever 
upon Fayette County. In his suff eriug he would 
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have returned to Geneva to Mademoiselle Fiotet, 
conid he have sold liis Virginia lands. But this 
had become impossible at any price, and he had 
no other pecuniary resource but the generosity of 
hig family. 

Meanwhile the revolution had broken out in 
France. The rights of man had been proclaimed 
on the Champ de Mars. All Europe was uneasy 
and alarmed, and nowhere offered a propitious 
field for peaceful labor. But Gallatin did not 
long need other distraction than he was to find at 
home. 
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PouTiGAL revolutions are tiie opportonity of 
youth. In England, Pitt and Fox; in Amerioa, 
Hamilton and Gronvemenr Morris; in Europe, 
Napoleon and Pozzo di Borgo, before they reached 
their thirtieth year, helped to shape the political 
destiny of nations. The early maturity of Galla- 
tin was no less remarkable. In his voluminous 
oorrespondence there is no trace of youth. At 
nineteen his habits of thought were already formed, 
and his moral and intelleotual tendencies were 
clearly marked in his character, and imderstood 
by himself. His tastes also were already devel- 
oped. His life, thereafter, was in every sense a 
growth. The germs of every excellence, which 
came to full fruition in his subsequent career, may 
be traced in the preferences of his academic days. 
From youth to age he was consistent with himself. 
His mind was of that rare and original order 
which, reasoning out its own conclusions, seldom 
has cause to change. 

His political opinions were early formed. A 
letter written by him in October, 1788, before he 
had completed his twenty-third year, shows the 
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maturity of his intdleot, and his analytio habit 
of thonglit. An extract gives the nature of Ihe 
reasons which finallj determined him to maike his 
home in America: — 

<< ThiB is what by degrees greatly influenced my judg- 
ment After my arrival in this country I was early 
oonvincedy upon a comparison of American governments 
with that of Geneva, that the latter is founded on fidse 
principles ; that the judicial power, in civil as well as 
criminal cases, the executive power wholly, and two 
thirds of the legislative power being lodged in two bodies 
which are almost self-made, and the members of which 
are chosen for life, — it is hardly possible but that this 
formidable aristocracy should, sooner or later, destroy 
the equilibrium which it was supposed could be mainr 
tained at Greneva.'' 

The period from the peace of 1788 to the adop- 
tion of the federal Constitution in 1787 was one 
of political excitement. The utter failure of the 
old Confederation to serve the purposes of national 
defense and safety for which it was framed had 
been painfully felt during the war. Independence 
had been achieved under it rather than by it, the 
patriotic action of some of the States supplying 
the deficiencies of others less able or less willing. 
By the radical inefficiency of the Confederation 
the war had been protracted, its success repeatedly 
imperiled, and, at its close, the results gained by 
it were constantly menaced. The more perfect 
union which was the outcome of the deliberations 
of the federal convention was therefore joyfully 
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accepted by the people at large. Indeed, it was 
popular pressure, and not the arguments of its 
advocates, that finally oyercame the formidable 
opposition in and out of the convention to the 
Constitution. No written record remains of Mr. 
Gallatin's course during the sessions of the fed- 
eral convention. He was not a member of the 
body, nor is his name connected with any public 
act having any bearing upon its deliberations. 
Of the direction of his influence, however, there 
can be no doubt. He had an abiding distrust of 
strong government, — a dread of the ambitions 
of men. Precisely what form he would have sub- 
stituted for the legislative and executive system 
adopted nowhere appears in his writings, but cer- 
tainly neither president nor senate would have 
been included. They bore too close a resemblance 
to king and lords to win his approval, no matter 
how restricted their powers. He would evidently 
have leaned to a single house, with a temporary 
executive directly appointed by itself; or, if elected 
by the people, then for a short term of ofBice, with- 
out renewal; and he would have reduced its legis- 
lative powers to the narrowest possible limit. The 
best government he held to be that which governs 
least; and many of the ablest of that incomparable 
body of men who welded this Union held these 
views. But the yearning of the people was in the 
other direction. They felt the need of govern- 
ment. They wanted the protection of a strong 
ann. It must not be forgotten that the thirteen 
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oolonies whioh declared their independence in 
17T6 were all seaboard commnnitieB, each with 
its port. They were all trading communities. 
The East, with its fisheries and timber; the Mid- 
dle States, with their agricnltnral products and 
peltries; the South, with its tobacco; each saw, 
in that freedom irom the restrictions of the Eng« 
lish navigation laws which tiie treaty of peace 
secured, the promise of a boundless commerce. 
To protect commerce there must be a national 
power somewhere. Since the peace the goyem* 
ment had gained neither the affection of its own 
citizens nor the respect of foreign powers. 

The federal Constitution was adopted Septem- 
ber IT, 1T8T. The first State to summon a con- 
Tcntion of ratification was Pennsylvania. No one 
of the thirteen original States was more direcdy 
interested than herself. The centre of population 
lay somewhere in her limits, and there was rea- 
sonable ground for hope that Philadelphia would 
become once more the seat of government. The 
delegates met at Philadelphia on November 2. 
An opposition declared itself at the beginning of 
the proceedings. Begardless of the popular impa- 
tience, the majority allowed full scope to adverse 
argument, and it was not until December 12 that 
the final vote was taken and the Constitution rati- 
fied, without recommendations, by a majority of 
two to one. In this body Fayette County was 
represented by Nicholas Breading and John Smilie. 
The latter gentleman, of Scotoh-Xrish birth, an 
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adroit debater, led the opposition. In die oonxse 
of his criticisms he enunciated the doctrines which 
were soon to become a party cry; the danger of 
the Constitution ^^in inviting rather than guarding 
against the approaches of tyranny; " ^its tendency 
to a consolidation, not a confederation, of the 
States." Mr. GnUatin does not appear to have 
sought to be a delegate to this body, but his hand 
may be traced through die speeches of Smilie in 
the precision with which the principles of die op- 
position were formulated and declaied; and his 
subsequent course plainly indicates that his influ- 
ence was exerted in the interest of the dissatisfied 
minority. The ratification was reoeived by the 
people with intense satisfaction, but the delay in 
debate lost the State the honor of precedence in 
the honorable vote of acquiescence, — the Dela- 
ware convention having taken the lead by a unani- 
mous vote. For the moment the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Federalists clung to die hope that the Con- 
stitution might yet fail to receive the assent of 
the required number of States, but as one after 
another fell into line, this hope vanished. 

One bold expedient remained. The ratification 
of some of the States was coiqiled with the re- 
commendation of certain amendments. Massachu- 
setts led the way in this, Virginia followed, and 
New York, which, in the language of the day, 
became the eleventh pillar of the federal edifice, 
on July 26, 1788, accompanied her ratification 
with a circular letter to the governors of all the 
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StfttoBf Teoommending ibat a general convention 
beoalled.1 

The argument taken in this letter was the only 
one which had any chance of commending itself to 
popular favor. It was in these words: ^'that the 
apprehension and discontents which the articles 
occasion cannot be removed or allayed unless an 
act to provide for the calling of a new convention 
be among the first that shall be passed by the next 
Congress." This document, made public at once, 
encouraged the Pennsylvania Anti-Federalists to 
a last effort to bring about a new convention, to 
undo or radically alter the work of the old. A 
conference held at Harrisburg, on September 3, 
1788, was participated in by thirty-three gentle- 
men, from various sections of the State, who as- 
sembled in response to the call of a circular letter 
which originated in the county of Cumberland in 
the month of August The city of Philadelphia 
and thirteen counties were represented; six of the 
dissenting members of the late convention were 
present, among whom was Smilie. He and Gal- 
latin represented the county of Fayette. 

Smilie, Gallatin's earliest political friend, was 
bom in 1742, and was therefore about twenty 
years his senior. He came to the United States 
in youth, and had grovnn up in the section he now 
represented. His popularity is shown by his ser- 

1 The dnftiag of this letter mm, notwithstanding hie proteet, 
introeted to John Jay^one of the strongeet of the Federal leadaiSy 
md a mm mpporter of the Oonititiitkm as it etood. 
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vioe in the state legLdatare, and during twelve 
yean in Congress as representative or as senator. 
In any estimate of Mr. GraUatin, this early influ- 
ence must be taken into aoeount. The friendship 
thus formed continued until Smilie's death in 
1816. From the adviser he became the ardent 
supporter of Mr. Gallatin. 

Blair McClanachan, of Philadelphia County, 
was elected chairman of the conference. The re- 
sult of this deliberation was a report in the form 
of a series of resolutions, of which two drafts, 
both in Mr. Gallatin's handwriting, are among 
his papers now in the keeping of the New York 
Historical Society. The original resolutions were 
broad in scope, and suggested a plan of action of 
a dual nature; the one of which failing, resort 
could be had to the other without compromising 
the movement by delay. In a word, it proposed 
an opposition by a party organization. The first 
resolution was adroitly framed to avoid the censure 
with which the people at large, whose satisfaction 
with the new Constitution had grown with the 
fresh adhesions of State after State to positive 
enthusiasm, would surely condemn any attempt to 
dissolve the Union formed under its provisions* 
This resolution declared that it was in order to 
prwmi a dissolution of the Union and to secure 
liberty, that a revision was necessaiy. The second 
expressed the opinion of the conference to be, that 
the safest manner to obtain such region was to 
conform to the request of the State of New York, 
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and to urge the caUing of a new convention, and 
recommended that the Pennsylvania legislature 
be petitioned to apply for that purpose to the new 
Congress. These were declaratory* The third 
and fourth provided, first, for an organization of 
committees in the several counties to correspond 
with each other and with similar committees in 
other States; secondly, invited the friends to 
amendments in the several States to meet in con- 
ference at a fixed time and place. This plan of 
committees of correspondence and of a meeting of 
delegates was simply a revival of the methods 
of the Sons of Liberty, from whose action sprung 
the first Continental Congress of 1774. 

The formation of such an organization would 
surely have led to disturbance, perhaps to civil 
war. During the progress of the New York con- 
vention swords and bayonets had been drawn, and 
blood had been shed in the streets of Albany, 
where the Anti-Federalists excited popular rage 
by burning the new Constitution. But the thirty- 
three gentlemen who met at Harrisburg wisely 
tempered these resolutions to a moderate tone. 
Thus modified, they recommended, first, that the 
people of the State should acquiesce in the organi- 
zation of the government, while holding in view 
the necessity of very considerable amendments and 
alterations essential to preserve the peace and har- 
mony of the Union. Secondly, that a revision by 
general convention was necessary. Thirdly, that 
the legislature should be requested to apply to 
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Congress for that purpose. The petition recom* 
mended twelve amendments, selected from those 
already proposed by other States. These were of 
course restrictive. The report was made public 
in the ^'Pennsylvania Packet " of September 15. 
With this the agitation appears to have ceased. 
On September 18 Congress notified the States by 
resolution to appoint electors under the provisions 
of the Constitution. The unanimous choice of 
Washington aa president hushed all opposition, 
and for a time the Anti-Federalists sunk into in- 
significance. 

The persistent labors of the friends of revision 
were not without result* The amendments pro- 
posed by Virginia and New York were laid before 
the House of Eepresentatives. Seventeen received 
the two thirds vote of the House. After confer- 
ence with the Senate, in which Mr. Madison ap- 
peared as manager for the House, these, reduced 
in number to twelve by elimination and compres- 
sion, were adopted by the requisite two thirds 
vote, and transmitted to the legislatures of the 
States for approval. Batified by a sufficient num- 
ber of States, they became a part of the Consti- 
tution. They were general, and declaratory of 
personal rights, and in no instance restrictive of 
the power of the general government. 

In 1789, the Assembly of Pennsylvania calling 
a convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State, Mr. Gallatin was sent as a delegate from 
Fayette County. To the purposes of this conven- 
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tkm lie was opposed, as a dangeroTis preoedent. 
He had endeavored to organize an opposition to 
it in the western ooanties, by correspondence with 
his political friends. His objections were the 
dangers of alterations in government, and the ab- 
surdity of the idea that the Constitation ever con- 
templated a change by the will of a mere majority. 
Such a doctrine, once admitted, would enable not 
only the legislature, but a majority of the more 
popular house, were two established, to make an- 
other appeal to the people on .the first occasion, 
and, instead of establishing on solid foundations 
a new government, would open the door to per- 
petual change, and destroy that stability which is 
essential to the welfare of a nation; since no con- 
stitution acquires the permanent affection of the 
people, save in proportion to its duration and age. 
Finally, such changes would sooner or later con- 
clude in an appeal to arms, — the true meaning 
of the popular and dangerous words, ^*an appeal 
to the people." The opposition was begun too 
hite, however, to admit of combined effort, and 
was not persisted in; and Mr. Gallatin himself, 
with practical good sense, consented to serve as 
a del^^ate. Throughout his political course the 
pride of mastery never controlled his actions. 
When debarred from leadership he did not sulk 
in his tent, but threw his weight in the direction 
of his principles. The convention met at Phila- 
delphia on November 24, 1789, and closed its 
kbors on September 2, 1790. This was Galla- 
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tin's apprenticeship in the public service. Among 
his papers are a number of memoranda, some of 
them indicating much elaboration of speeches made^ 
or intended to be made, in this body. One is an 
argument in favor of enlarging the representation 
in the House; another is against a plan of choos- 
ing senators by electors; another concerns the 
liberty of tiie press. There is, further, a memo- 
randum of his motion in regard to the right of 
sufiErage, by virtue of which ^'every freeman who 
has attained the age of twenty-one years, and been 
a resident and inhabitant during one year next 
before the day of election, every naturalized free- 
holder, every naturalized citizen who had been 
assessed for state or county taxes for two years 
before election day, or who liad resided ten years 
successively in the State, should be entitled to the 
suffrage, paupers and vagabonds only being ex- 
cluded." Certainly, in his conservative limitations 
upon suffrage, he did not consult his ovm interest 
as a large landholder inviting settiement, nor 
pander to the natural desires of his constituency. 

In an account of this convention, written at a 
later period, Mr. Gallatin said that it was the 
first public body to which he was elected, and that 
he took but a subordinate share in the debates; 
that it was one of the ablest bodies of which he 
was ever a member, and with which he was ac- 
quainted, and, excepting Madison and Marshall, 
that it embraced as much talent and knowledge as 
any Congress from 1795 to 1812, beyond which 
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his personal knowledge did not extend. Among 
its members were Thomas McKean, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and president of the 
Continental Congress, Thomas Mifflin and Timo- 
thy Pickering, of the Bevolutionary army, and 
Smilie and Findley, Gallatin's political friends. 
Greneral Mifflin was its president. 

But mental distraction brought Mr. Gallatin 
no peace of heart at this period, and when the 
excitement of the winter was over he fell into a 
state of almost morbid melancholy. To his friend 
Badollet he wrote from Philadelphia, early in 
March, that life in Fayette County had no more 
charms for him, and tiiat he would gladly leave 
America. But his lands were unsalable at any 
price, and he saw no means of support at Geneva. 
Some one has said, with a profound knowledge of 
human nature, that no man is sure of happiness 
who has not the capacity for continuous labor of 
a disagreeable kind. The occasional glimpses into 
Mr. Gallatin's inner nature, which his correspond- 
ence affords, show that up to this period he was 
not supposed by his friends or by himself to have 
this capacity. In the letter which his guardian 
wrote to him after his flight from home, he was 
reproached with his ^^natural indolence." His 
good friend. Mademoiselle Pictet, accused him of 
being haird to please, and disposed to ennui; and 
again, as late as 1787, repeats to him, in a tone 
of sorrow, the reports brought to her of his ^^con- 
tinuance in his old habit of indolence," his indif- 
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ference to society, his neglect of his dress, and 
general indifference to everything bat study and 
reading, tastes which, she added, he might as well 
have cultivated at Geneva as in the new world; 
and he himself, in the letter to BadoUet just men- 
tioned, considers that his habits and his laziness 
would prove insuperable bars to his success in any 
profession in Europe. In estimation of this self- 
condemnation, it must be borne in mind that the 
Genevans were intellectual Spartans. Gallatin 
must be measured by that high standard. But if 
the charge of indolence could have ever justly lain 
against Gallatin, — a charge which his inteUectnal 
vigor at twenty-seven seems to challenge, — it cer- 
tainly could never have been sustained after he 
fairly entered on his political and public career. 
In October, 1790, he was elected by a two thirds 
majority to represent Fayette County in the legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania; James Find- 
ley was his colleague, John Smilie being advanced 
to the state Senate. Mr. Gallatin was reelected to 
the Assembly in 1791 and 1792, without opposition. 
Among his papers there is a memorandum of 
his legislative service during these three years, 
and a manuscript volume of extracts from the 
Journals of the House, from January 14, 1791, to 
December 17, 1794. They form part of the ex- 
tensive mass of documents and letters which were 
collected and partially arranged by himself, with 
a view to posthumous publication. Here is an 
extract from the memorandum: — 
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" I acquired an extraordinary influence in ihat body 
[tlie Pennsylyania Honse of Eepresentatives] ; the more 
remarkable as I was always in a party minority. I was 
indebted for it to my great industry and to the facility 
with which I coold understand and carry on the current 
business. The laboring oar was left almost exdnsively 
to me. In the session of 1791-1792, I was put on 
thirty-flve committees, prepared all their reports, and 
drew all their bills. Absorbed by those details, my at- 
tention was turned exdnsively to administradve laws, 
and not to l^rislation properly so called. ... I failed, 
though the bill I had introduced passed the House, in 
my efforts to lay the foundation for a better system of 
education. Primary education was almost universal in 
Pennsylvania, but very bad, and the bulk of school- 
masters incompetent, miserably paid, and held in no 
consideration. It appeared to me that in order to cre- 
ate a suffident number of competent teachers, and to 
raise the standard of general education, intermediate 
academical education was an indispensable preliminary 
step, and the object of the bill was to establish in each 
county an academy, allowing to each out of the treasury 
a sum equal to that raised by taxation in the county for 
its support But there was at that time in Pennsylva- 
nia a Quaker and a German opposition to every plan of 
general education. 

"The spirit of internal improvements had not yet 
been awakened. Still, the first turnpike-road in the 
United States was that from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
which met with considerable opposition. This, as well 
as every temporary improvement in our communications 
(roads and rivers) and preliminary surveys, met, of 
course, with my warm support But it was in the fiscal 
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department that I was partieiilarly employed, and the 
cbcomstances of the tunes favored the restoration of the 
finances of the State. 

^' The report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the session 1790-91 was entirely prepared by me, 
known to be so, and laid the foundation of my repu- 
tation. I was quite astonished at the general encomi- 
nms bestowed upon it, and was not at all aware that I 
had done so welL It was perspicuous and oomprehen* 
sive ; but I am confident that its true merit, and that 
which gained me the general confidence, was its being 
founded in strict justice, without the slightest regard to 
party feelings or popular prejudices. The principles 
assumed, and which were carried into effect, were the 
immediate reimbursement and extinction of the state 
paper-money, the inomediate payment in specie of all 
the current expenses, or warrants on the treasury (the 
postponement and uncertainty of which had given rise 
to shameful and corrupt speculations), and provision for 
discharging without defalcation every debt and engage- 
ment previously recognized by the State. In conform- 
ity witli this, the State paid to its creditors the difference 
between the nominal amount of the state debt assumed 
by the United States and the rate at which it was funded 
by the act of Congress. 

^' The proceeds of the public lands, together with the 
arrears, were the fund which not only discharged all the 
public debts, but left a large surplus. The apprehen- 
sion that this would be squandered by the legislature 
was the principal inducement for chartering the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, with a capital of two millions of dollars, 
of which the State subscribed one half. This, and sim- 
ilar subsequent investments, enabled Pennsylvania to 
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defray, oat of the dividende, all the expenses of gorem- 
ment witlioat any direct tax daring the forty ensuing 
years, and till the adoption of the system of internal 
improvement, which required new resoorces. 

'^It was my constant assidaity to basiness, and the 
assistance derived from it by many members, which en- 
abled the Republican party in the legiskture, then a 
minority on a joint ballot, to elect me, and no other but 
me of that party, senator of the United States.'^ 

Among the reports enumerated by Mr. Gallatin, 
as those of which he was the author, is one made by 
a committee on March 22, 1798, that they • • • 
are of opinion slavery is inconsistent with every 
principle of humanity, justice, and right, and re- 
pugnant to the spirit and express letter of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth. Added to 
this was a resolution for its abolition in the Com« 
monwealth. 

The seat of government was changed from New 
York to Philadelphia in 1790, and the first Con- 
gress assembled there in the early days of Decem- 
ber for its final session. Philadelphia waa in glee 
over the transfer of the departments. The con- 
vention which framed the new state Constitution 
met here in the fall, and the legislature was also 
holding its sessions. The atmosphere was politi- 
caL The national and local representatives met 
each other at all times and in all places, and the 
public affairs were the chief topic in and out of 
doors. In this bucfy whirl Grallatin made many 
friends, but Philadelphia was no more to his taste 
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as a residence than Boston. He was disg^osted 
with the ostentations display of wealth, the result 
not of industry but of speculation, and not in the 
hands of the most deserving members of the com- 
munity. Later he became more reconciled to the 
tone of Pennsylvania society, comparing it with 
that of New York; he was especially pleased with 
its democratic spirit, and the absence oi family 
if^uence. ^'In Pennsylvania," he says, ^'not only 
we have neither Livingstons, nor Bensselaers, but 
from the suburbs of Philadelphia to the banks of 
the Ohio I do not know a single family that has 
any extensive influence. An equal distribution of 
property has rendered every individual independ- 
ent, and there is amongst us true and real equal- 
ity. In a word, as I am lazy, I like a countiy 
where living is cheap; and as I am poor, I like a 
country where no person is very rich." 

Hamilton's excise bill was a bone of contention 
in the national and state legislatures throughout 
the winter. Direct taxation upon anything was 
unpopular, that on distilled spirits the most dis- 
tasteful to Pennsylvania, where whiskey stills were 
numerous in the Alleghanies. To the bill intro- 
duced into Congress a reply was immediately made 
January 14, 1791, by the Pennsylvania Assembly 
in a series of resolutions which are supposed to 
have been drafted by Mr. GtJlatin, and to have 
been the first legislative paper from his pen. 
They distinctiy charged that the obnoxious bill 
was ^^ subversive of the peace, liberty, and rights 
of the citizen." 
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Tax by excise has always been offensiye to the 
American people, as it was to their ancestors across 
the sea. It was characterized by the first Conti- 
nental Congress of 1774 as '^the horror of all free 
States." Notwithstanding their warmth, these 
resolutions passed the Assembly by a Tote of 40 
to 16. The course of this excitement must be 
followed; aa it swept Mr. Grallatin in its mad 
current, and but for his self-control, courage, and 
adroitness would have wrecked him on the break- 
ers at the outset of his political voyage. The ex- 
cise law passed Congress on March 8, 1791. On 
June 22 the state legislature, by a vote of 86 to 
11, requested their senators and representatives in 
Congress to oppose every part of the bill which 
^'shall militate against tiie rights and liberties of 
the people." 

The western counties of Pennsylvania — West- 
moreland, Fayette, Washington, and Alleghany 
— lie around the head-waters of the Ohio in a 
radius of more than a hundred miles. At this 
time they contained a population of about seventy 
diousand souls. Pittsburgh, the seat of justice, 
had about twelve hundred inhabitants. The Alle- 
ghany Mountains separate this wild region from 
die eastern section of the State. There were few 
roads of any kind, and these lay through woods. 
The mountain passes could be traveled only on 
foot or horseback. The only trade with the East 
was by pack-horses, while communication with the 
South was cut off by hostile Indian tribes who 
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held the banks of the Ohio. This isolation from 
the older, denser, and more civilized settlements 
bred in the people a spirit of self-reliance and in- 
dependence. They were in great part Scotoh-Lrish 
Presbyterians, a religious and warlike race to 
whom the hatred of an exciseman was a tradition 
of their forefathers. Having no market for their 
grain, they were compelled to preserve it'by con- 
verting it into whiskey. The still was the neces- 
sary appendage of every farm. The tax was light, 
but payable in money, of which there was little 
or none. Its imposition, therefore, coupled with 
the declaration of its oppressive nature by the 
Pennsylvania legislature, excited a spirit of deter- 
mined opposition near akin to revolution. 

Unpopular in all the western part of the State, 
Hamilton's bill was especially odious to the people 
of Washington County. The first meeting in op- 
position to it was held at Bed Stone Old Fort or 
Brownsville, the site of one of those ancient re- 
mains of the mound-builders which abound in the 
western valleys. It was easily reached by Brad- 
dock's Boad, the chief highway of the country. 
Here gathered on July 27, 1791, a number of 
persons opposed to the law, when it was agreed 
that county committees should be convened in the 
four counties at the respective seats of justice. 
Brackenridge, in his ^^ Incidents of the Western 
Insurrection," says that Albert Gallatin was derk 
of the meeting. One of these committees met in 
the town of Washington on August 28, when vio- 
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lent resolutions were adopted. Grallatin, engaged 
at Philadelplua, was not present at this assem- 
blage, three of whose members were deputed to 
meet delegates from the counties of Westmore- 
land, Fayette, and Alleghany, at Pittsburgh, on 
the first Tuesday in September following, to agree 
upon an address to the legislature on the subjeet 
of excise and other grievances. At the Pittsburgh 
meeting eleyen delegates appeared for the four 
counties. The resolutions adopted by them, gen- 
eral m character, read more like a declaration of 
gricTances as a basis for reyolution than a petition 
for special redress. No wonder that die secretary 
of the treasury stigmatized them as ^^intemperate.'' 
They charge that in the laws of the late Congress 
hasty strides had been made to all that was unjust 
and oppressive. They complain of the increase 
in the salaries of officials, of the unreasonable in- 
terest of the national debt, of the non-discrimina- 
tion between original holders and transferees of 
the public securities, of the National Bank as a 
base offspring of the funding system; finally, in 
detail, of the excise law of Maroh 8, 1791. At 
this meeting James Marshall and David Bradford 
represented Washington County. 

In August government offices of inspection were 
opened. The spirit of resistance was now fully 
aroused, and in the early days of September the 
collectors for Washington, Westmoreland, and 
Fayette were treated with violence. Unwilling 
to proceed to excessive measures, and no doubt 
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swayed by the attitude of the Pennsylyania legis- 
lature, Congress in Ootober referred the law back 
to Hamilton for revision. He reported an amended 
act on March 6, 1792, which was immediately 
passed, and became a law March 8. It was to 
take effect on the last day of June succeeding. 
By it the rate of duty was reduced, a privilege of 
time as to the running of licenses of stiUs granted, 
and the tax ordered only for such time as they were 
actually used. 

But these modifications did not satisfy the mal- 
contents of the four western counties, and they 
met again on August 21, 1792, at Pittsburgh. Of 
this second Pittsburgh meeting Albert Gallatin 
was chosen secretary. BadoUet went up with GhJ- 
latin. John Smilie, James Marshall, and James 
Bradford of Washington County were present. 
Bradford, Marshall > Gallatin, and others were 
appointed to draw up a remonstrance to Congress. 
In order to carry out with regularity and concert 
the measures agreed upon, a committee of corre- 
spondence was appointed, and the meeting dosed 
with the adoption of the violent resolutions passed 
at the Washington meeting of 1791: — 

*^ Whereas, some men may be found among as so far 
lost to every sense of virtue and feeling for the distresses 
of this country as to accept offices for the collectiion of 
the duty. 

** Resolved, therefore, that in future we will consider 
such persona as unworthy of oar friendship; have no 
intercourse or dealings with them ; withdraw from them 
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every assistance, and withhold all the comforts of life 
which depend apon those daties ihat as men and fellow 
citizens we owe to each other ; and apon all occasions 
treat them with that contempt the j deserve ; and that 
it be, and it is hereby, most earnestly recommended to 
the people at large, to follow the same line of conduct 
towards them." 

If such an exoommunioation were to be meted 
out to an offending neighbor, what measure would 
the excise man receive if he came from abroad on 
his unwelcome errand? 

These resolutions were signed by Mr. GraUatin 
as clerk, and made public through the press. 
Besolutions of this character, if not criminal, reach 
the utmost limit of indiscretion, and political in- 
discretion is quite as dangerous as crime. The 
petition to Congress, subscribed by the inhabitants 
of western Pennsylvania, was drawn by GraUatin; 
while explicit in terms, it was moderate in tone. 
It represented the unequal operation of the act. 
*^A duty laid on the common drink of a nation, 
instead of taxing the citizens in proportion to 
their property, falls as heavy on the poorest class 
as on the rich;" and it ingeniously pointed out 
that the distance of the inhabitants of the western 
counties from market prevented their bringing 
the produce of theb lands to sale, either in grain 
or meal. ^^We are therefore distillers through 
necessity, not choice; that we may comprehend the 
greatest value in the smallest size and weight." 

Hamilton, indignant, reported the proceedings 
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to the President on September 9, 1792, and de- 
manded instant punishment. Washington, who 
was at Mount Vernon, was unwilling to go to 
extremes, but eonsented to issue a proclamation, 
which, drafted by Hamilton, and countersigned 
by JefiFerson, was published September 16, 1792. 
It earnestly admonished all persons to desist from 
unlawful combinations to obstruct the operations 
of the laws, and charged all courts, magistrates, 
and officers with their enforcement. There was 
no mistaking Hamilton's intention to enforce the 
law. Prosecutions in the Circuit Court, held at 
Yorktown in October, were ordered against the 
Pittsburgh offenders, but no proof could be had 
to sustain an indictment. 

The President's proclamation startled the west- 
em people, and some uneasiness was felt as to 
how such of their representatiyes as had taken 
part in the Pittsburgh meeting would be received 
when they should go up to the legislature in the 
winter. Bradford and Smilie accompanied Gal- 
latin; Smilie to take his seat in the state Senate, 
and Bradford to represent Washington County in 
the House, where he ^^cut a poor figure." Gral- 
latin despised him, and characterized him as a 
**tenth-rate lawyer and an empty drum." Gral- 
latin found, however, that although the Pittsburgh 
meeting had hurt the general interest of his party 
throughout the State, and '^rather defeated" the 
repeal of the excise law, his eastern friends did 
not turn the cold shoulder to him. He said to 
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every one whom he knew that the resolntionB were 
perluipB too violent and undoubtedly highly impel- 
itic, but, in his opinion, contained nothing illegal. 
Meanwhile federal officers proceeded to enforce 
the law in Washington County. A riot ensued, 
and the office was forcibly closed. Bills were 
found against two of the offenders in the federal 
court, and warrants to arrest and bring them to 
Philadelphia for trial were issued. Gallatin be* 
lieved the men innocent, and did not hesitate to 
advise BadoUet to keep them out of the way when 
the marshal should go to serve the writs, but de* 
precated any insult to the officer. He thought 
''the precedent a very dangerous one to drag peo- 
ple such a distance in order to be tried on govern- 
mental prosecutions.'' Here the matter rested for 
a season. 

At this session of the legislature Ghdiatin intro- 
duced a new system of county taxation, proposed 
a clause providing for ''trustees yearly elected, 
one to each township, without whose consent no 
tax is to be raised, nor any above one per cent, on 
the value of lands," which he hoped would "tend 
to crush the aristocracy of every town in the 
State." Also he proposed a plan to establish a 
school and libraiy in each county, with a sufficient 
immediate sum in money, and a yearly allowance 
for a teacher in the English language. 



CHAFTEB m 

UNITED BTATE8 SENATE 

The death of the grandfather of Mr. Gallatin, 
and soon after of his aunt, strongly tempted him 
to make a journey to Geneva in the summer of 
1793. The political condition of Europe at that 
time was of thrilling interest. On January 21 
the head of Louis XYI. fell under the guillotine, 
to which Marie Antoinette soon followed him. 
The armies of the coalition were dosing in upon 
France. Of the political necessity for these state 
executions there has always been and wiU always 
be different judgments. That of Mr. Gallatin is 
of peculiar value. It is found expressed in inti- 
mate frankness in a letter to his friend BadoUet, 
written at Philadelphia, February 1, 1794. 

** France at present offers a spectacle unheard of at 
any other period. Enthusiasm there produces an en- 
ergy equally terrible and sublime. All those virtues 
which depend upon social or family affections, all those 
amiable weaknesses, which our natural feelings teach us 
to love or respect, have disappeared before the stronger, 
the only, at present, powerful passion, the Amor Patrice. 
I must confess my soul is not enough steeled, not some- 
times to shrink at the dreadful executions which have 
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lesiored at least apparent internal tranqniUity to that 
repablic Tet npon the whole, as long as the combined 
despots press apon eyery frontier, and employ every en- 
gine to destroy and distress the interior parts, I think 
they, and they alone, are answerable for every act of 
severity or injnstioe, for every excess, nay for every 
crime, which either of the contending parties in France 
may have committed." 

Within a few yearn the publication of the oorre- 
spondence of De Fersen, the agent of the king 
and qneen, has supplied the proof of the charge 
that they were in seoret oorreepondenoe with the 
allied sovereigns to introduce foreign troops apon 
the soil of France, — a crime which no people has 
ever condoned. 

The French Bevolution, which from its begin- 
ning in 1789 reacted npon the United States with 
folly the force that the American Bevolution ex- 
erted npon France, had become an important fac- 
tor in American politics. The intemperance of 
Grenet, the minister of the French Convention to 
the United Stateaon the one hand, and the breaches 
of neutrality by England on the other, were divid- 
ing the American people into English and French 
parties. The Federalists sympathized with the 
English, the late enemies, and the Bepnblicans 
with the French, the late allies, of the United 
States. 

Mr. Gallatin had about made up his mind to 
visit Europe, when an unexpected political honor 
changed his plans. The Pennsylvania legislature 
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elected him a senator of the United States on joint 
ballot, a distinction the more singular in that the 
legislature was Federalist and Mr. Gallatin was 
a representative of a Bepublican district, and 
strong in that faith. Moreoyer, he was not a 
candidate either of his own motion or by that of 
his friends, but, on the contrary, had doubts as 
to his eligibility because of insufficient residence. 
This objection, which he himself stated in caucus, 
was disr^arded, and on February 28, 1798, by 
a Toto of 45 to 87, he was chosen senator. Mr. 
Gallatin had just completed his thirty-second year, 
and now a happy marriage came opportunely to 
stimulate his ambition and smooth his path to 
other honors. 

Among the friends made at Philadelphia was 
Alexander J. Dallas, a gentleman two years GhJ- 
latin's senior, whose career, in some respects, 
resembled his own. He was bom in Jamaica, of 
Scotch parents; had been thoroughly educated at 
Edinburgh and Westminster, and, coming to the 
United States in 1788, had settled in Philadel- 
phia. He now held the post of secretaiy of state 
for Pennsylyania. Mr. Ghdlatin's constant com- 
mittee service brought him into dose relations 
with the secretary, and the foundation was laid of 
a lasting political friendship and social intimacy. 
In the recess of the legislature, Mr. Ghdlatin joined 
Mr. Dallas and his wiEe in an excursion to the 
northward. Mr. Gallatin's health had suffered 
from close confinement and too strict attention to 
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basinefls, and lie needed reoreation and diversion. 
In the course of the journey the party was joined 
by some ladies, friends of Mrs. Dallas, among 
whom was Miss Hannah Nicholson. The excur- 
sion lasted nearly four weeks. The result was 
that Mr. Crallatin returned to Philadelphia the 
accepted suitor of this young lady. He describes 
her in a letter to Badollet as '*a girl about twenty- 
five years old, who is neither handsome nor rich, 
but sensible, well-informed, good-natured, aud be- 
longing to a respectable and very amiable family." 
Nor was he mistaken in his choice, — a more 
charming nature, a more perfect, well-rounded 
character than hers is rarely found. They were 
married on November 11, 1798. She was his 
faithful companion throughout his long and honor- 
able career, and death separated them but by a 
few months. This alliance greatly widened his 
political connection. 

Commodore James Nicholson, his wife's father, 
&mous in the naval annals of the United States 
as the captain of the Trumbull, the first of Ameri- 
can frigates, at the time resided in New York, 
and was one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
Bepublican party in the city. His two brothers 
— Samuel and John — were captains in the naval 
service. His two elder daughters were married 
to infiuential gentlemen; — Catharine to Colonel 
Few, senator from Georgia; Frances, to Joshua 
Seney , member of Congress from Maryland ; Maria 
later (1809) married John Montgomery, who had 
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been member of Congress from Maryland, and 
was afterwards mayor of Baltimore. A son, James 
Witter Nicholson, then a youth of twenty-one, 
was, in 1795, associated with Mr. Gallatin in his 
Western Company, and, removing to Fayette, 
made his home in what was later and is now 
known as New Geneva. Here, in connection with 
Mr. Gallatin and the brothers Kramer, Germans, 
he established extensive glass works, which proved 
profitable. 

Mr. Gallatin's election to the United States 
Senate did not disqualify him for his unfinished 
legislative term, and, on his return to Philadel- 
phia, he was again plunged in his manifold duties. 
The few days which intervened between his mar- 
riage and the meeting of Congress — a short honey- 
moon — were spent under the roof of Commodore 
Nicholson in New York. 

On February 28, 1793, the Vice-President laid 
before the Senate a certificate from the legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the elec- 
tion of Albert Gallatin as senator of the United 
States. Mr. Gallatin took his seat December 2, 
1793. The business of the session was opened by 
the presentation of a petition signed by nineteen 
individuals of Yorktown, Pennsylvania, stating 
that Mr. GaUatin had not been nine years a citi- 
zen of the United States. This petition had been 
handed to Bobert Morris, Mr. Gallatin's colleague 
for Pennsylvania, by a member of the legislature 
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for tihe oonnty of York, but he liad declined to 
present it, and declared to Mr. Qallatin his inten- 
tion to be perfectly nentcal on the occasion — at 
least so Mr. Grallatin wrote to his wife the next 
day; bnt Morris did not hold fast to this resolu- 
tion, as the votes in the sequel show. The peti- 
tion was ordered to lie npon the table. On De- 
oember 11 Messrs. Bntherford, Cabot, Ellsworth, 
Livermore, and Mitchell were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the petition. These gentlemen, 
Gallatin wrote, were undoubtedly ^^the worst for 
him that could have been chosen, and did not 
seem to him to be favorably disposed." He him- 
self considered the legal point involved as a nice 
and difficult one, and likely to be decided by a 
party vote. The fourth article of the Constitution 
of the first Confederation of the United States 
reads as follows : — 

*^ The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friend- 
ship and intercourse among the people of the different 
States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each of 
these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted, shall he entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in the several States." 

Article 1, section 8, of the new Constitution 
declares: — 

^'No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen." 
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Mr. GaUatin landed in MassachnsettB in July, 
1780, while still a minor. EQs residence, there- 
fore, which had been uninterrupted, extended oyer 
thirteen years. He took the oath of citizenship 
and allegiance to Virginia in October, 1786, since 
which, until his election in 1798, nine years, the 
period called for by the United States Constitu- 
tion, had not elapsed. On the one hand, his 
actual residence exceeded the required period of 
citizenship; on the other, his legal and technical 
residence as a citizen was insufficient. In point 
of fact, his intention to become a citizen dated 
from the summer of 1788. 

To take from the case the air of party proscrip- 
tion, which it was beginning to assume, the Senate 
discharged its special committee, and raised a 
general committee on elections to consider this 
and other cases. On February 10, 1794, the re- 
port of this committee was submitted, and a day 
was set for a hearing by the Senate, with open 
doors. On that day Mr. Gallatin exhibited a 
written statement of facts, agreed to between him- 
self and the petitioners, and the case was left to 
the Senate on its merits. On the 28th a test vote 
was taken upon a motion to the effect that ^Al- 
bert Gallatin, returned to this House as a member 
for the State of Pennsylvania, is duly qualified 
for and elected to a seat in the Senate of the 
United States,'' and it was decided in the negative 
— yeas, 12; nays, 14.* 

^ Tlie ysM and na ji bong leqnind by one fifth of the i 
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Motion being made that the election of Albert 
Gallatin to be a senator of the United States was 
Toid, — he not haying been a citizen of the United 
States for the term of years required as a qualifi- 
cation to be a senator of the United States, — it 
was further moved to divide the question at the 
word 'Woid;" and the question being then taken 
on the first paragraph, it passed in the affirmative 
— yeas, 14; nays, 12. The yeas and nays were 
required, and the Senate divided as before. The 
resolution was then put and adopted by the same 
vote. Thus Mr. Qallatin, thirteen years a resi- 
dent of the country, a large land-holder in Vir- 
ginia, and for several terms a member of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, was excluded from a seat in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. Gallatin conducted his case with great dig- 
nity. On being asked whether he had any testi- 
mony to produce, he replied, in writing, that there 
was not sufficient matter charged in the petition 
and proved by the testimony to vacate his seat, 
and declined to go to the expense of collecting 
evidence until that preliminary question was set- 
tled. 

Short as the period was during which Mr. Gal- 
latin held his seat, it was long enough for him 

present, there ireie : Affirmative. — Bradley, Brown, Bon, But- 
ler, Edwards, Gnnn, Jaokaon, Laogdon, Martin, Monroe, BobiD> 
■cm, Taylor; 12. 

Negative, — Bradford, Oabot, Elkwor(l^ Foster, Frelinghnysen, 
Hawkins, Isard, King, lirennoie, MitebeU. Morris, Fkyt«s, Sl^ 
Tinii^; 14. 
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seriooBly to annoy die Federal leaders. Indeed, 
it is questionable whether, if he had delayed his 
embarrassing motion, a majority of the Senate 
oould have been secured against him. Certain it 
is that the Committee on Elections, appointed on 
December 11, did not send in its report until the 
day after Mr. Gallatin moved his resolution, call- 
ing upon the secretary of the treasury for an elab- 
orate statement of the debt on January 1, 1794, 
under distinct heads, including the balances to 
creditor States, a statement of loans, domestic and 
foreign, contracted from the beginning of the 
gOYemment, statements of exports and imports; 
finally for a summary statement of the receipts and 
expenditures to the last day of December, 1790, 
distinguishing the moneys received under each 
branch of the revenue and the moneys expended 
under each of the appropriations^ and stating the 
balan>ces of each branch of the revenue remaining 
unexpended on that day^ and also calling for simi- 
lar and separate statements for the years 1791, 
1792, 1798. This resolution, introduced on Janu- 
ary 8, was laid over. On the 20th it was adopted. 
It was not until February 10 that a reply from 
the secretary of the treasury was received by the 
Senate, and on the 11th submitted to Gallatin, 
Ellsworth, and Taylor for consideration and re- 
port. In this letter (February 6, 1794) Hamilton 
stated the difficulty of supplying the precise infor- 
mation called for, with the clerical forces of the 
department, the interruption it would cause in the 
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daily routine of die servioe, and deprecated the 
practice of snch unexpected demands. 

With this response of the secretary the inquiry 
fell to the ground, but it was neither forgotten 
nor forgiven by his adherents, and Mr. Gkdlatin 
paid the penalty on at least one occasion. This 
was years later, when he himself was secretary of 
the treasury. On March 2, 1808, the day before 
the adjournment of Congress, Mr. Griswold, Fed- 
eralist from Connecticut, attacked the correctness 
of the accounts of the sinking fund, and demanded 
an answer to a resolution of the House on the 
management of this bureau. Had such been his 
desire, Mr. Gallatin was foreclosed from Hamil- 
ton's excuse. On the night of the 8d he sent in 
an elaborate statement which set accusation at rest 
and criticism at defiance. 

Mr. Gallatin's short stay in the Senate revealed 
to the Federalists the character of the man, who, 
disdaining the lesser flight, checked only at the 
highest game. He accepted his exclusion with 
perfect philosophy. Soon after the session opened 
he said, **My feelings cannot be much hurt by an 
unfavorable decision, since having been elected is 
an equal proof of the confidence the legislature of 
Pennsylvania reposed in me, and not being quali- 
fied, if it is so decided, cannot be imputed to me 
as a &ult." His exclusion was by no means a 
disadvantage to him. It made conunon cause of 
the honor of Pennsylvania and his own; it en- 
deared him to the Bepublicans of his State as a 
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martyr to their prinoiples. It ^^seonred lum," 
to use his own words, ''many staunch'' friends 
throughout the Union, and extended his reputa- 
tion, hitherto local and confined, over the entire 
land; more than all, it led him to the true field 
of political contest — the House of BepreBentatives 
of the people of the United States. 



CHAFTBB IV 

THB WHISKET INSUBBBOTION 

Mb. Oallatin was now oat of public life. For 
eighteen months since he came np to the legisla- 
ture with his friends of the Pittsburgh oonvention, 
he had not returned to Fayette. His private con- 
oems were sufEering in his absence. Neither his 
bam, his meadow, nor his house were finished at 
the dose of 1798. In May, 1794, he took his 
wife to his country home. Their hopes of a sum- 
mer of recreation and domestic comfort in the wild 
beauties of the Monongahela were not to be real- 
ised. Before the end of June the peaceful country 
was in a state of mad agitation. 

The seeds of political discontent, sown at Pitts- 
burgh in 1792, had ripened to an abundant har- 
vest. An act passed by CSongrees June 5, 1794, 
giving to the state courts concurrent jurisdiction 
in excise cases, removed the grievance of which 
GhJlatin complained, the dragging of accused per- 
sons to Philadelphia for trial, but was not con- 
strued to be retroactive in its operation. The mar- 
shal, accordingly, found it to be his duty to serve 
the writs of May 81 against those who had fallen 
under their penalties. These writs were return- 
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able in Fhiladelpliia. They were Berred without 
trouble in Fayette Couniy. Not so in Alleghany. 
Here on July 16, 1794, die marwhal had completed 
his Benrioe, when, while still in the execution of 
his office, and in company with the inspector, he 
was followed and fired upon. The next day a 
body of men went to the house of the marshal and 
demanded that he should deliver up his commis- 
sion. They were fired upon and dispersed, six 
were wounded, and the leader killed, A general 
rising followed. The marshal's house, though de- 
fended by Major Kirkpatriok, with a squad from 
the Pittsburgh garrison, was set on fire, with the 
adjacent buildings, and burned. On July 18 the 
insurgents sent a deputation of two or three to 
Pitteburgh, to require of the marshal a surrender 
of the processes in his possession, and of the in- 
spector the resignation of his office. These de- 
mands were, of course, rejected; but the officers, 
alarmed for their personal safety, left tiie town, 
and, descending the Ohio by boat to Marietta, 
proceeded by a circuitous route to Philadelphia, 
and made their report to the United States au- 
thorities. 

This was the outbreak of the Western or Whis- 
key Insurrection. The excitement spread rapidly 
through the western counties. Fayette Couniy 
was not exempt from it. The collector's house 
was broken into, and his commission taken from 
him by armed men; the sheriff refused to serve 
the writs against tiie rioters of the spring. Since 
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tihese distarbanoes there had been no trouble in 
this county. But the maloontentB elsewhere roae 
in arms, riots ensued, and the safety of the whole 
oonununity was oompromised. The news reaohing 
Fayette, the distillers held a meeting at Union- 
town, the county seat, on July 20. Both Gallatin 
and Smilie were present, and by their advice it 
was agreed to submit to the laws. The neighbor* 
ing counties were less fortonate. On July 21 the 
Washington County committee was summoned to 
meet at Mingo Creek Meeting-house. On the 28d 
there was a large assemblage of people, including 
a number of those who had been concerned in 
burning 1^ house of the Pittsburgh inspector. 
James Marshall, the same who opposed the ratifi- 
cation of the federal Constitution, David Brad- 
ford, the ^* empty drum," and Judge Brachenridge 
of Pittsburgh, attended this meeting. Bradford, 
the most tmscrupulous of the leaders, sought to 
shirk his responsibility, but was intimidated by 
threats, and thereafter did not dare to turn back. 
Brackenridge was present to counsel the insurgents 
to moderation. In spite of his efforts the meeting 
ended in an invitation, which ^be officers had not 
the boldness to sign, to the townships of the four 
western counties of Pennsylvania and the adjoin- 
ing counties of Virginia to send representatives 
to a general meeting on August 14, at Parkinson's 
Ferry on the Monongahela, in Washington County. 
Bradford, determined to aggravate the disturbance, 
stopped the mail at Greensburg, on t^ road be- 
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tween Httsboigli and Philadelphia, and robbed it 
of the Washington and PittBbnrgh letters, some of 
which he published, to the alann of their authors. 
On July 28 a oiionlar signed by Bradford, 
Marshall, and others was sent out ham Cannons- 
burg to the militia of the oouniy, whom it sum* 
moned for personal service,^ and likewise called 
for volunteers to rendesrous the following Wednes- 
day, July 80, at tiieir respeotiye places of meeting, 
thence to march to Braddock's Field, on the Mo- 
nongahela, the usual rendezrous of the militia, 
about eight miles south of Pittsburgh, by two 
o'clock of Friday, August 1. It closed in these 
words, ^^Here is an expedition proposed in which 
you will have an opportoniiy for displaying your 
military talents and of rendering service to your 
country." Nothing less was contemplated by the 
more extreme of these men than an attack upon 
Fort Pitt and the sack of Pittsburgh. Thoroughly 
aroused at last, the moderate men of Washington 
determined to breast the storm. A meeting was 
held; James Boss of the United States Senate 
made an earnest appeal, and was supported by 
Scott of the House of Representatives and Stdsely 
of the Senate of Pennsylvania. Marshall and 
Bradford yielded, and consented to countermand 
the order of rendezvous. But the excited popula- 
tion poured into the town from all quarters, and 
Bradford, who found that he had gone too far to 
retreat, again took the lead of the movement, 
already beyond restraint. 
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There are aooonnts of this formidable ingnrreo- 
tion by H. H. Braokenridge and William Findley, 
eye-witnesses. These snpply abundant details. 
Eindley says that he knew that the movement 
would not stop at the limit apparently set for it. 
^The opposing one law would lead to oppose an- 
other; tiiey would finally oppose all, and demand 
a new modeling of the Constitution, and there 
would be a revolution/' There was great alarm 
in Pittsburgh. A meeting was held there Thursday 
evening, July 81, at which a message from the 
Washington County insurgents was read, violent 
resolutions adopted, and tiie 9th of August ap- 
pointed as the day for a town meeting for election 
of delegates to a general convention of the coun- 
ties at Parkinson's Ferry; Judge Brackenridge 
of Pittsburgh, a man of education, influence, and 
infinite jest and humor, was present at this meet- 
ing. Of Scotch-Irish birth himself, his sympa- 
thies of race were witii his countrymen, but in 
political sentiments he was not in harmony with 
their leaders. They were nearly all Bepublicans, 
while he had sided with tiie Federalists in the 
convention which adopted the new Constitution of 
the United States. He was a man of peace, and 
of too much sagacity not to foresee the inevitable 
ruin upon which they were rushing. At Mingo 
Creek he had thwarted the {dans of immediate 
revolution. The evident policy of moderate men 
was to prevent any violence before the convention 
at Parkinson's Ferry should meet, and to bend all 
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tiheir energies to oantzol the delibeiatioiiB of that 
body. The people of Pittsburgh were intensely 
ezdted by the armed gathering almost at their 
doors. 

Bradken r i d ge felt that the only safe issue from 
the situation was to take part in and shape the 
action of that gathering. Under his lead a com- 
mittoe from 1^ Pittsburgh meeting, followed by 
a large body of the citizens, went out to tiie ren- 
dezvous. Here they found a motley assemblage, 
arrayed in the picturesque campaign costume which 
the mountaineers wore when they equipped them- 
selves to meet tiie Indians, — yellow hunting-shirts, 
handkerchiefs tied about their heads, and rifles on 
the shoulder; the militia were on foot, and the 
light horse of the counties were in militaiy dress. 
Conspicuous about the field, ^^haughty and pom- 
pous," as Gallatin described him in the legislature, 
was David Bradford, who had assumed the of&ce 
of major-generaL Braekenridge draws a lifelike 
picture of him as, mounted on a superb horse in 
splendid trappings, arrayed in full uniform, with 
plume floating in the air and sword drawn, he rode 
over the ground, gave orders to the military, and 
harangued the multitude. On the historic ground 
where Washington plucked his first militaiy lan- 
rels were gathered about seven thousand men, of 
whom two thousand militia were armed and ac- 
coutred as for a campaign, — a formidable and 
remarkable assemblage, when it is considered that 
the entire male population of sixteen years of age 
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and upwards of the four oonntieB did not exoeed 
sixteen thousand, and was scattered over a wide 
and unsettled oountry. This is Braokenridge's 
estimate of the numbers. Later, Grallatin, on 
comparison of the best attainable information, es- 
timated the whole body at from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand men. Whatever violence Bradford 
may have intended, none was accomplished. That 
he read aloud the Pittsburgh letters, taken from 
the mail, shows his purpose to inflame the people 
to vindictive violence. He was accused by con- 
temporary authorities of imitation of the methods 
of the French Jacobins, which were fresh examples 
of revolutionary vigor. But the mass was not 
persuaded. After desultory oonversation and dis- 
cussion, the angry turn of which was at times 
threatening to the moderate leaders, the meeting 
broke up on August 2; about one third dispersed 
for their homes, and the remainder, marching to 
Pittsburgh, paraded through the streets, and finally 
crossing the river in their turn scattered. They 
did no damage to the town beyond the burning 
of a farm belonging to Major E^irkpatrick of the 
garrison. The taverns were all closed, but the 
citizens brought whiskey to their doors. Judge 
Brackenridge reports that his sacrifice to peace on 
this occasion cost him four barrels of his best old 
lye. 

This moderation was no aug^ury of permanent 
quiet. Brackenridge, who was a keen observer 
of men, says of the temper of 1^ western popula- 
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tion at this period: ^^I had seen the spirit which 
prevailed at tiie Stamp Act, and at the oommenoe- 
ment of the revolution from the government of 
Great Britain, but it was by no means so general 
and so vigorous amongst the common people as 
the spirit which now existed in tiie country." 
Nor did the armed bands all return peaceably to 
their homes. The house of the collector for Fay- 
ette and Washington counties was burned, and 
warnings were given to those who were disposed 
to submit to the law. The disaffected were called 
*^Tom the tinker" men, from tiie signature affixed 
to the threatening notices. From a passage in 
one of Gallatin's letters it appears that there was 
a person of that name, a New England man, who 
had been concerned in Shays's insurrection. Lib- 
erty poles, with the device, ^An equal tax and 
no excise law," were raised, and the trees pla- 
carded with the old revolutionary motto, ^^ United 
we stand, divided we fall," with a divided snake 
as an emblem. Mr. Gtallatin's neighborhood was 
not represented at Braddock's Field, and not more 
than a dozen were present from the entire county. 
But now the flame spread tliere also, and liberty 
poles were raised. Mr. Gtallatin himself, inquir- 
ing as to their significance and expressing to the 
men engaged the hope that they would not behave 
like a mdb, was asked, in return, if he was not 
aware of the Westmoreland resolution that any 
one calling the people a mob should be tarred and 
feathered, — an amusing example of that mob logic 
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which proTes the affirmatiTe of the proposition it 
denies. 

Mr. Gallatin did not attend tiie meeting at 
Braddook's Eield. Somewhat isolated at his resi- 
dence at the southerly border of the couniy, en- 
gaged in the care of his long neglected farm, and 
in the fall enjoyment of release from the bnstle 
and excitement of public life, he had paid little 
attention to passing events. He was preparing 
definitiyely to abandon political pursuits and to 
follow some kind of mercantile business, or take 
up some land speculation and study law in his 
intervals of leisure. It was not a year since he 
had given hostages to fortune. He was now in 
the full tide of domestic happiness, which was al- 
ways to him the dearest and most coveted. He 
might well have hesitated before again engaging 
upon the dangerous and uncertain task of control- 
ling an excited and aggrieved population. But he 
did not hesitate. 

The people among whom he had made his home, 
and whose confidence had never failed him, were 
his people. By tiiem he would stand in their ex- 
trendly, and if hurt or ruin befell them, it should 
not be for want of the interposition of his counsel. 
He knew his powers, and he determined to bring 
them into full play. He knew the danger also, 
but it only nerved him to confront and master it. 
He knew his duty, and did not swerve one hair 
ham the line it prompted. In no part of his long, 
varied, and useful political life does he appear to 
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better advantage than in Hob ezoiting episode of 
the Wliiskey Insurreotion. His Belf-poBsession, 
his oool judgment, swayed neitiier by timidiiy nor 
rashness, never for a moment failed him. Here 
he dispkyed that remarkable combination of per- 
suasion and control, — the indispensable equip- 
ment of a political chief, — which, in later days, 
gave him the leadership of the BepubUcan party. 
With intuitive perception of the political situation 
he saw that the only path to safety, beset with 
difficulty and danger though it were, was through 
the convention at Parkinson's Ferry. He did not 
believe that any revolutionary proceedings had yet 
been taken, or that the convention was an illegal 
body, but he was determined to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and disengage the moderate and 
the law-abiding from the disorderly. By the light 
of his own experience he had learned wisdom. He 
also had drawn a lesson from the French Bevolu- 
tion, and knew the uncontrollable nature of large 
popular assemblages. The news from Philadel- 
phia, the seat of government, was of a kind to 
increase his alarm. Washington was not the man 
to overlook such an insult to authority as the re- 
sistance to the marshal and inspector; nor was it 
probable that Hiunilton would let pass such an 
occasion for showing the strength and vigor of the 
government. 

Before the meeting at Braddock's Held, the 
secretary's plans for a suppression of the insurrec- 
tion were matured. On August 2 he laid before 
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the Piesident an estimate of tibe probable anned 
f oioe of the insnrgentB, and of that with which he 
proposed to reduce them to sabmission. When 
the question of the use of force came before the 
cabinet, Edmund Bandolph, who was secretary of 
state, opposed it in a written opinion, one phrase 
of which deserves repetition : — 

^It is a faet well known that the partaes in the United 
States are highly inflamed against each other, and that 
there is bat one character which keeps both in awe. As 
soon as the sword shall be drawn, who shall be aUe to 
retain them." 

MifiBin, the governor of Pennsylvania, depre* 
oated immediate resort to force; the yenerablp 
Chief Justice McKean suggested the sending of 
oommissioners on the part of the federal and state 
governments. Washington, with perfect judg- 
ment, combined these plans, and happily allied 
conciliation willi force. A proclamation was is- 
sued on August 7 summoning all persons inyolved 
in the disturbance to lay down their arms and re- 
pair to their homes by September 1. Requisitions 
were made upon the governors of Pennsyl^^^nia, 
Maryland, Virginia, and New Jersey for fifteen 
thousand men in all, and a joint commission of 
five was raised, —three of whom on the part of 
the United States were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and two on the part of the State of Pennsyl- 
Tania. This news was soon known at Pittsburgh, 
and rapidly spread through the adjacent country; 
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and it was dear that in the proceedings to be 
taken at Parkinson's Ferry the question of resist- 
ance or submission must be definitively settled. 
On August 14, 1794, tiie conyention assembled; 
two hundred and twenty-six delegates in all, of 
whom ninety-three were from Washington, forty- 
nine from Westmoreland, forty-three from Alle- 
ghany, thirty-three from Fayette, two from Bed- 
ford, five from Ohio County in Virginia, with 
spectators to about the same number. 

Parkinson's Ferry, later called WiUiamsport, 
and now Monongahela City, is on the left bank 
of the Monongahela, about half way between Pitts- 
burgh and Bed Stone Old Fort or Brownsville. 
Braokenridge pictures the scene with his usoal 
local color: ^'Our hall was a grove, and we might 
well be called ^ the Mountain ' (an allusion to the 
radioal left of the Frenrii convention), for we were 
on a very lofty ground overlooking the river. We 
had a gallery of lying timber and stumps, and 
tiiere were more people collected there than i! or^ 
was of the committee.'' In full view of the meet 
ing stood a liberty pole, raised in the morning Iv 
the men who signed the Braddock's Field circular 
order, and it bore the significant motto, ^'Liberty 
and no excise and no asylum for cowards." Among 
the delegates, or the committee, to use their own 
term, were Bradford, Marshall, Brackenridge, 
Findley, and Gallatin. Before the meeting was 
organized, Marshall came to Gallatin and showed 
him the resolutions which he intended to move, 
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intimating at tiie same time tiiat he wished Mr. 
Gtallatin to act as seoretaiy. Mr. Gallatin told 
him that he highly disapproved the resolutions, 
and had oome to oppose both him and Bradford, 
and therefore did not wish to serve. Marshall 
seemed to waver; bnt soon the people met, and 
Edward Cook of Fayette, who had presided at 
Braddock's Eield, was chosen chairman, with Gal- 
latin for secretary. Bradford opened the proceed- 
ings with a sommaiy sketch of the action previ- 
ously taken, declared the porpose of the committee 
to be to determine on a course of action, and his 
own views to be the appointment of committees to 
raise money, purchase arms, enlist volunteers, or 
draft the militia: in a word, though he did not 
use it, to levy war. 

At this point in the proceedings the arrival of 
the commissioners from the President was an- 
nounced, but the progress of the meeting was not 
interrupted. The commissioners were at a house 
near the meeting, but there were serious objections 
against holding a conference at this place. 

Marshall then moved his resolutions. The first, 
declaratory of the grievance of carrying citiaens 
great distances for trial, was unanimously agreed 
to. The second called for a committee of public 
safety ^^to call forth the resources of the western 
country to repel any hostile attempts that may be 
made against the rights of the citizens, or of tiie 
body of the people.'' Had this resolution been 
adopted, the people were definitively committed to 



^ 
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OYert rebellion. This broaght Mr. Gallatin at 
once to his feet. He denied that any hostile at- 
tempts against the rights of tiie people were threat- 
ened, and drew an adroit distinction between the 
regolar army, which had not been called out, and 
the militia, who were a part of the people them- 
selves; and to gain time he moved a reference of 
the resolntions to a committee who should be in- 
structed to wait the action of the government. 
In the course of his speech Gallatin denied the 
assertion that resistance to the excise law was 
legal, or that coercion by tiie government was 
necessarily hostile. He was neither supported by 
his own friends nor opposed by those of Bradford* 
He stood alone. 

But Marshall withdrew his resolution, and a 
committee of sixty was appointed, with power to 
summon the people. The only other objectionable 
resolution was that which pledged the people to 
the support of the laws, except the excise law and 
tiie taking of citizens out of tiieir counties for 
trial, — an exception which Gallatin succeeded in 
having stricken out. He then urged the adoption 
of the resolution, without the exception, as neces- 
sary ^to the establishment of the laws and the 
conservation of the peace,*' and here he was sup- 
ported by Brackenridge. The entire resolutions 
were finally referred to a committee of four, — 
Gallatin, Bradford, Husbands, and Brackenridge. 
The meeting then adjourned. The next morning 
a standing committee of sixty was chosen, one 
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fiom each township. From these a committee of 
twelve was selected to confer with the government 
commissioners. Upon this committee were Cook, 
the chairman, Bradford, Marshall, Gallatin, Brack- 
enridge, and Edgar. The meeting then adjourned. 

Upon this representative body there seems to 
have been no outside pressure. The proclamation 
of the President, which arrived while it was in 
session, showed the determination, while the ap- 
pointment of tiie commission showed the modera- 
tion, of the government. Gallatin availed of each 
(nrcumstance with consummate adroitness, point- 
ing out to the desperate the folly of resistance, 
and to the moderate an issue for honorable retreat. 

Meanwhile, the commissioners reached Pitts- 
burgh, where on August 20 the committee of con- 
ference was received by them, and an informal un- 
derstanding arrived at, which was put in writing. 
The laws were to be enforced with as little incon- 
venience to the people as possible. All criminal 
suits for indictable offenses were to be dropped, 
but civil suits were to take their course. Notice 
was given that a definitive submission must be 
made by September 1 following. On the 22d the 
conference committee answered that they must 
consult with the committee of sixty. Thursday 
the 28th was appointed for a meeting at Bed 
Stone Old Fort, the very spot where the original 
resolutions of opposition were passed in 1791. In 
the report drawn up every member of the twelve, 
except Bradford, favored submission. 
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The hour was oritioal, the deliberations were in 
the open air, and under the eyes of a threatening 
party of seventy riflemen aoeidentally present from 
Washington Connty across the stream. Bradford, 
who instinctively felt that he had placed himself 
beyond the pale of pardon, and to whom there 
was no altemative to revolution but flight, pressed 
an instant decision and rejection of the written 
terms of the commissioners. In the presence of 
personal danger, the conf errees only dared to move 
that part of their report which advised acceptance 
of the proffered terms* The question of submis- 
sion they left untouched. An adjournment was 
obtained. The next day, to quote the words of 
Brackenridge, ^^the committee having convened, 
Gallatin addressed the chair in a speech of some 
hours. It was a piece of perfect eloquence, and 
was heard with attention and without disturbance.'' 
Never was there a more striking instance of intel- 
lectual control over a popular assemblage. He 
saved the western counties of Pennsylvania from 
anarchy and civil war. He was followed by Brack- 
enridge, who, warned by the example of his com- 
panion, or encouraged by the quiet of the assem- 
blage, supported him with vigor. Bradford, on 
the other hand, faced the issue with directness and 
savage vehemence. He repelled the idea of sub- 
mission, and insisted upon an independent govern- 
ment and a declaration of war. Edgar of Wash- 
ington rejoined in support of the report. Gallatin 
now demanded a vote, but the twelve conferrees 
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alone supported him. He then proposed an in- 
formal vote, bat without result. Finalty a secret 
ballot was proposed by a member. A hat was 
passed, and when the slips of paper were taken 
out, there were thirty-four yeas and twenty-three 
nays. The report was dedared to be adopted, 
and amid the soowls of the armed witnesses the 
meeting adjourned; not, however, before a new 
committee of conference had been appointed. On 
this new committee not one of the old leaders was 
named. They evidently knew the folly of further 
dehiy, or of attempting to secure better teims. 
As his final act Colonel Cook, the chairman of the 
standing committee of sixty, indorsed the resolu- 
tion adopted. It declared it to be ^^to the interest 
of the people of the country to accede to the pro- 
posals made by the commissioners on the part of 
the United States." This was duly forwarded, 
with request for a further conference. The com- 
missioners consented, but declined to postpone the 
time of taking the sense of the people beyond 
September 11. 

William Findley said of the famous and critical 
debate at Bed Stone: ^^I had never heard speeches 
that I more ardently desired to see in print than 
those delivered on this occasion. They would not 
only be valuable on account of the oratory and in- 
formation displayed in all the three, and especially 
in Ghdlatin's, who opened the way, but they would 
also have been the best history of the spirit and 
the mistakes which then actuated men's minds.** 
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Findleyf in his allotment of the honors of the 
day, oonsiders that "the verbal alterations made 
by Gbdlatin saved the question." Braokenridge 
tibought that his own seeming to ooineide with 
Bradford prevented the declaration of war; and 
he has been credited with having saved the western 
oonnties from the horrors of civil war, Pittsburgh 
from destruction, and the Federal Union from im* 
minent danger. 

Historians have agreed in according to Gallatin 
the honor of this field day. It was left to John 
C. Hamilton, haU •& century later, to charge a 
want of courage upon Ghdlatin, — a baseless charge.^ 
Not Malesherbes, the noble advocate defending the 
accused monarch before the angry French conven- 
tion, with the certainty of the guillotine as the 
reward of his generosily, is more worthy of admi- 
ration than Ghdlatin boldly pleading the cause of 
order within rifle range of an excited band of law- 
less frontiersmen. IE, as he confessed later, in 
his part in the Pittsburgh resolutions he was guilty 
of "a political sin," he nobly atoned for it under 
circumstances that would have tried the courage 
of men bred to danger and to arms. Sin it was, 
and its consequences were not yet summed up. 
For although the back of the insurrection was 
broken at Bed Stone Old Fort, there was much 
yet to be done before submission could be com- 
pleted. 

Bradford attempted to sign, but found that his 
1 Himatoo^iJiu(ory^ae£9Ni&fie,TL9e. 
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oonne at Bed Stone Old Fort had plaoed him 
outside the amnesty. Well might the moderate 
men say in their familiar manner of Scripture 
allusion, ^^Dagon is fallen." He fled down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to Louisiana, then foreign 
soiL The commissioners waited at Pittsburgh for 
the signatures of adhesion on September 10, which 
was the last day allowed by the terms of anmesty. 
They required that meetings should be held on 
this day in the several townships; the presiding 
officers to report the result to conmiissioner Boss 
at Uniontown the 16th of the same month, on 
which day he would set out for Philadelphia. 
The time was inadequate, but there was no help. 
GaUatin hastened the submission of Fayette, and 
a meeting of committees from the several town* 
ships met at the county seat, Uniontown, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1794, whmi a declaration drawn by 
Mr. Ghdlatin was unanimously adopted. A pas- 
sage in this admirable paper shows the compara- 
tive order which prevailed in Fayette County dur- 
ing this period of trouble. It is an appeal to the 
people of the neighboring counties, who, under the 
influence of their passions and resentment, might 
blame those of Fayette for their moderation. 

^ The only reflection we mean to suggest to them is 
the disinterestedness of our conduct upon this occasion. 
The iodietable off enees to be buried in oblivion were 
•committed amangst them, and almost every civil suit 
that has been institnted under the revenue law, in the 
federal court, was commenced against citizens of this 
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ooiiiit3r. By the temis proposed, the eriminal proteeo- 
tions are to be dropped^ but no conditioD oonld be ob- 
tained for the <nvil Boito. We hare been jprtmniantal 
in obtaining an amnesly, from which thoee alone who 
had a share in the riots deriye a benefit, and the other 
inhabitants of the western oonntry have gained nothing 
for themselyes." 

This declaration was- forwarded on September 
17 to Gk>yemor Mifflin, with reasons for the dehiy, 
and adyioe that signatures were fast being db- 
tained, not only in the neighboring eonnties, but 
even in Fayette, where this formality had not been 
thought necessary. It doses with a forcible ap« 
peal to delay the sending of troops until eyery 
conciliatory measure should haye preyed abortiye. 

But the commissioners, unfortunately, were not 
favorably impressed with the reception they met 
with or the scenes they witnessed on their western 
mission. They had heard of Bradford's threat to 
establish an independent goyemment west of the 
mountains, and they had seen a liberty pole raised 
upon which the people with the greatest difficulty 
had been dissuaded from hoisting a flag with six 
stripes — emblematic of the six counties repre- 
sented in the committee. The flag was made, but 
set aside for the fifteen stripes with reluctance. 
This is Findley's recollection, but Brackenridge 
says that it was a flag of seven stars for the four 
western counties, Bedford, and the two counties 
of Virginia. This, he adds, was the first and only 
manifestation among any class of a desire to sepa- 
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rate from the Union. But here his memory failed 
him. 

Hamilton had long been impatient. Again, as 
in old days, he presented his arguments directly 
to the people. Under the heading, ^Tnlly to the 
people of the United States," he printed a letter 
on August 26, of which the following is a pas- 
sage:— 

^Yonr representatiYes in Congress, pmtmant to the 
commission deriyed from you, and with a full knowledge 
of the pablic exigencies, have laid an excise. At three 
saeoeeding sessioiis they have revised that act • . • and 
you have actually paid more than a million of dollars on 
aecouDt of it. But the four western oounties of Pemi* 
sylrania undertake to rejudge and reverse your decrees. 
You have said, * The Congress shall have power to lay 
eoBeises.' They say, <The Congress shaU noe have this 
power ; ' or, what is equivalent, they shaU not exercise 
it, for a power that may not be exercised is a nullity. 
Your representatives have said, and four times repeated 
it, ^An excise on distilled spirits shall be collected;' 
they say, < It shall not be collected. We will punish, 
expel, and banish the officers who shaU attempt the col- 
lection."' 

The peace conmiissioners returned to Philadel- 
phia and made their report on September 24. The 
next day, September 26, Washington issued a 
proclamation oaUing out the troops. In it he again 
warned the insurgents. The militia, already armed, 
accoutred, and equipped, and awaiting marching 
orders, moved at once. Oovemor Mifflin at first 
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hesitated about his power to call out the militia, 
but when the President's requisition was made, he 
summoned the legislature in special session, and 
obtained from it a hearty support, with authority 
to aooept volunteers and offer a bounty. Thus 
fortified, he made a tour through the lower coun- 
ties of the State, and by his extraordinazy popular 
eloquence soon filled up the ranks. The old sol- 
dier led his troops in person. Those of New Jer- 
sey were commanded by their governor, Bichard 
Howell of Bevolutionary fame. These formed the 
right wing and marched to rendezvous at Bedford 
to cross the mountains by the northern and Pemi- 
sylvania route. The left wing, composed of the 
Virginia troops, under the veteran Morgan, and 
those of Maryland, under Samuel Smith, a briga- 
dier-general in the army of the Be?olution, assem- 
bled at Cumberland to cross the mountains by 
Braddock's Boad. The chief command was con- 
fided to Governor Henry Lee of Yirginia. Wash- 
ington accompanied the army as &r as Bedford. 
Hamilton continued with it to Pittsburgh, which 
was reached in the last days of October and the 
first of November, after a wearisome march across 
the mountains in heavy weather. Arrived in the 
western counties, the army found no opposition. 

Meanwhile, on October 2, the standing commit- 
tee met again at Paildnson's Ferry, and unani- 
mously adopted resolutions declaring the general 
submission, and explaining the reasons why signa- 
tures to the amnesty had not been generaL Find- 
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ky and Bediok were appointed to take these reso- 
lations to the President, and to urge him to stop 
the march of the troops. They met the left wing 
at Carlisle. Washington veoeiyed them ooorte- 
ously, but did not consent to countermand the 
march. They hurried back for more unequiTocal 
assurances, which they hoped to be able to carry 
to meet Washington on his way to review the right 
wing. On October 14, the day of the autumn 
elections, general submissions were universally 
signed, and finally, on October 24, a third and 
last meeting was held at Parkinson's Ferry, at 
which a thousand people attended, when, with 
James Edgar, chairman, and Albert Gallatin, 
secretary, it was resolved, first, that the civil au- 
thority was fully com})etent to punish both past 
and future breaches of the law; secondly, that 
snrrender should be made of all persons charged 
with offenses, in default of which the committee 
would aid in bringing them to justice; thirdly, 
that offices of inspection might be opened, and 
that the distillers were willing and ready to enter 
their stills. 

These resolutions were published in the ^^Pitts- 
Irargh Gaaette." ilndley carried them to Bed- 
ford, but before he reached the army the President 
had retomed to Philadelphia. The march of the 
army was not stopped. The two wings made a 
junction at ITniontown. Companies of horse were 
scattered through the country. New submissions 
were made, and the oath of allegiance, required 
by Oeneral Lee, was generally taken. 
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Hamilton now inyestigated the whole matter of 
the insurreotion, and it was charged against him, 
and the oharge is supported by Findley, with 
names of persons, that he spared no effort to se- 
cure evidence to bring Gallatin within the pale of 
an indictment. Of course he failed in this pur* 
pose, if indeed it were ever seriously entertained. 
But the belief that GbJlatin was the arch-fiend, 
who instigated the Whiskey Insurrection, had 
already become a settled article in the Federalist 
creed, and for a quarter of a century, long after 
the Federalist party had become a tradition of 
the past, the GencTan was held up to scorn and 
hatred, as an incarnation of deviltry — an enemy 
of mankind. 

On the 8th of November, Hamilton, who re- 
mained with the army, wrote to the President that 
General Lee had concluded to take hold of all who 
are worth the trouble by the military arm, and then 
to deliver them over to the disposition of the judi- 
ciary. In the mean time, he adds, ^^all possible 
means are using to obtain evidence, and accom- 
plices will be turned against the others." 

The night of November 18, 1794, was appointed 
for the arrests; a dreadful night Findley describes 
it to have been. The night was frosty; at eight 
o'clock the horse sallied forth, and before daylight 
arrested in their beds about two hundred men. 
The New Jersey horse made the seizures in the 
Mingo Creek settlement, the hot-bed of the insur- 
rection and the scene of the early excesses. The 
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prisoners were taken to Pittsburgb, and thenoe, 
mounted on horses, and guarded by the Philadel- 
phia Gentlemen Corps, to the capital. Their en- 
trance into Cannonsbnrg is graphically described 
by Dr. Camahan, president of Princeton College, 
in his account of the insurrection. 

^The contrast between the Philadelphia horsemen 
and the prisoners was the most striking that can be 
imagined. The Philadelphians were some of the most 
wealthy and respectable men of that city. Their mii- 
form was blae, of the finest broadcloth. Their horses 
were large and beaatif nl, all of a bay color, so nearly 
alike that it seemed that every two of them would make 
a good span of coach horses. Their trappings were su- 
perb. Their bridles, stirrups, and martingales glittered 
with silver. Their swords, which were drawn, and held 
elevated in the right hand, gleamed in the rajrs of the 
setting son. The prisoners were also mounted on horses 
of all shapes, sizes, and colors ; some large, some small, 
some long tails, some short, some fat, some lean, some 
every color and form that can be named. Some had 
saddles, some blankets, some bridles, some halters, some 
with stirrups, some with none. The riders also were 
various and grotesque in their appearance. Some were 
old, some young, some hale, respectable looking men ; 
others were pale, meagre, and shabbily dressed. Some 
had great coats, — others had blankets on their shoul- 
ders. The countenance of some was downcast, melan- 
choly, dejected ; that of others, stem, indignant, mani- 
festing that they thought themselves undeserving such 
treatment. Two Philadelphia horsemen rode in front 
and then two prisoners, and two horsemen and two 
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priflonen, aetoally tfaroaghoat a line eztending perluips 
half a mile. ... If theie men had been the ones chiefly 
guilty of the disturbanee, it woold hare been no more 
than they deserved. Bat the guilty had signed the 
amnesty^ or had left the ooonty before the army ap- 
proached." 

Dallas, the seoretary of state, Ghdlatin's friend, 
was one of tibia troop. GbJIatin saw him soon 
after his return. In a letter to his wife of Deoem- 
ber 8, Gbdlatin relates the experience of the trooper 
who had little stomach for the work he had to do. 

^1 saw Dallas yesterday. Poor fellow had a most 
disagreeable campaign of it. He says the spirits, I call 
it the madness, of the FhiladeliJua Gentlemen's Corps 
was beyond conception before the arrival of the Presi- 
dent. He saw a list (handed aboat through the army 
by officers, nay, by a general officer) of the names of 
those persons who were to be destroyed at all events, 
and yon may easily gaess my own was one of the most 
oonspicaons. Being one day at table with sundry 
oflBksers, and having expressed his opinion that, if the 
army were going onfy to support the civil authority, and 
not to do any military execution, one of them (DaUas 
did not tell me his name, but I am told it was one Boss 
of Lancaster, aid&de-camp to Miffiin) half drew a dag- 
ger he wore instead of a sword, and swore any man 
who uttered such sentiments oug^t to be dagged. The 
President, however, on his arrival, and afterwards 
Hamilton, took uncommon pains to change the senti- 
ments, and at last it became fashionable to adopt, or at 
least to express, sentiments similar to those inculcated 
by them." 
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Bandolph was, perhaps, not fax out of the way 
in his fear of a civil war should blood be drawn, 
and in his oonviction that the inflnenoe of Wash« 
ington was the only sedative for the fevered politi- 
eal pnlse. On November 17 general orders were 
issued for the return of the army, a detachment of 
twenty-five hundred men only remaining in the 
West, under command of Oeneral Morgan. There 
were no further disturbances. The army expenses 
gave a circulating medium, and the fiomers, hav- 
ing now the means to pay their taxes, made no 
further complaints of the excise law. The total 
expense of the insurrection to the government was 
t800,000. 

Mr. Gallatin returned with his wife from his 
western home early in November. He had been 
again chosen at the October elections to represent 
Fayette in the Pennsylvania Assembfy. More- 
over, at the same time, he was elected to represent 
the congressional district of Washington and Alle- 
ghany in the House of Bepresentatives of the 
United States. Of four candidates Gallatin led 
the poll. Judge Brackenridge was next in order. 
No better proof is needed of the firm hold Gallatin 
had in the esteem and affection of the people. No 
doubt, either, that they understood his principles, 
and relied upon his sincere attachment to the 
country he had made his home. 

When he appeared to take his seat in the As- 
sembly he found that his election was contested. 
A petition was presented from thirty-four persons 
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oallmg themselYes peaceable citizens of Washing- 
ton County, which stated that their yotes had not 
been cast, because of the disturbed condition of 
the country, and requested the Assembly to deohure 
the district to have been in a state of insurrection 
at the time of the election, and to Taoate the same. 
Mr. Ghdlatin knew the person who procured the 
signatures, and also that the business originated 
in the army. It was couched in terms insulting 
to all the members elect from that district. After 
a protracted debate the election was declared void 
on January 9, 1795. It was during this debate 
that Mr. GbJlatin made the celebrated speech 
called ^^The speech on the western elections," in 
which occurs the confession already alluded to. 
Speaking of the Pittsburgh resolutions of 1792, 
he said: — 

^ I might say that those resolutions did not originate 
at Fittsboigh, as they were almost a transoript of the 
resolutionB adopted at Washington the preceding year; 
and I might even add that they were not introduced by 
me at the meeting. But I wish not to exculpate myself 
where I feel I have been to blame. The sentiments 
thus expressed were not illegal or eriminal; yet I will 
freely acknowledge that they were violent, intemperate, 
and reprehensible. For, by attempting to render the 
office contemptible, they tended to diminiflh that respect 
for the execution of the laws which is essential to the 
maintenance of a free government; bat whilst I feel 
regret at the remembrance, though no hesitation in this 
open confession of that my anlypoUUcal «in, let me add 
that the Uame ought to fall where it is deserved." 
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This was the first speech of GbJlatin that ap- 
peared in print — simple, Inoid, oonvincing. The 
Tesnlt of the new Assembly election would natu- 
lally determine the right of the representatiyes of 
the contested district to their seats in Congress. 
Word had gone forth from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that Gallatin must not take his seat in Con- 
gress, and the whippers-in took heed of the desire 
of their chief. A line of instruction to BadoUet, 
who lived at Greensburg in Washington County, 
across the river from Gallatin's residence, deter- 
mined the matter. Ghdlatin warned him against 
the attemjyt that would be made to disaffect that 
district because none of the representatiyes whose 
seats had been vacated were residents of it. ^^Fall 
not into the snare," he wrote; ^^take up nobody 
from your own district; reelect unanimously the 
same members, whether they be your favorites or 
not. It is necessary for the sake of our general 
character." Here is an instance of that true po- 
litical instinct which made of him ^^the ideal party 
leader." His advice was followed, and all the 
members were reelected but one, who declined. 
Mr. Gallatin returned to his seat in the Assembly 
on February 14, and retained it until March 12, 
when he asked and obtained leave of absence. He 
does not appear to have taken further part in the 
session. The subjects, personal to himself, which 
occupied his attention during the summer will be 
touched upon elsewhere. 

The pitiful business of the trial of the western 
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priaonerB needs only brief mention* In May Gkd- 
latinwas summoned before the grand jury as a wit- 
ness on the part of the govenmient. The inquiry 
was finished May 12, and twenty«two bills were 
found for treason. AgainstFayette two bills were 
found; one for misdemeanor in raising the liberty 
pole in Uniontown. The petit jury was composed 
of twelve men from each of the counties of Fayette, 
Washington, Alleghany, and Northumberland, but 
none from Westmoreland. One man, a German 
from Westmoreland, who was concerned in a riot 
in Fayette, was found guilty and condemned to 
death. Mr. Gallatin, at the request of the jury, 
drew a petition to the President, who granted a 
pardon. Washington extended merqy to the only 
other offender who ineuned the same penalty. 

To the dose of this national episode, which, in 
its Tsrious phases of incident and character, is of 
dramatic interest, Gallatin, through good repute 
and ill repute, stood manfully by his constitnents 
and friends. 



CHAFTEB V 

MEBfBEB OF C0NGBES8 

The first session of the fourth Congress began 
at Pluladelphia on Monday, Deoember 7, 1796. 
Washington was president, John Adams vioe- 
president. No one of Washington's original oon- 
stitntional advisers remained in his cabinet. Jef- 
f erscm retired from the State Department at the 
beginning of the first session of the third Congress. 
Edmund Bandolph, appointed in his place, re* 
signed in a dond of obloquy on August 19, 1795, 
and the portfolio was temporarily in charge of 
Timothy Pickering, secretary of war. Hamilton 
resigned the department of tibe Treasury on Janu- 
ary 81, 1795, and Oliver Wolcott, Jr., succeeded 
him in that most important of the early offices of 
the government. General Henry Enox, the first 
secretary of war, pressed by his own private affairs 
and the interests of a large family, withdrew on 
December 28, 1794, and Timothy Pickering, the 
postmaster -general, had been appointed in his 
stead January 2, 1795. The Navy Department 
was not as yet esteblished (the act creating it was 
passed April 80, 1798), but tibe affairs which con- 
cerned this branch of the public service were under 
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the direction of the seoretaiy of war. The admin- 
istration of Washington was drawing to a close. 
In the lately reconstructed cabinet, honesty patri- 
otic, and thorough in administration, there was no 
man of shining mark. The Senate was still in 
the hands of the Federal party. The bare major- 
ity which rejected GhJlatin in the previous Con- 
gress had increased to a sufficient strength for 
party purposes, but neither in the ranks of the 
administration nor the opposition was there in this 
august assemblage one commanding figure. 

The House was nearly equalfy divided. The 
post of speaker was warmly contested. Frederick 
A. Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, who bad presided 
over the House at the sessions of the first C!on- 
gress, 1789-1791, and again over the third, 1798- 
1796, was the candidate of the Federalists, but 
was defeated by Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey, 
whose views in the last session had drifted him 
into sympathy with the Bepublican opposition. 
The House, when full, numbered one hundred and 
five members, among whom were the ablest men 
in the country, veterans of debate versed in parlia- 
mentary law and skilled in the niceties of party 
fence. In the Federal ranks, active, conscious of 
their power, and proud of the great party which 
gloried in Washington as their chief, were Bobert 
Ooodloe Harper of South Carolina, Theodore 
Sedgwick of Massachusetts, Boger Gbiswold and 
Uriah Tracy of Connecticut, who led the front 
and held the wings of debate; while in reserve, 
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broken in health but still in the prime of life, the 
pride of his party and of the House, was Fisher 
Ames, the orator of his day, whose magio tones 
held friend and foe in rapt attention, while he 
mastered the reason or touched the heart. Upon 
these men the Federal party relied for the yindioa- 
tion of their principles and the maintenance of 
their power. Supporting them were William 
Vans Murray of Maryland, Goodrich and Hill- 
house of Connecticut, William Smith of South 
Carolina, Silgreaves of Pennsylyania, and in the 
ranks a well-trained party. Opposed to this for- 
midable array of Federal talent was the Bepubli- 
oan party, young, vigorous, and in majority, bold 
in their ideas but as yet hesitating in purpose 
under the controlling if not overruling influence 
of the name and popularity of Washington. 

Hamilton watched the shifting fortunes of his 
parly from a distance, and found time in the pres- 
sure of a large legal practice to aid each branch 
of administration in turn with his advice. But 
though he still inspired its councils, he no longer 
directed its course. In his Monticello home Jef- 
ferson waited till the fruit was ripe for falling, 
occasionally impatient that his followers did not 
more roughly shake the tree. 
. The open rupture of Jefferson with Hamilton 
was the first great break in the Federal adminis- 
tration; the lukewarmness of Madison, whose 
leanings were always towards Jefferson, followed. 

At the head of the Bepublican opposition was 
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MadiflOQ. Wise in oonndll, oonyinoing in aign- 
meat, an able and even adroit debater, be was an 
admirable leader, but bis taoties were rather of 
the oloeet than the field. He was wantbg in the 
personal vigor which, looming defense, delights 
in bold attack upon the central position of the 
enemy, and carries opposition to the last limit of 
parliamentary aggressiim. With this mildness of 
character, thongh recognised as the leader of his 
party, he, as a habit, waived his control upon the 
floor of the House, and, reserving his interCorenoe 
for occasions when questions of constitutional in- 
terpretation arose, left the general direction of 
debate to WUliam B. Giles of Virginia, a skillfol 
tactician and a ready debater, keen, bold, and 
troubled by no scruples of modesty, respect, or 
reverence for friend or foe. Of equal vigor, but 
of more reserve, was John Nicholas of Virginia — 
a man of strong intellect, reliable temper, and 
with the dignity of the old schooL To these were 
now added Albert Gallatin and Edward Living- 
ston. Edward Livii^pEtton, from New York, was 
young, and as yet inesperienced in debate, but of 
remarkable powers. He was another example of 
that early intelleotnal maitnrity which was a char* 
acteristic of the time. 

When Congress met, the aU-disfairbing question 
was the foreign policy of the United States. The 
influence of the French Bevolution upon American 
politics was great. The Federalists, conservative 
in their views, held the new democratic doctrines 
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in abbonenoe, and used the terrible ezoeaaeB of 
the French Bevohtion with telling force against 
their Bepoblicaxi adyenaries. The need of a strong 
government was held np as the only altemathre 
to anarchy. In the straggle which now united 
Europe against the French rqmblic, the sjnnpa- 
thies of tl^ Federalists were wi^ England. Hence 
they were accused of a desire to establish a mon- 
archy in the United States, and were ignominionsly 
called the British party. Shays^s BebeUion in 
Massachusetts and the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Pennsylvania gave point to their argmnents. 

On the other side was the large and powerful 
party which, throughout the war in the Continental 
Congress, under the confederation in the national 
convention which framed and in the state oonTcn- 
tions which ratified the Constitntian, had opposed 
the tendenqr to centralisation, but had been de- 
f eated by the yearning of the body of the plain 
people for a government strong enough at least to 
secore them peace at home and protection abroad. 
This natural craving being satisfied, the old aver- 
sion to cLiss distinctions retained. The dread of 
an aristocracy, which did not exist even in name^ 
threw many of Ac supporters of the Constitution 
into the ranks of its opponcDis, who were demo» 
crats in name and in fact. The proclamation of 
the rights of man awoke this latent sentiment, and 
aroused an intense sympatiiy for the peofde of 
France. This again was strengthened by the 
memory, still warm, of the services of France in 
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the cause of independence. Lafayette, wHo repre- 
Sfflited the trne French republican spirit, and held 
a place in the affections of the American people 
second onfy to that of Washington, was languish- 
ing, a prisoner to the coalition of sovereigns, in 
an Austrian dungeon. 

Jefferson returned from France deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the French Beyolution. His 
views were wamdy received by his political friends, 
and the principles of the new school of politics 
were rapidly spread by an eager band of acolytes, 
whose ranks were recruited until the feeble oppo- 
sition became a powerful parly. Democratic so- 
cieties, organized on the plan of the French Jaco- 
bin dubs, extended French influence, and no doubt 
were aided in a practical way by Genet, whose 
recent marriage with the daughter of George Clin- 
ton, the head of the Bepublican party in New 
York, was an additional link in the bond of alli- 
ance. 

During the second session of the third Congress 
Madison had led the opposition in a mild manner; 
party lines were not yet strongly defined, and die 
influence of Washington was paramount. In the 
interim between its expiration and the meeting of 
the fourth Congress in December, the country was 
wildly agitated by the Jay treaty. This document 
not reaching America until after the adjournment 
of Congress in March, Washington convened the 
Senate in extra and secret session on June 1, 
and the treaty was ratified by barely two thirds 
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majorily. Impradenily withheld for a time, it was 
at last made public by Senator Mason of Virginia, 
one of the ten who voted against its ratification. 
It disappointed the people, and was denounced as 
a weak and ignominious surrender of American 
rights. The merchants of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston protested against it 
in public meetings. It was burned, and the Eng- 
lish flag was trailed in the dust before the British 
minister's house at the capital. Jay was hung 
in effigy, and Hamilton, who ventured to defend 
the treaty at a public meeting, was stoned. To 
add to the popular indignation tliat the impress- 
ment of American seamen had been ignored in the 
instrument, came the alarming news that the Brit- 
ish ministry had renewed their order to seize ves- 
sels carrying provisions to France, whither a large 
part of the American grain crop was destined. 
On the other hand, Bandolph, the secretaiy of 
state, had compromised the dignity of his official 
position in his intercourse with Fauchet, the late 
French ambassador, whose correspondence with 
his government, thrown overboard from a French 
packet, had been fished up by a British man-of- 
war, and forwarded to Grenville, by whom it was 
returned to America. Thus petard answered pe- 
tard, and the charge by the Bepublicans upon the 
Federalists of taking British gold was returned 
with interest, and the accusation of receiving bribe 
money was brought dose home to Bandolph, if 
not proved. 
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Hard names were not wanting either; Jefierson 
was ridiculed as a aana-culotte and red-legged 
Democrat. Nor was Washington spared. He was 
charged with an assumption of royal airs, with 
political hypocrisy, and even with being a public 
defaulter; a charge which no one dared to father, 
and which was instantly shown to be false and 
malicious. It was made by Baohe in ^^The Au- 
rora," a contemptible sheet after the fashion of 
**L'Ami du Peuple," Marat's Paris organ. 

Such was the temper of the people when the 
House of Bepresentatiyes met on December 7, 
1795. The speaker, Dayton, was strongly anti- 
British in feeling. He was a family connectiofn 
of Burr, but there is no reason to suppose that he 
was under the personal influence of that adroit 
and unscrupulous partisan. On the 8th President 
Washington, according to his custom, addressed 
both houses of Congress. This day for the first 
time the gallery was thrown open to the public. 
When the reply of the Senate came up for con- 
sideration, the purpose of the Bepublicans was 
at once manifest. They would not consent to 
the approbation it expressed of the conduct of the 
administration. They would not admit tliat the 
causes of external discord had been extinguished 
*'on terms consistent with our national honor and 
safety," or indeed extinguished at all, and they 
would not acknowledge that the efforts of the 
P^resident to establish the peace, freedom, and 
prosperity of the country had been ^^enlightened 
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and firm/* NevertlieleBs the address was agreed 
to by a Tote of 14 to 8. 

In the House a resolution was moved that a 
respeetful address ought to be presented. The 
opposition immediately declared itself. Objection 
was made to an address, and in its stead the ap- 
pointment of a committee to wait personally on 
the President was moyed. The covert intent was 
apparent through the thin veil of expediency, 
but the Bepnblicans as a body were unwilling to 
go this length in discourtesy, and did not support 
the motion. Only eighteen members voted for it. 
Messrs. Madison, Sedgwick, and Silgreaves, the 
committee to report an address, brought in a draft 
on. the 14th which was ordered to be printed for 
the use of the members. The next day the work 
of dissection was begun by an objection to the 
words ^^probably unequaled spectacle of national 
happiness " applied to the country, and the words 
^^undiminished confidence" applied to the Presi- 
dent. The words ^^probably unequaled" were 
stricken out without decided opposition by a vote 
of forty-three to thirly-nine. Opinions were di- 
vided on that subject even in the ranks of the 
Federalists. The cause of dissatisfaction was the 
Jay treaty. The address was recommitted with- 
out a division. The next day Madison brought 
in the address with a modificatibn of the clause 
objected to. In ita mm fmm the ^very great 
share " of Waikmgton's sealous and faithful ser- 
in securing the national happiness was ac- 
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knowledged. The address thus amended was anaii- 
imously adopted. In this enoonnter nothing was 
gained by the BepuUioans. The people would 
not haye endured an open declaration of want of 
confidence in Washington. But the entering wedge 
of the new policy was driven. The treaty was to 
be assailed. It was, however, the pretext, not the 
cause of the struggle, the real object of which was 
to extend the powers of the House, and subordi- 
nate the executive to its will. Before beginning 
the main attack the Bepublicans developed their 
general plan in their treatment of secondary issues; 
of these the principal was a tightening of the con- 
trol of the House over the Treasury Department. 

In this Mr. GaUatin took the lead. His first 
measure was the appointment of a standing Com- 
mittee of Finance to superintend the general oper* 
ations of this nature, — an efficient aid to the 
Treasury when there is accord between the admin- 
istration and the House, an annoying censor when 
the latter is in opposition. This was the beginning 
of the Ways and Means C!ommittee, which soon 
became and has since continued to be the most 
important committee of the House. To it were 
to be referred all reports from the Treasury De- 
partment, all propositions relating to revenue, and 
it was to report on the state of the public debt, 
revenue, and expenditures. The committee was 
appointed without opposition. It consisted of four- 
teen members, William Smith, Sedgwick, Madi- 
son, Baldwin, GhiUatin, Bourne, Oilman, Murray, 
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Buck, Grilbert, Isaac Smith, Blonnt, Patten, and 
Hillhouse, and represented the strength of both 
political parties. To this committee the estimates 
of appropriations for the support of the govern- 
ment for the coming year were referred. The 
next step was to bring to the knowledge of the 
House the precise condition of the Treasury. To 
this end the secretaiy was called upon to furnish 
comparative views of the commerce and tonnage 
of the country for every year from the formation 
of the department in 1789, with tables of the ex- 
ports and imports, foreign and domestic, separately 
stated, and with a division of the nationality of 
the carrying vessels. Later, comparative views 
were demanded of the receipts and expenditures 
for each year; the receipts under the heads of 
Loans, Revenue in its various forms, and others 
in their several divisions; the expenditures, also, 
to be classified under the heads of Civil List, For- 
eign Intercourse, Military Establishment, Indian 
Department, Naval, etc. Finally a call was made 
for a statement of the annual appropriations and 
the applications of them by the Treasury. The 
object of Mr. Gallatin was to establish the ex- 
penses of the government in each department of 
service on a permanent footing for which annual 
appropriations should be made, and for any ex- 
traordinary expenditure to insist on a special appro- 
priation for the stated object and none other^ By 
keeping constantly before the House this distinc- 
tion between the permanent fund and temporary 
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exigencies, he aocustomed it to take a praetioal 
business view of its legislative duties, and the 
people to understand the principles he endeavored 
to apply. 

In a debate at the beginning of the session, on 
a bill for establishing trading houses with the In- 
dians, Mr. Gallatin showed his hand by declaring 
that he would not consent to appropriate any part 
of the war funds for the scheme; nor, in view of 
the need of a4ditional permanent funds for the 
discharge of the public debt, would he vote for 
the bill at all, unless there was to be a reduction 
in the expense of the military establishment; and 
he would not be diverted from his purpose although 
Mr. Madison advocated the bill because of its ex- 
tremely benevolent object. The Federal leaders 
saw clearly to what this doctrine would bring 
them, and met it in the beginning. The first 
struggle occurred when the appropriations for the 
service of 1796 were brought before the House. 
Beginning with a discussion upon the salaries of 
the officers of the mint, the debate at once passed 
to the principle of appropriations. The Federal- 
ists insisted that a discussion of the merits of 
establishments was not in order when the appropri- 
ations were under consideration; that the House 
ought not, by withholding appropriations, to de- 
stroy establishments formed by the whole legisla- 
ture, that is, by the Senate and House; that the 
House should vote for the appropriations agreeably 
to the laws already made. This view was sane- 
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tioned by praetioe. Mr. Gallatin immediately 
opposed this as an alanning and dangerous princi- 
ple* He insisted liiiat th^ce was a certain discre- 
tionary power in the House to appropriate or not 
to appropriate for any object whatever, whether 
that object were andiorized or not. It was a 
power Tested in the House for the purpose of 
checking the other branches of goTemment when- 
ever necessary. He claimed that this power was 
shown in the making of yearly instead of perma- 
nent appropriations for tiie civil list and military 
establishments, yet when the House desired to 
strengthen public credit it had rendered the appro- 
priation for those objects permanent and not yearly. 
It was, therefore, ^^contradictory to suppose that 
the House was bound to do a certain act at the 
same time that they were exercising the discretion- 
ary power of voting upon it." The debate deter- 
mhied nothing, but it is of interest as the first 
declaration in Congress of the supremacy of the 
House of Bepresentatives. 

The great debate which, from the principles in- 
volved in it as well as the ai^nment and oratory 
with which they were discussed, made this session 
of the House &mous, waa on the treaty with Gbreat 
Britain. This was the first foreign treaty made 
since the establishment of the Constitution. The 
treaty was sent in to the House ^^for the informa- 
tion of Congress," by the President, on March 1, 
with notice of its ratification at London in Octo- 
ber. The next day Mr. Edward Livingston moved 
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that the President be requested to send in a copy 
of the instructions to the minister of the United 
States who negotiated the treaty, together with 
the oorrespondence and other documents. A few 
days later he amended his resolution by adding an 
exception of such of said papers as any existing 
negotiations rendered improper to disclose. The 
Senate in its ratification of the treaty suspended the 
operation of the clause regulating the trade with 
the West Indies, on which Great Britain still 
imposed the old colonial restriction, and recom- 
mended the President to open negotiations on this 
subject; and in fact such negotiations were -in 
progress. The discussion was opened on the Fed- 
eral side by a request to the gentlemen in f ayor of 
the call to give their reasons. Mr. Gallatin sup- 
ported the resolution, and expressed surprise at 
any objection, considering that the exception of 
the mover rendered the resolution of itself unex- 
ceptionable. The President had not informed the 
House of the reasons upon which the treaty was 
based. If he did not think proper to give the 
information sought for, he would say so to them. 
A question might arise whether the House should 
get at those secrets even if the President refused 
the request, but that was not the present question. 
In reply to Mr. Murray, who asserted that the 
treaty was the supreme law of the land, and that 
there was no discretionary power in the House 
except on the question of its constitutionality, Mr. 
Gallatin said that Congress possessed the power 
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of regulating trade, — perhaps the treaty-making 
power clashed with that, — and oonduded by ob- 
serving that the House was the grand inquest of 
the nation, and that it had the right to oall for 
papers on which to ground an impeachment. At 
present he did not contemplate an exercise of 
that right. Mr. Madison said it was now to be 
decided whether the general power of making trea- 
ties supersedes the powers of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, particularly specified in the Constitu- 
tion, so as to give to the executive all deliberative 
will and leave the House only an executive and 
ministerial instrumental agency; and he proposed 
to amend the resolution so as to read, ^^exoept so 
much of said papers as in his (the President's) 
judgment it may be inconsistent with the interest 
of the United States at this time to disclose." 
But his motion was defeated by a vote of 47 nays 
to 87 yeas. 

The discussion being resumed in committee of 
the whole, the expressions of opinion were free on 
both sides, but so moderate that one of the mem- 
bers made comment on the calmness and temper 
of the discussion. Nicholas said that, if the treaty 
were not the law of the land, the President should 
be impeached. But the parts of the treaty into 
which the President had not the right to enter, he 
oould not make law by proclamation. Swanwidk 
supported the call as one exercised by the House 
of Commons. On the Federal side. Harper said 
that the papers were not necessary, and, being 
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unneoeBsary, the demand was an improper and 
onoomrtitational interferenoe with the ezeoatiTe 
department. If he thought them neoeasary, he 
would change the milk and water style of the reso* 
lutions. In that case the House had a right to 
them and he had no idea of requesting as a favor 
what should be demanded as a right. Ghillatin, 
he said, had declared that it was a request, but 
that in case of refusal it might be considered 
whetiber demand should not be made, and he charged 
that when, at the time the motion was made, the 
question had been asked, what use was to be made 
of the papers, Gallatin did not and could not reply. 
Mr. Gallatin answered that whether the House 
had a discretionary power, or whether it was bound 
by the instrument, there was no impropriety in 
calling for the papers. He hoped to have avoided 
the constitutional question in the motion, but as 
the gentiemen had come forward on that ground, 
he had no objection to rest the decision of the 
constitutional power of Congress on the fate of 
the present question. He would therefore state 
that the House had a right to ask for the papers. 

The constitutional question being thus squarely 
introduced, Mr. Gallatin made an elaborate speech, 
which, from its conciseness in stetement, straigth 
of argument, and wealth of citetions of authority, 
was, to say the least, inferior to no other of those 
drawn out in this memorable struggle. In ito 
course he compared the opinion of those who had 
opposed the resolution to the saying of an English 
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bishop, that the people had nothing to do with the 
law but to obey it, and likened their conduct to 
the servile obedience of a Parliament of Paris 
under the old order of things. He concluded with 
the hope that the dangerous doctrine, that the 
representatives of the people have not the right 
to consult their discretion when about exercising 
powers delegated by the CSonstitution, would re- 
ceive its death-blow. GMswold replied in what 
by conunon consent was the strongest ai^ument 
on the Federal side. The call, at first view sim- 
ple, had, he said, become a grave matter. The 
gist of his objection to it was that the people in 
their Constitution had made the treaty power para- 
mount to the l^islative, and had deposited that 
power with the President and Senate. 

Mr. Madison once more rose to the constitu- 
tional question. He said that, if the passages of 
the Constitution be taken literally, they must dash. 
The word stfprem^, as applied to treaties, meant 
as over the state Constitutions, and not over the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. He 
supported Mr. Gallatin's view of the congressional 
power as cooperative with the treaty power. A 
construction which made the treaty power omnipo- 
tent he thought utterly inadmissible in a consti- 
tution marked throughout with limitations and 
checks. 

Mr. Gallatin again claimed the attention of the 
House, as the original question of a call for papers 
had resolved itself into a discussion on the treaty- 
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making power. In the treaty of peace of 178S 
there were three articles which might be sapposed 
to interfere with the legialative powers of the 
several States: 1st, that which related to the pay- 
ment of debts; 2d, the provision for no future 
confiscations; 8d, the restitution of estates al- 
ready confiscated. The first could not be denied. 
''Those," he said, ''might be branded with the 
epithet of disorganizers, who threatened a dissolu- 
tion of the Union in case the measures they dic- 
tated were not obeyed; and he knew, although he 
did not ascribe it to any member of the House, 
that men high in office and reputation had indus- 
triously spread an alarm that the Union would be 
dissolved if the present motion was carried." He 
took the ground that a treaty is not valid, and 
does not bind the nation as such, till it has re- 
ceived the sanction of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives. Mr. Harper closed the argument on the. 
Federal side. On March 24 the resolution calling 
for the papers was carried by a vote of yeas 62, 
nays 87, absent 6, the speaker 1 (106). Living- 
ston and Gallatin were appointed to present the 
request to the Pk^sident. 

On March 80 the President returned answer to 
the effect that he considered it a dangerous prece- 
dent to admit this right in the House; that the 
assent of the House was not necessaiy to the va- 
lidity of a treaty; and he absolutely refused com- 
pliance with the request. The letter of instruc- 
tions to Jay would bear the closest examination. 
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but the oabinet soomed to take shelter behind it, 
and it was on their reoommendation that the Presi- 
dent's refusal was explicit. This message, in 
spite of the opposition of the Federaliste, was 
referred, by a vote of 66 yeas to 87 nays, to the 
committee of the whole. This reference involved 
debate. In his opposition to this motion, Mr. 
Harper said that the motives of the friends of the 
resolution had been avowed by the ^^ gentleman 
who led the business, from Pennsylvania; " whereby 
it appears that Mr. Gallatin led the Bepublicans 
in the first debate. During this his first session 
he shared this distinction with Mr. Madison. At 
the next he became the acknowledged leader of 
the Bepublican party. 

On April 8 the debate was resumed. This 
second debate was led by Mr. Madison, who con- 
sidered two points! Ist, ibe application for papers; 
2d9 the constitutional righte of Congress. His 
argmnent was of course calm and dispassionate 
after his usual manner. The contest ended on 
April 7, with the adoption of two resolutions : Ist, 
that the power of making treaties is exclusively 
with the President and Senate, and the House do 
not chum an agency in making them, or ratifying 
tfaem when made; 2d, that when made a treaty 
must depend for the execution of ite stipulations 
on a law or laws to be passed by Congress; and 
the House have a right to deliberate and deter- 
mine the expediency or inexpediency of carrying 
treaties into effect. These resolutions were carried 
by a vote of 68 to 27. 
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There was now a tmoe of a few days. In the 
meanwhile the oonntry was agitated to an extent 
which, if words mean anything, really threatened 
an attempt at dissolution of the Union, if not civil 
war itself. The objections on the part of the Be* 
publicans were to the treaty as a whole. Their 
sympathies were with France in her struggle for 
liberty and democratb institutions and against 
England, and their real and proper ground of 
antipathy to the instrmnent lay in its ooncessiim 
of the right of captmre of French property in 
American vessek, whilst the treaty with France 
forbade her to seize British property in American 
vessels. The objections in detaO had been formu* 
lated at the Boston public meeting the year before. 
The commercial cities were distorbed by the inter- 
ference with the carrying trade; the entire coast, 
by the search of vessels and the impressment of 
seamen; the agricultural regions, by the closing 
of the outlet for their surplus product; the upland 
districts, by the stoppage of t^ export of timber. 
But the couitiy was without a navy, was ill pre- 
pared for war, and die security of the frontier was 
involved in the restoration of the posts still held 
by the British. 

The political sitoaticm was uncertain if not ab- 
solutely menacing. The threats of disunion were 
by no means vague. The Pendleton Society in 
Virginia had passed secession resolutions, and 
a similar disposition appeared in other States. 
While tiie treaty was condemned in the United 
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States, British statesmen were not of one opinion 
as to the advantages they had gained by Gren* 
ville's diplomacy. Jay's desire, expressed to Ban- 
dolph, ^^to manage so that in case of wars onr 
people should be united and those of England di- 
vided," was not wholly disappointed. And there 
is on record the eoi^ression of Lord Sheffield, when 
he heard of the rupture in 1812, ^^ We have now 
a complete opportunity of getting rid of that most 
impolitic treaty of 1794, when Lord GrenviUe 
was so perfectly duped by Jay."^ Washington's 
ratification of the treaty went far to correct the 
hasty judgment of the people, and to reconcile 
them to it as a choice of evils. Supported by this 
modified tone of public opinion, the Federalists 
determined to press the necessary appropriation 
bills for carrying the treaties into effect. Besides 
the Jay treaty there were also before the House 
the Wayne treaty with the Indians, the Pinckney 
treaty with Spain, and the treaty with Algiers. 
With these three the House was entirely content, 
and the country was impatient for theb immediate 
operation. Wayne's treaty satisfied the inhabi- 
tants on the frontier. The settlers along the Ohio, 
among whom wad Ghdlatin's constituency, were 
eager to avail themselves of the privileges granted 
by that of Pinckney, which was a triumph of di- 
plomacy; and all America, while ready to beard 
the British lion, seems to have been in terror of 

I Lord Sheffield to Mr. Abbott, November 0, 1812. Corre- 
spondeitoe of Lord CkiehuUr^ iL 409. 
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the Dey of Algiers. Mr. Sedgwick offered a 
resolution providing for the ezecation of the four 
treaties. Mr. Gallatin insisted on and received 
a separate consideration of each. That with Great 
Britain was reserved till the rest were disposed 
of. It was taken up on April 14. Mr. Madison 
opened the debate. He objected to the treaty as 
wanting in real reciprocity; 2d, in insu£Giciency of 
its provisions as to the rights of neutrals; 8d, be- 
cause of its commercial restrictions. Other Be- 
publican leaders followed, making strong points 
of the position in which the treaty placed the 
United States with regard to France, to whom it 
was bound by a treaty of commercial alliance, 
which was a part of t^ contract of aid in the 
Bevolutionary War; and also of the possible in- 
justice which would befall American claimants in 
the British courts of admiralty. 

The Federalists clung to their ground, defended 
the treaty as the best attainable, and held up as 
the alternative a war, for which the refusal of the 
Bepublicans to support the military establishment 
and build up a navy left the country unprepared. 
In justice to Jay, his significant words to Ban- 
dolph, while doubtful of success in his negotiation, 
should be remembered: ^^Let us hope for the best 
and prepare for the worst." To the red flag which 
the Federalists held up, Mr. Gallatin replied, ac- 
cepting the consequences of war if it should come, 
and gave voice to the extreme dissatisfaction of 
the Virginia radicals with Jay and the negotiation. 
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He charged that the ciy of war and threats of a 
disBolution of the goyemment were designed for 
an impression on the timidity of the House. ^^It 
was through the fear of being involved in a war 
that the negotiation with Gbreat Britain had origi- 
nated; under the impression of fear the treaty had 
been negotiated and signed; a fear of the same 
danger, that of war, had promoted its ratification; 
and now every imaginary nusohJef which could 
alarm our fears was conjured up in order to de- 
prive us of that discretion which this House thought 
they had a right to exercise, and in order to force 
us to carry the treaty into effect." He insisted 
on the important principle that ^ free ships make 
free goods,' and complained of its abandonment 
by the negotiators. 

In a reply to this attack upon Jay, whose whole 
life was a refutation of the charge of personal or 
moral timidity, Mr. Tracy passed the limits of 
parliamentary courtesy. "The people," he said, 
"where he was most acquainted, whatever might 
be the character of other parts of the Union, were 
not of the stamp to cry hosannah to-day and cru- 
cify to-morrow; they will not dance around a 
wldskey pole to-day and curse their government, 
and upon hearing of a military force sneak into 
a swamp. No," said he, "my immediate constitu- 
ents, whom I very well know, understand their 
rights and will defend them, and if they find the 
government will not protect them, they will at* 
tempt at least to protect themselves; " and he con- 
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eluded, **I eannot be thankful to that gentleman 
for ooming all the way from Geneva to give Ameri- 
cans a oharaoter for pusillanimity." He held it 
madness to suppose that if the treaty were defeated 
war oould be avoided. Called to order, he said 
that he might have been too personal, and asked 
pardon of the gentleman and of the House. 

The brilliant erown of the debate was the im- 
passioned speech of Fisher Ames, the impression 
of which upon the House and the crowded gallery 
is one of the traditions of American oratory. The 
scene, as it has been handed down to us, resembles, 
in all save its close, that which Parliament presented 
when Chatham made his last and dying appeal. 
Like the great earl, Ames rose pale and trembling 
from illness to address a House angry and divided. 
Defending himself and the Federal pariy against 
the charge of being in English interest, he said, 
^^ Britain has no influence, and can have none. 
She has enough — and Qoi forbid she ever should 
have more. France, possessed of popular enthu- 
siasm, of parly attachments, has had and still has 
too much ii^uenee on our politics, — any foreign 
influence is too much and ought to be destroyed. 
I detest the man and disdain the spirit that can 
ever bend to a mean subserviency to the views of 
any nation. It is enough to be American. That 
character comprehends our duties and ought to 
engross our attachments." Considering the prob- 
able influence on the Indian tribes of the rejection 
of the treaty, he said, ^^By rejecting the Posts we 
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liglit the savage fires, we bind the vietims. . . . 
I can fancy that I listen to the yelb of savage 
vengeance and shrieks of tortore. Abeady they 
seem to sigh in the west wind, — akeady they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains." 
His closing words again bring Chatham to mind. 
*^ Yet I have perhaps as little personal interest in 
the event as any one here. There is, I believe, 
no member who will not think his chance to be 
a witness of the consequences greater than mine. 
If, however, the vote should pass to reject, and 
a spirit should rise, as rise it will, with the public 
disorders to make confusion worse confounded, 
even I, slender and almost broken as my hold 
upon life is, may outlive the government and Con- 
stitution of my country." This appeal, supported 
by the petitions and letters which poured in upon 
the House, left no doubt of the result. An ad- 
journment was carried, but the speech was deci- 
sive. The next day, April 29,. it was resolved to 
be expedient to make the necessary appropriations 
to carry the treaty into effect. The vote stood 49 
ayes to 49 nays, and was decided in the a£Srmative 
by Muhlenberg, who was in tiie chair. But the 
House would not be satisfied without an expres- 
sion of condemnation of the instrument. On April 
80 it was resolved that in the opinion of the House 
the treaty was objectionable. 

While Mr. Gallatin in this debate rose to the 
highest rank of statesmanship, he showed an equal 
mastery of other important subjects which engaged 
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the attention of the House during the session. 
He was earnest for the protection of the frontier, 
but had no good opinion of the Indians. "Twelye 
years had passed," he said, "since the peace of 
1788; ever since that time he had lived on the 
frontier of Pennsylvania. Not a year of this pe- 
riod had passed, whether at war or peace, that some 
murders had not been committed by the Indians, 
and yet not an act of invasion or provocation by 
the inhabitants." In the matter of impressment 
of American seamen, he urged the lodging of 
sufficient power in the executive. Men had been 
impressed, and he held it to be the duty of the* 
House to take notice of it by war or negotiation. 
In the establishment of land offices for the sale of 
the western lands he brought to bear upon legisla* 
tion his practical experience. He urged that the 
tracts for sale be divided, and distinctions be made 
between large purchasers apd actual settlers — 
proposing that the large tracts be sold at the seat 
of government, and the small on the territory it- 
self. He instanced the fact that in 1792 all the 
land west of the Ohio was disposed of at la. 6c2. 
the acre, and a week afterwards was resold at 
$1.60, so that the money which should have gone 
into the treasury went to the pockets of specula- 
tors. He also suggested that the proceeds of the 
sales should be a fund to pay the public debt, and 
that the public stock should always be received at 
its value in payment for land; a plan by which 
the land would be brought directly to the payment 
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of the debt, as foreigners would gladly exchange 
the money obligations of the government for land. 
On the question of taxation he declared himself in 
favor of direct taxes, and held that a tax on houses 
and lands could be levied without difficulty. He 
would satisfy the people that it was to pay o£F the 
public debt, which he held to be a public curse. 
He supported the excise duty on stills under regu- 
lations which would avoid the watching of persons 
and houses and inspection by officers, and proposed 
that licenses be granted for the time appKed for. 

The military establishment he opposed in every 
way, attacked the principle on which it was based, 
and fought every appropriation in detail, from 
the i>ay of a major-general to the cost of uniforms 
for the private soldiers. He was not afraid of the 
army, he said, but did not think that it was neces- 
sary for the support of the government or danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people; moreover, it cost 
six hundred thousand dollars a year, which was 
a sum of consequence in the condition of the 
finances. 

The navy found no more favor in his eyes. He 
denied that fleets were necessary to protect com- 
merce. He challenged its friends to show, from 
the history of any nation in Europe as from our 
own, that commerce and the navy had gone hand 
in hand. There was no nation except Oreat Brit- 
ain, he said, whose navy had any connection with 
commerce. Navies were instruments of power 
more calculated to annoy the trade of other nations 
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than to protect that of tihe nations to which they 
belonged. The price England had paid for her 
navy was a debt of three hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. He opposed appropriations e^en 
for the three frigates. United States, Constitution, 
and Constellation, — the constmction of which had 
been ordered, — the germs of that navy which was 
later to set his theory at naught, redeem the honor 
of the flag, protect our commerce, and release the 
country and the civilized world from ignominious 
tribute to the Mediterranean pirates, who were 
propitiated in this very session only at the cost of 
a million of dollars to the Treasury of the United 
States, and by the gift of a frigate. 

In the debate over the payment of the sum of 
five millions, which the United States Bank had 
demanded from the government, the greatest part 
of which had been advanced on account of appro- 
priations, he lamented the necessity, but urged 
the liquidation. This was the occasion of another 
personal encounter. In reply to a charge of Gal- 
latin that the Federalists were in favor of debt, 
Sedgwick alluded to Oallatin's part in the Whis- 
key Insurrection, and said that none of those 
gentlemen whom Gbdlatin had charged with *^an 
object to perpetuate and increase the public debt '* 
had been known to have combined "in eveiy mea- 
sure which might obstruct the operation of law," 
nor had declared to the world "that the men who 
would accept of the offices to perform the neces- 
sary functions of government were lost to eveiy 
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MDse of yirtne; " ^'tihat from them was to be witii- 
held evety oomf ort of life whioh depended on tiiofle 
duties which as men and fellow-citizens we owe 
to each other. If," he said, ^^the gentlemen had 
been gnilty of snch nefarions practices, there 
would have been a sound f oundatbn for the charge 
brought against them." Grallatin made no reply. 
This was the one political sin he had adbiowledged. 
His silence was his expiation. 

The Treasury Department and its control, past 
and present, was the object of his unceasing criti- 
cism. In April, 1796, he said, ^^The situation 
of the gentleman at the head of the dcipartment 
[Wolcott] was doubtiess delicate and unpleasant; 
it was the more so when compared with that of 
his predecessor [Hamilton]. Both indeed had the 
same power to borrow money when necessary; but 
that power, which was efficient in the hands of the 
late secretary and liberally enough used by him, 
was become useless at present. He wished the 
present secretary to be extricated from his present 
difficulty. Nothing could be more painful than to 
be at the head of that department with an empty 
treasury, a revenue inadequate to the expenses, and 
no means to borrow." Nevertheless he feared that 
if it were declared that the payment of the debt 
incurred by themselves were to be postponed till 
the present generation were over, it might well be 
expected that the principle thus adopted by them 
woi|ld be cherished, that succeeding legislatures 
and administrations would follow in their steps, 
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and that they were laying the foundations of that 
national curse, — a growing and perpetual debt. 

On the last day of the session W. Smith had 
challenged the correctness of Grallatin's charge 
that there had been an increase of the public debt 
by five millions under the present administration, 
and claimed that there were errors in Grallatin's 
statement of more than four and a half millions. 
Gallatin defended his figures. At this day it is 
impossible to determine tiie merits of this dispute. 

One incident of this session deserves mention as 
showing the distaste of Gkdlatin for anything like 
personal compliment, stimulated in this instance, 
perhaps, by his sense of Washington's dislike to 
himself. It had been the habit of the House since 
the commencement of the government to adjourn 
for a time on February 22, Washington's birth- 
day, that members might jMty their respects to the 
President. When the motion was made that the 
House adjourn for half an hour^ the Republicans 
objected, and Gtallatin, nothing loath to ^^bell the 
cat," moved that the words ^^half an hour" be 
struck out. His amendment was lost mthout a 
division. The motion to adjourn was then put 
and lost by a vote of 60 nays to 88 ayes. The 
House waited on the President at the dose of the 
business of the day. On June 1 dosed this long 
and memorable session, in which the assaults of 
the Bepublicans upon the administration were so 
persistent and embarrassing as to justify Wol- 
oott's private note to Hamilton, April 29, 1796, 
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that ^^unless a radioal change of opinion can be 
e£Feoted in the Southern States, the existing estab- 
lishments will not last eighteen months. The in- 
flaence of Messrs. Gallatin, Madison, and JefFer- 
son must be diminished, or the pablic affairs will 
be bronght to a stand." Here is found an early 
reoognition of the political *^ triumvirate," and 
Gallatin is the first named. 

Gallatin seems to have had some doubts as to 
his reelection to Congress. As he did not reside 
in the Washington and Alleghany districts, his 
name was not mentioned as a candidate, and, to 
use his own words, he expected to ^^be gently 
dropped without the parade of a resignation." In 
his distaste at separation from his wife, the desire 
to abandon public life grew upon him. But per- 
sonal abuse of him in the newspapers exasperating 
his friends, he was taken up again in October, 
and he arriyed on the scene, he says, too late to 
prevent it. He had no hope, however, of success, 
and was resolved to resign a seat to which he was 
in every way indifEerent. '^Ambition, love of 
power," he wrote to his wife on October 16, he 
had never f dt, and he added, if vanity ever made 
one of the ingredients which impelled him to take 
an active part in public life, it had for many years 
altogether vanished away. He was nevertheless 
reelected by the districts he had represented. 

The second session of the fourth Congress b^;an 
on December 6, 1796. At the beginning of this 
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session Mr. Gralltttm took tihe reins of the Bepab* 
lioan party, and held them till its dose. The 
position of the Federalists had been strengdiened 
before the country by the energy of Washington, 
who, impatient of tb^ dehtys wUoh Great Britain 
opposed to the eTacnation of the posts, maxohed 
troops to the frontier and obtained their surrender. 
Adet, the new Frenoh minister, had dashed the 
feeling of attachment for France by his impudent 
notice to the President that the dissatisfaction of 
France would last nntil the executive of the United 
States should return to sentiments and measures 
more conformable to the interests and friendships 
of the two nations. In September Washington 
issued his Farewell Address, in which he gave 
the famous warning against foreign complications, 
which, approved by the country, has since re- 
mained its policy; but neither the prospect of his 
final withdrawal from the political and official 
field, nor the advice of Jefferson to moderate their 
seal, availed to calm the bitterness of the ultra 
Bepublioans in the House. 

The struggle over the answer to the President's 
message, which Fisher Ames on this occasion re- 
ported, was again renewed. An effort was made 
to strike out the passages complimentary to Wash- 
ington and expressing regret at his approaching 
retirement. GHles, who made the motion, went 
so far as to say that he ^wished him to retire, and 
that this was the moment for his retirement, that 
the government could do very well without him. 
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and tibat he would enjoy more happiness in his 
retirement than he possibly eonld in his present 
situation. ' For his part he did not consider Wash- 
ington's administration either ^^wise or firm,'' aa 
the address said. Grallatin made a distinction be- 
tween the administration and the l^isktore, and 
in lien of the words, wise, firm, and patriotic ad- 
ministration, proposed to address the compliment 
directly to the wisdom, firmness, and patriotism of 
Washington. But Ames defended his report, and 
it was adopted by a vote of 67 to 12. Gallatin 
▼oted with the majority, but Idvingston, Giles, and 
Macon held out with tiie small band of disaffected, 
among whom it is amusing also to find Andrew 
Jabkson, who took his seat at this Congress to re- 
present Tennessee, which had been admitted as a 
State at the last session.^ 

The indebtedness of the States to the general 
goyerament, in the old balance sheets on the pay- 
ment of which Gbllatin insisted, was a subject of 
difference between the Senate and the House. 
Gallatin was appointed chairman of the committee 
of conference on the part of the House. The re- 
duction of the military establishment, which he 
wished to bring down to the footing of 1792, was 
again insisted upon. Gallatin here ingeniously 

1 GdUtin later deieribedJaolDKmM he fizBt saw bimmhui^ 
Id ihe Hoobb: "A tall, lank, nnoosdi hiMng indifidiial, with 
lang locks of hair haaigiiig ofw his hrows and faoe, while a qveiie 
hung down his haek tied in an eelskin. The dren of this indi- 
Tidiial was singular, his manners and deportment that of a haok- 
Bartletfs Bmim$emet$ ^QaOatin. 
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argaed against the neoesrity for the number of men 
propoeed, that it was a mere matter of opinion, 
and if it was a matter of opinion, it was not strictly 
neeessaiy, beeaose if necessary it was no longer a 
matter of opinion. Naval appropriations were also 
opposed, on the ground that a navy was prejudicial 
to commerce. Taxation, direct and indirect, and 
compensation to public officers were also subjects 
of debate at this session. On the subject of appro* 
priations, general or special, he was uncompromis- 
ing. He charged upon the Treasuiy Department 
that notwithstanding the distribution of the ap- 
propriations they thought themselves at liberty to 
take money from an item where there was a sur- 
plus and apply it to another where it was wanted* 
To check such irregularity, he secured the passage 
of a resolution ordering that *'the several smns 
shall be solely applied to the objects for which they 
are respective^ appropriated," and tacked it to the 
appropriation bilL The Senate added an amend- 
ment removing the restriction, but Gallatin and 
Nicholas insisting on its retention, the House sup- 
ported them by a vote of 62 to 86, and the Senate 
receded. 

Notwithstanding the apparent enthnstasm of the 
House in the early part of the session, when the 
tricolor of France, a present from the French gov- 
ernment to the United States, was sent by Wash- 
ington to Congress, to be deposited with the ar- 
chives of the nation, French influence was on the 
wane. The common sense of the country got the 
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better of its passion. In the reaction the Feder* 
aliste regained the popular favor for a season. 

Whatever latent sympathy the French people 
may have had for America as the nation which set 
the example of resistance to arbitrary rule, the 
French government certainly was moved by no 
enthusiasm for abstract rights. Its only object 
was to check the power of their ancient enemy, and 
deprive it of its empire beyond, the seas. Never- 
theless, France did contribute materially to Ameri* 
can success. The American government and peo- 
ple admowledged the value of her assistance, and, 
in spite of the prejudices of race, there was a 
strong bond of sympathy between the two nations; 
and when, in her turn, France, in 1789, threw off 
the feudal yoke, she expected and she received the 
sympathy of America. Beyond this the govern- 
ment and the people of the United States could 
not and would not go. The position of France in 
the winter of 1796-97 was peculiar. She was at 
war with the two most formidable powers of Eu- 
rope, — Austria and England, the one the mistress 
of Central Europe, the other supreme ruler of the 
seas. The United States was the only maritime 
power which could be opposed to Great Britain. 
The French government determined to secure 
American aid by persuasion, if possible, otherwise 
by threat. The Directory indiscreetly appealed 
from the American government to the American 
people, forgetting that in representative govern- 
ments these are one. Nor was the precedent cited 
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in defense of thig unnsoal pxooeeding — namely, 
the appeal of tiie American colonists to the people 
of England, Ireland, and Canada to take part in 
the straggle against the British government — 
pertinent; for that was an appeal to sufferers 
under a common yoke. 

The enthusiasm awakened in France by the dra- 
matic reception of the American flag, presented by 
Monroe to the French Convention, was somewhat 
dampened by the cooler manner with which Con- 
gress received the tricolor, and was entirefy dashed 
by the moderation of the reply of the House to 
Washington's message. The consent of the House 
to the appropriations to cany out the Jay Treaty 
decided the French Directory to suspend diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. The mar- 
vebus successes of Bonaparte in Italy over the 
Austrian army encouraged Barras to bolder mea- 
sures. The Directory not only refused to receive 
Charles C. Pinckney, the new American minis- 
ter, but gave him formal notice to retire from 
French territory, and even threatened him with 
subjection to police jurisdiction. In view of this 
alarming situation, President Adams convened 
Congress. 

The first session of the fifth Congress began at 
Philadelphia on Monday, May 16, 1797. Jona- 
than Dayton was reelected speaker of the House. 
Some new men now appeared on the field of na- 
tional debate: Samuel Sewall and Harrison Gray 
Otis from Massachusetts, James A. Bayard from 
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Delaware, and John Bndedge, Jr., from South 
Carolina. Madison and Fiaher Ames did not re- 
tnm, and Aeb loes was aerions to their lespeotiye 
partieft. Madison was inoontestably the finest 
reasoning power, and Ames, as an orator, had no 
equal in onr history until Webster appeared to 
dwarf all other fame beside his matchless elo- 
quence. Parties were nicely balanced, the nomi- 
nal majority being on the Federal side. Harper 
and Griswold retained the lead of the administra- 
tion party. GKles still led the Bepublioan opposi- 
tion, but Grallatin was its main stay, always ready, 
always informed, and already known to be in the 
oonfidence of Jefferson, its moving spirit. The 
President's message was, as usual, the touchstone 
of party. The debate upon it unmasked opinions. 
It was to all intents a war message, since it asked 
provision for war. The action of France left no 
alternative. The Republicans recognized this as 
well as the Federalists. They must either respond 
heartily to the appeal of the executive to maintain 
the national honor, or come under the charge they 
had brought against the Federalists of sympathy 
with an enemy. At first they sought a middle 
ground. Admitting that the rejection of our min- 
ister and the manner of it, if followed by a refusal 
of all negotiation on the subject of mutual com- 
plaints, would put an end to every friendly relation 
between the two countries, they still hoped that it 
was only a suspension of diplomatic intercourse. 
Hence, in response to the assurance in the message 
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tiiat an attempt at negotiation would first be made, 
Nicholas moved an amendment in this vein. The 
Federalists opposed all interf erenoe with the exec- 
utive, but the Republicans took advantage of the 
debate to clear themselves of any taint of unpatri- 
otic motives in their semi-opposition. The Fed- 
eralists, repudiating the charge of British influence, 
held up Grenet to condemnation, as making an 
appeal to the people, Fauchet as fomenting an in- 
surrection, and Adet as insulting the govenmient. 
The Republicans retorted upon them Grenville's 
proposition to Mr. Pinckney, to support the Amer- 
ican government against the dangerous Jacobin 
factions which sought to overturn it. Grallatin de- 
precated bringing the conduct of foreign relations 
into debate, and hoped that the majority would 
resist the rashness which would drive the countiy 
into war; he claimed that a disposition should be 
shown to put France on an equal footing with other 
nations. He would ofFer an ultimatum to France. 
Harper closed the debate in a powerful and bril- 
liant speech, opposing the amendment because he 
was for peace, and because peace could only be 
maintained by showing France that we were pre- 
paring for war. So tiie rival leaders based their 
opposite action on a common ground. Dayton, 
the speaker, now embodied Grallatin's idea in an- 
other form, and introduced a paragraph to the 
effect that ^'the Houiaie receive witii the utmost 
satisfaction the information of the President that 
a fresh attempt at n^;otiation will be instituted. 
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and oheriah the hope that a mutnal spirit of con- 
ciliation and a disposition on the part of the United 
States to place France on gronnds as favorable as 
other countries will produce an accommodation 
compatible with the engagements, rights, and honor 
of our nation." 

Kittera, who was one of the committee on the 
address, then moved to add after ^* mutual spirit of 
conciliation " the clause, "to compensate for any 
injury done to our neutral rights," etc. This both 
Harper and Gallatin opposed. Gallatin objected 
to being forced to this choice. To vote in its favor 
was a threat, if compensation were refused; to vote 
against it was an abandonment of the daim. But 
be should oppose it, if forced to a choice. The 
Federal leaders insisted; the previous question 
was ordered, 61 to 48. Here Mr. Grallatin showed 
himself the leader of his party. He stated that, 
the majority having determined the question, it 
was now a choice of evils, and he should vote for 
the amendment, and it was adopted, 78 ayes to 21 
nays. Among the nays were Harper, the Feder- 
alist leader, Giles, the nominal chief of the Bepub- 
licans, and Nicholas, high in rank in that party. 
But the last word was not yet said. Edward Liv- 
ingston, who day by day asserted himself more 
positively, denied that the conduct of the executive 
had been ** just and impartial to foreign nations," 
and moved to strike out the statement; Gallatin 
was more moderate. Though he did not believe 
that in every instance the government had been 
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just and impartial, yet, generally speakiiig, it had 
been bo. He did not approve the British treaty, 
though he attributed no bad motives to its makers; 
but he did not think that the laws respecting the 
sabordinate departments of the ezeoutive and judi- 
ciary had been &irly executed. He therefore 
would not consent to tiie sentence in the answer to 
the address, that the House did not hesitate to de- 
clare that ^^they would give their most cordial sup- 
port to principles so deliberately and uprightiy 
established." 

What, he asked, were these principles? Otis 
denounced this as an artful attempt to cast a cen- 
sure, not only on the executive, but on all the de- 
partments of government, and Allen of Connecti- 
cut declared ^^that there was American blood 
enough in the House to approve this dause and 
American accent enough to pronounce it." The 
rough prejudice of the Saxon against the Latin 
race showed itself in this language, and expressed 
the antagonism which Mr. Gallatin found to in- 
crease with his political progress. Both the reso- 
lution and the amendment were defeated, 58 nays 
to 45 yeas. But when the final vote came upon 
the address, Mr. Gallatin, with that practical sense 
which made him the sheet anchor of his party in 
boisterous weather, voted with the Federalists and 
carried the moderate Bepublicans with him. The 
vote was 62 to 86. Among the irreconcilables the 
name of Edward Livingston is recorded. 

The answer of the President was a model of good 
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sense. ^No event can afford me so muoh cordial 
satisfaction as to conduct a negotiation with the 
French Republic to a removal of prejudices, a cor- 
rection of errors, a dissijMttion of umbrages, an 
accommodation of all differences, and a restoration 
of harmony and affection to the mutual satisfaction 
of both nations.'' 

This was the leading debate of the session. The 
situation was too grave for trifling. On June 5, 
two days after the President's reply, resolutions 
were introduced to put the country in a state of 
defense. Gallatin struggled hard to keep down the 
appropriations, and opposed the employment of the 
three frigates, which as yet had not been equipped 
or manned. If they got to sea, the President 
would have no option except to enforce the dis- 
puted articles of the French treaty. Gallatin laid 
down also the law of search in accordance with the 
law of nations, and pointed out that resistance to 
search or capture by merchantmen would not only 
lead to war, but was war. In the remaining acts 
of the session he was in favor of the defense of 
ports and harbors, with no preference as to fortifi- 
cation on government territory; in favor of a pro- 
hibition of the export of arms; against raising an 
additional corps of arfcilleiy; against expatriation 
of persons who took service under foreign govern- 
ments. He opposed the duty on salt as unequal 
and unnecessary, and sought to have the loan, 
which became necessary, out down to the exact 
sum of the deficiency in the appropriations; and 
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finally, on the impeachment of William Blomit, 
Senator of the United Statee, charged with haying 
conspired with the British government to attack 
the Spaniards of St. Augustine, he pointed out the 
true method of procedure in the preparation of 
the bill of impeachment and the arraignment of the 
offender. 

The House adjourned on July 10. Jefferson 
complained of the weakness and wavering of this 
Congress, the majority of which shifted with the 
breeze of ^' panic or prowess." This was, however, 
a very narrow view; for at this session the House 
&urly represented the prevailing sentiment of the 
country, which was friendly to France as a nation, 
but indignant with the insolence of her rulers. 
Ghillatin, in the middle of the session, wrote to his 
wife that the Republicans **were beating and 
beaten by turns." He supposed that her father, 
Commodore Nicholson, * thought him too moderate 
and about to trim,' and then declared, ^ Modera- 
tion and firmness hath ever been, and ever will be, 
my motto.' Gallatin tells a story of his colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the old Anti-Federalist, Blair 
McClanachan, which shows the warmth of party 
feeling. They were both dining with President 
Adams, who entertained the members of Congress 
in turn. ^^McClanachan told the President that, 
by Gh>d, he would rather see the world annihilated 
than this country united with Great Britain; that 
there would not remain a single king in Europe 
within six months, etc.| all in the loudest and most 
decisive tone." 
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Jefferson, who, as vioe-president, presided over 
the debates in the Senate, had no cause to complain 
of any hesitation in that body, in which the Feder- 
alists had regained a dear working majority, giv- 
ing him no chance of a deciding vote. 

The second session of the fifth Congress began 
on November 18, 1797. The words of the Presi- 
dent's address, ^*We are met together at a most 
interesting period, the situation of the powers of 
Europe is singular and portentous," was not an 
idle phrase. The star of Bonaparte already domi- 
nated the political firmament. Europe lay pros- 
trate at the feet of the armies of the Directory. 
England, who was supposed to be the next object 
of attack, was staggering under the load of debt; 
and the sailors of her channel fleet had risen in 
mutiny. Even the Federalists, the aristocrats as 
Mr. Gallatin delighted to call them, believed that 
she was gone beyond recovery. But the admirers 
of France were no better satisfied with the threat- 
ening attitude of the Directory towards America, 
and eagerly waited news of the reception given to 
the envoys extraordinary, Gterry, Pinckney, and. 
Marshall, whom Adams with the consent of the 
Senate dispatched to Paris in the summer. Even 
Jefferson lost his taste for a French alliance, and 
almost wished there were ^^an ocean of fire between 
the new and the old world." 

The tone of the President's address was consid- 
ered wise on all sides, and it was agreed that the 
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answer should be general and not a subject of con- 
tention. One of the members asked to be excused 
from going with the House to the President, but 
Gallatin showed that, as there was no power to 
compel attendance, no formal excuse was neces- 
sary. When the motion was put as to whether 
they should go in a body as usual to present their 
answer, Mr. Grallatin voted in the negative. He 
nevertheless accompanied the members, who were 
received pleasantly by President Adams and 
^^treated to cake and wine." 

Harper was made the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Though of high talents and a 
fine speaker, Gallatin found him a ^' great bungler" 
in the business of the House, a large share of which 
fell upon his own shoulders as well as the direction 
of the Bepublicans, of whom, notwithstanding the 
jealousy of Giles, he now was the acknowledged 
leader. As a member for Pennsylvania, Mr. Gal- 
latin presented a memorial from the Quakers with 
regard to the arrest of fugitive slaves on her soil; 
the law of Pennsylvania declaring all men to be 
free who set foot in that State except only servants 
of members of Congress. There was already an 
opposition to hearing any petition with regard to 
slaves, but Gallatin insisted on the memorial tak- 
ing the usual course of reference to a committee. 
He directed the House also in the correct path in 
its legislation as to foreign coins. It was proposed 
to take from them the quality of legal tender; but 
he showed that it was policy not to discriminate 
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agaiiurt such coins nniil the mint could supply a 
sufficiency for the use of the country. In this ar- 
gument he estimated the entire amount of specie 
in the United States at eight millions of dollars. 
At this early period in his political career he was 
acquiring that precise knowledge of the facts of 
American finance which later served to establish 
the principles upon which it is based. 

This session was noteworthy by reason of the 
first personal encounter on the floor of the House. 
It was between two Northern members, Lyon of 
Vermont and Griswold of Connecticut. Gallatin 
stood by Lyon, who was of his party, and showed 
that the House could not expel him, since it was 
not at the time in organised session. As the Fed- 
eralists would not consent to censure Griswold, 
both offenders escaped even a formal reproof. The 
general bitterness of feeling which marked the 
summer session was greatly modified in the expect- 
ant state of foreign politics; but the occasion for 
disjday of political diyergence was not bug delayed. 

On January 18, 1798, Mr. Harper, who led the 
business of tiie House, moved the appropriation 
for foreign intercourse. This was seized upon by 
the opposition to advance still further their line of 
attack by a limitation of the constitntional prero- 
gative of the President. In addition to the usual 
salaries of the envoys to Great Britain and France, 
appropriations were asked for the posts at Madrid, 
LiBbon, and Berlin, which last Mr. Adams had 
designated as a first-dass mission. The discussion 
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on the powers of the President, and the extent to' 
which tiiey might be controlled by paring down the 
appropriations, lifted the debate from the narrow 
ground of economy in administration to the higher 
plane of constitutional powers. Nicholas opened 
on the Bepublican side by announcing that it was 
seasonable to bring back the establishment of the 
diplomatic corps to the footing it had been on un- 
til the year 1796. In all govemments like our own 
he declared that there was a tendency to a union 
and consolidation of all its parts into tiie ezeoutiye, 
and the limitation and annexion of the parts with 
each other as settled by the Constitution would be 
destroyed by this influence unless there were a con- 
stant attention on the part of the legislature to 
resist it. The appointment of a minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Prussia, with which we had little or no 
commercial intercourse, offered an opportunity to 
determine this limitation. Harper said that this 
was a renewal of the old chai^ that foreign inter- 
course was unnecessary, and the old su^estion that 
our commerce ought to be given up or left to shift 
for itself. Mr. GhJlatin laid down extreme theo- 
ries which have never yet found practical applica- 
tion. He took the question at once from party or 
personal ground by admitting that the government 
was essentially pure, its patronage not extensive, or 
its effect upon the legislative or any other branch 
of the government as yet material. The Constitu- 
tion had placed the patronage in the executive. 
There he thought it was wisely placed. The leg- 
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idatnie would be moie oorrajyt than the ezeoutiYe 
were it placed with them. While not willing at 
onoe to give up political foreign intercourse, he 
thought that it should by degrees be altogether de- 
clined. To it he ascribed the critical situation of 
the country. Commercial intercourse could be 
protected by the consular system. He then argued 
that the power to provide for expenses was the 
check intended by the Constitution. To this Oris- 
wold answered l^t this doctrine of checks con- 
tained more mischief than Pandora's box; Bayard, 
that the checks were all directed to the executiye, 
and that they would check and counter-check until 
they stopped the wheels of ffovemmefU.^ When 
the President was manacled and at the mercy of 
the House they would be satisfied. He held the 
executive to be the weakest branch of the govern- 
ment, because its powers are defined; but the 
limits of the House are undefined. 

As the debate advanced, Nicholas declared that 
the purpose of the Republicans was to define the 
executive power and to put an end to its extension 
through their power over appropriations. Later 
he would bring in a motion to do away with all 
foreign intercourse. Gt>odrich answered that the 
office of foreign minister was created by the Con- 
stitution itself, and the power of appointment was 
placed in the President. The House might specu- 
late ujion the propriety of doing away with all in- 

^ llie phrase " ttop the wheels of goren i ment ** originated with 
'^ Peter PoEOopiiie " (William Ck>bhett) and iras on every toi«ae. 
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terconrBe with foreign powers, bat could not decide 
on it, for political intercourse did not depend on 
the sending of ministers abroad. Foreign ministers 
woold come here and the Constitution required 
their reception. The idea that we should have no 
foreign intercourse was taken from Washington's 
Farewell Address, but his words applied only to 
alliances offensive and defensive. If ministers 
were abandoned, envoys extraordinary must be 
sent, a much more dangerous practice; the only 
choice was between ministers and spies. In con- 
clusion he accused the Republicans of making one 
continuous attack upon the administration, and 
charged that the opposition to the ajypropriation 
bill was not a single measure, but connected with 
others, and intended to dog the wheels of govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the Bepublicans being thus de- 
dared by Nicholas and squardy met by the friends 
of the administration, Mr. GraUatin, March 1, 
1798, summed up the opposition arguments in an 
elaborate speech three hours and a quarter in 
length. He denied the novel doctrine that each 
department had checks within itself, but none 
upon others; he claimed that the principle of 
checks is admitted in all mixed governments. 
Commercial intercourse, he said, is r^nlated by 
the law of nations, by the municipal law of respec- 
tive countries and by treaties of commerce, the 
appUoation of which is the province of consuls. 
What advantages, he asked, had our commercial 
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treaties given ob, either that with Eranoe or that 
with England? He exoepted that part of the 
treaty with Great Britain which airanged our dif- 
ference with that power, as foreign to the discos- 
sion. He daimed that the restriction which we 
had laid upon ourselves by our commercial treaties 
had been attended with political consequences &tal 
to our tranquillity. Washington had advised a 
separation of our political from our commercial 
relations. The message of President Adams inti- 
mated a different policy and alluded to the balance 
of power in Europe as not to be f oi^tten or neg- 
lected. Interesting as that balance may be to 
Europe, how does it concern us? We shall never 
throw our weight into the scale. Passing from 
this to the danger of the absorption of powers by 
tjie executive, he cited the examples of the C6rtes 
of Spain, the il^tats 6&a6raux of France, the Diets 
of Denmark. In all these countries the executive 
is in possession of legislative, of absolute powers. 
The fate of the European republics was similar. 
Venice, Switserland, and Holland had shown the 
legislative powers merging into the executive. The 
object of the Constitution of the United States 
is to divide and distribute the powers of govern- 
ment. With uncontrolled command over the purse 
of the people the executive tends to prodigality, 
to taxes, and to wars. He closed with a hope 
that a fixed determination to prevent the increase 
of the national expenditure, and to detach the 
country from any connection with European poli- 
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tio8, would tend to reconcile parties, promote the 
happiness of America, and conciliate the affection 
of every part of the Union. No such admirable 
exposition of the true American doctrine of non* 
interference with European politics had at that 
time been heard in Congress. 

In reply, Harper insisted on the admission that 
the purpose of the amendment of Nicholas was to 
restrain the President; that it was a question of 
power, not of money. Mr. Gallatin admitted the 
right of appointment, but denied that the House 
was bound to appropriate. Harper rejoined that 
the offices did not originate with the President but 
with the Constitution, and that they could not be 
destroyed by the action of the House, and, leaving 
the general ground of debate, made a brilliant 
attack upon the Republicans as revolutionists, 
whom he divided into three classes: the philoso- 
phers, the Jacobins, and the sans-culottes. The 
philosophers are most to be dreaded. ^^They de* 
daim with warmth on the miseries of mankind, 
the abuses of government, and the vices of rulers; 
all which they engage to remove, providing their 
theories should once be adopted. They talk of 
the perfectibility of man and of the dignity of his 
nature; and, entirely forgetting what he is, de- 
chum perpetually about what he should be." Of 
Jacobins there are plenty. They profit by the 
labors of others; tyrants in power, demagogues 
when not. Fortunately for America there are 
few or no sans-culoUea among her inhabitants. 
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Jefferson, he said, returned from France a mis- 
sionary to convert Americans to the new fidth, 
and he charged that the system of French alliance 
and war with Great Britain by the United States 
was a part of the scheme of the French revolution- 
ists, and was imported into this country. Ghdla- 
tin and his friends he regarded in the light of an 
enemy who has commenced a siege against the 
fortress of the Constitution. 

The restricting amendment was lost, and the 
bill passed by a vote of 62 yeas to 48 nays. Nor 
is it easy to see how the l^eory of Mr. GraUatin 
with regard to diplomatic relations could have been 
applied successfully with the existing channels of 
interoonrse. Now that the ocean cable brings 
governments into direct relation with each other, 
there is a tendency to restrict the authority of 
ambassadors, for whom there is no longer need, 
and the entire system will no doubt soon disappear. 
Mr. Grallatin's speech was the delight of his party 
and his friends. He was called upon to write it 
out, and two thousand copies of it were circulated 
as the best exposition of Bepublican doctrine. 

Early in February the President informed Con- 
gress of certain captures and outrages committed 
by a French privateer within the limits of the 
United States, including the burning of an Eng- 
lish merchantman in the harbor of Charleston. 
OnMarchlO, in a further special message, he com- 
municated dispatches from the American envoys 
in France, and also informed Congress that he 
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should witihdraw his order forbidding merehant 
Yessels to sail in an armed condition. A ooUision 
might, therefore, oeonr at any moment. 

On March 27, 1798, a resolution was introduced 
that it is not now expedient for the United States 
to resort to war against the French Bepublic; a 
second, to restrict the arming of merchant yessek; 
and a third, to proyide for the protection of the 
seacoast and the internal defense of the country. 
Speaking to the first resolution, Mr. Gallatin said 
that the United States had arrired at a crisis at 
which a stand must be made, when the House 
must say whether it will resort to war or preserve 
peace. If to war, the expense and its evils must 
be met; if peace continue, then the country must 
submit: in either case American vessels would be 
taken. It was a mere matter of calculation which 
course would best serve the interest and happiness 
of the country. If he could separate defensive 
from offensive war, he should be in &vor of it; 
but he could not make the distinction, and there* 
fore he should be in favor of measures of peace. 
The act of the President was a war measure. 
Members of the House so designated it in letters 
to their constituents. 

On April 2 the PMsident was requested to 
communicate the instructions and diqwtehes from 
the envoys extraordinary, mention of which he 
had made in his message of March 19. Gallatin 
supported the calL He said that the President 
was not afraid of communicating information, as 
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he had abovm in the preceding 8es8i0n, and that 
to withhold it would endanger the safety of oar 
commerce, or prevent the happy issue of negotia- 
tion. On April 8 Mr. Gallatin presented a peti- 
tion against haaarding the nentraUty and peace of 
the nation by authorizing prirate citizens to arm 
and equip vessels. This was signed by forty mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania legisUture. Protests of 
a similar character were presented from other parts 
of the country. On the same day the President 
sent in the famous X Y Z dispatches, in confi- 
dence. These letters represented the names of 
Hottinguer, Bellamy, and Hauteval, the agents 
of Talleyrand, the foreign minister of the First 
Consul, which were withheld by the President. 
The mysterious n^;otiations contained a distinct 
demand by Talleyrand of a douceur of 1,200,000 
livres to the French officials as a condition of 
peace. The effect was immediately to strengthen 
the administration, Dayton, the speaker, passing 
to the ranks of the Federalists. 

On the 18th the Senate sent down a bill au- 
thorising the President to procure sixteen armed 
vessek to act as convoys, (jallatin still held firm. 
Eb admitted that from the beginning of the Euro- 
pean contest the belligerent powers had disregarded 
the law of nations and the stipulations of treaties, 
but he still opposed the granting of armed convoys, 
which would lead to a collision. Let us not, he 
said, act on speculative grounds; if our present 
situation is better than war, let us keep it. Better 
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even, he said, suffer the Erenoh to go on with 
their depredations than to take any step which 
may lead to war. 

Allen of Conneetiont read a passage from the 
dispatches which envenomed the debate. By it 
one of the French agents appears to have warned 
the American envoys that they were mistaken in 
supposing that an exposition of the unreasonable 
demands of France would unite the people of the 
United States. He said, ^^ You should know that 
the diplomatic skill of France and the means she 
possesses in your country are sufficient to enable 
her, with the jFrench party in America, to throw 
the blame which will attend the rupture of the 
negotiations on the Federalists^ as you term your- 
selyes, but on the British party ^ as France terms 
you, and you may assure yourselves this will be 
done." Allen then charged upon Gallatin that 
his language was that of a foreign agent. Gralla- 
tin replied that the representatives of the French 
Republic in this country had shown themselves to 
be the worst diplomatists that had ever been sent 
to it, and he asked why the gentlemen who did 
not come forward with a declaration of war (though 
they were willing to go to war without the decla- 
ration) charge their adversaries with meaning to 
submit to France. France might declare war or 
give an order to seize American vessels, but as 
long as she did not, some hope remained that the 
state of peace might not be broken; and he said 
in conclusion ^^that, notwithstanding all the vio* 
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lent ohargeB and personal abase which had been 
made against him, it woold produce no difEerenoe 
in his manner of acting, neither prevent him from 
speaking against every measure which he thought 
injurious to the public interest, nor, on the other 
hand, inflame his mind so as to induce him to 
oppose measures which he might heretofore have 
thought proper." 

The war feeling ran high in the country; ^^Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for tribute," ^ 
was the popular cry. On May 28 Mr. Ebuper 
introduced a bill to suspend commercial intercourse 
with France, (jallatin thought this a doubtful 
measure. Its avowed purpose was to distress 
France in the West Indies, but he said that in 
six months that entire trade would be by neutral 
vessels. In the discussion on the bill to regulate 
the arming of merchant vessels, he showed that it 
was the practice of neutral European nations to 
allow such vessels to arm, but not to regulate their 
conduct. Bonds are required in cases of letter of 
marque, and the merchant who arms is bound not 
to break the laws of nations or the agreements of 
treaties. Restriction was therefore unnecessary. 
Ctovemment should not interfere. Commercial 
intercourse with France was suspended June 18. 

In the pride of their new triumph and the inten- 
sity of their personal feeling the Federalists over- 
leai>ed their mark, and began a series of measures 
which ultimately cost them the possession of the 

1 GhazlM C. Flndaiey, lAkUk ■mtoMidor to Fmiee, 1790. 
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govemment and their political eodstenoe. The 
first of these was the Sedition Bill, which Jeffer- 
son believed to be aimed at Grallatin in person. 
Mr. Gallatin met it at its inception with a state- 
ment of the oonstitational objections, viz., 1st, 
that there was no power to make such a law, and 
2d, the special provision in the Constitation that 
the writ of haheas corpus shall not be suspended 
except in cases of rebellion and invasion. There 
was neither. The second, the Alien Bill, gave 
the President power to expel from the country all 
aliens. Over this measure Grallatin and Huper 
had hot words. Ghdlatin charged ujion Harper 
not only a misrepresentation of the arguments of 
his opiK>nents, but an arraignment of the motives 
of others, while claiming all purity for his own. 
Harper answered in words which show that Gral- 
latin, for once, had met warmth with warmth, and 
anger with anger. When, Harper said, a gentle- 
man, who is usually so cool, all at once assumes 
such a tone of passion as to forget all decorum of 
language, it would seem as if the observation had 
been properly applied. On the vote to strike out 
the obnoxious sections, the Federalists defeated 
their antagonists, and on June 21 the bill itself 
was passed with all its odious features by 46 to 40. 
On June 21 President Adams sent in a message 
with letters from Grerry, who had remained at 
Paris after the return of Marshall and Pinckney, 
on the subject of a loan. They contained an 
intimation from Talleyrand that he was ready to 
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resQine negotiations. In this message Adams said, 
** I will neyer send another minister to France with- 
out assurances that lie will be received, respected, 
and honored as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful, and independent nation." On the 25th 
an act was passed authorizing the commanders 
of merchant vessels to defend themselves against 
search and seizure under regulations by the Presi- 
dent. On June 80 a further act autiiorized the 
purchase and equipment of twelve vessels as an 
addition to the naval armament. To all intents 
and purposes a state of war between the two coun- 
tries already existed. 

The 4th of July (1798) was celebrated with un- 
usual enthusiasm all over the United States, and 
the black cockade was generally worn. This was 
the distinctive badge of the Federalists, and a 
response to the tricolor which Adet had recom- 
mended all French citizens to wear in 1794. 

On July 5 a resolution was moved to appoint a 
committee to consider the expediency of declaring, 
by legislative act, the state of relations between 
the United States and the French Bepublic. Mr. 
Grallatin asked if a declaration of war could not 
be moved as an amendment, but the speaker, Mr. 
Dayton, made no reply. Mr. Grallatin objected 
that Congress could not declare a state of facts by 
a legislative act. But this view, if tenable then, 
has long since been abandoned. In witness of 
which it is only necessary to name the celebrated 
resolution of the Congress of 1865 with regard to 
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the recognition of a monarchy in Mexico. July 
6 the House went into committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union to consider a bill sent down 
by the Senate abrogating the treaty with France. 
The bill was passed on the 16th by a Tote of 47 
ayes to 87 nays, Grallatin voting in the negative. 
The House adjourned the same day. 

While thus engaged in debates which called into 
exercise his varied information and displayed not 
only the extent of his learning but his remarkable 
powers of reasoning and statement, Mr. Grallatin 
never lost sight of reform in the administration of 
the finances of the government. To the success 
of his efiEorts to hold the Treasury Department to 
a strict conformity with his theoiy of administra- 
tion, Mr. Wolcott, the secretary, gave ample if 
unwilling testimony. To Hamilton he wrote on 
April 5, 1798, **The management of the Treasury 
becomes more and more difficult. The legislature 
will not pass laws in gross; their appropriations 
are minute. Gallatin, to whom they yield, is evi- 
dently intending to break down this department 
by charging it with an impracticable detail." 

During these warm discussions Grallatin rarely 
lost his self-control. Writing to his old friend 
Lesdemier at this period, he said, **You may re- 
member I am blessed with a very even temper; it 
has not been altered by time or politics." 

The third session of the fifth CJongress opened 
on December 8, 1798. On the 8th, when the 
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President was expected, Lieutenaiit-General Wash- 
ington and Oenerals Pinckney and Hamilton en- 
tered the hall and took their places on the right 
of the speaker's chair. They had been recently 
appointed to command the army of defense. 

The President's speech announced no change in 
the situation. ^* Nothing," he said, *4s discover- 
able in the conduct of France which ought to 
change or relax our measures for defense. On 
the contrary, to extend and invigorate them is our 
true policy. An efficient preparation for war can 
alone insure peace. It must be left to France, if 
she is indeed desirous of accommodation, to take 
the requisite steps. The United States will stead- 
ily observe the maxims by which they have hith- 
erto been governed." The reply to this patriotic 
sentiment was unanimously agreed to, and was 
most grateful to Adams, who thanked the House 
for it as *^ consonant to the characters of represen- 
tatives of a great and free people." 

On December 27 a peculiar resolution was intro- 
duced to punish the usurpation of the executive 
authority of the government of the United States 
in carrying on correspondence with the govern- 
ment cf any foreign prince or state. Grallatin 
thought this resolution covered too much ground. 
The criminality of such acts did not lie in their 
being usurpations, but in the nature of the crime 
committed. There was no authority in the Con- 
stitution for a grant of such a power to the Presi- 
dent. To afford aid and comfort to the enemy 
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was treason, but iheie mm no war, and tlierefoie 
no enemy. He claimed the right to himself and 
others to do all in his power to secore a peaee, 
even by correspondence abroad, and he would not 
admit that the ground taken by the friends of 
the measure was a proper foundation for a general 
law. A committee was, however, appointed, in 
spite of this remonstrance, to consider the pro- 
priety of including in the general act all persons 
who should conmience or cany on a correspond- 
ence, by a vote of 65 to 28. A bill was reported 
on January 9, when Ghdlatin endeavored to attach 
a proviso that the law should not operate upon 
persons seeking justice or redress from foreign 
governments; but his motion was defeated by a 
vote of 48 to 87. Later, however, a resolution 
of Mr. Parker, that nothing in the act should be 
construed to abridge the rights of any citiien to 
apply for such redress, was adopted by a vote of 
69 yeas to 27 nays. On this vote Harper voted 
yea. Griswold, Otis, Bayard, and Goodrich were 
found among the nays. Gallatin succeeded in 
canyiug an amendment defining the bill, after 
which it was passed by a vote of 68 to 86. 

Towards the close of January, 1799, a bill was 
brought in authorising the President to discon- 
tinue the restrainte of the act suspending inter- 
course with the French West India Ishuids, when- 
ever any persons in authority or command should 
so request. This was to invite a secession of the 
French colonies from the mother country. Galla- 
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tin deprecated any action wbich might induce re- 
bellion against aaihoriiy, or lead to Belf-govem- 
ment among the people of the islands who were 
unfit for it. Moreover, such action would remove 
still further every expectation of an accommoda- 
tion with France. The bill was passed by a vote 
of 65 to 87. He objected to the bill to authorize 
the President to suspend intercourse with Spanish 
and Dutch ports which should harbor French pri- 
vateers, as placing an unlimited power to interdict 
commerce in the hands of the executive. The bill 
was carried by 56 to 87. On the question of the 
augmentation of the navy he opposed the building 
of the seventy-fours. 

In February Edward Livingston presented a 
petition from aliens, natives of Ireland, against 
the Alien and Sedition laws. Numerous similar 
petitions followed; one was signed by 18,000 per- 
sons in Pennsylvania alone. To postpone consid- 
eration of the subject, the Federalists sent these 
papers to a select committee, against the protests 
of Livingston and Grallatin. This course was the 
more peculiar because of the reference of petitions 
of a similar character in the month previous to the 
committee of the whole. The Federalists were 
abusing their majority, and precipitating their un- 
expected but certain ruin. One more effort was 
made to repeal the offensive penal act; the consti- 
tutional objection was again pleaded, but the re- 
peal was defeated by a vote of 52 in the affirma- 
tive. Mr. Gallatin opposed these laws in all their 
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stages, but, failing in this, persistently endeavored 
to make them as good as possible before they 
passed. Jefferson later said that nothing oonld 
obliterate from the reeoUeotion of those who were 
witnesses of it the courage of Gallatin in the 
"Days of Terror-" ^ The vote of thanks to Mr. 
Dayton, the speaker, was carried by a vote of 
40 to 22. On March 8, 1800, this Congress ad- 
journed. 

The sixth Congress met at Philadelphia on De- 
cember 2, 1799. The Federalists were returned 
in full majority. Among the new members of 
the House, John Marshall and John Bandolph 
appeared for Virginia. Theodore Sedgwick was 
chosen speaker. President Adams came down to 
the House on the Sd and made the usual speech. 
The address in reply, reported by a committee of 
which Marshall was chairman, was agreed to with- 
out amendment* Adams was again delighted with 
the very respectful terms adopted at the "first 
assembly after a fresh election, under the strong 
impression of the public opinion and national sense 
at this interesting and singular crisis." At this 
session it was the sad privilege of Marshall to an- 
nounce the death of Washington, **the Hero, the 
Sage, and the Patriot of America." In the shadow 
of this great grief, party passion was hushed for 
awhile. 

^ Jeffefwm to Wflliam Dnaae, Macoh 28, 1811. JeffenonV 
Works, YoL T. p. 674. 
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GraUatin again led the Bepublican opposition; 
Nicholas and Maoon were his able lieutenants. 
The line of attack of the Bepublicans was dear. 
If war could be ayoided, the growing unpopularity 
of the Alien and Sedition laws would surely bring 
them to power* The foreign-bom voter was al- 
ready a factor in American politics. In Januaiy 
the law providing for an addition to the army was 
suspended. Macon than moved the repeal of the 
Sedition Law. He took the ground that it was 
a measure of defense. Bayard adroitly proposed 
as an amendment that **the offenses therein speci- 
fied shall remain punishable as at common law, 
provided that upon any prosecution it shall be 
lawful for the defendant to give as his defense the 
truth of the matter charged as a libel." Gallatin 
called upon the chair to declare the amendment 
out of order, as intended to destroy the resolution, 
but the speaker declined, and the amendment was 
carried by a vote of 61 to 47. The resolution 
thus amended was then defeated by a vote of 87 
to 1. The Bepublicans preferred the odious act 
in its original form rather than accept the Federal 
interpretation of it. 

On February 11, 1800, a bill was introduced 
into Congress further to suspend commercial inter- 
course with France. It passed the House after a 
short debate by a vote of 68 yeas to 28 nays. On 
this bill the Bepublican leaders were divided. 
Nicholas, Macon, and Bandolph opposed it; but 
Gallatin, separating from his friends, carried 
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enough of his party with him to secure its passage. 
Betomed by the Senate with amendments, it was 
again objected to by Macon as fatal to the inter- 
ests of the Southern States, but the House resolved 
to ooncur by a vote of 60 to 86. 

In Maroh the conntiy was greatly excited by 
the news of an engagement on the 1st of February, 
off Guadaloupe, between the United States frigate 
Constellation, thirty-eight gnns, and a French 
national frigate. La Y^igeanoe, fifty-four gons. 
The House of Bepresentatives called on the secre- 
tary of the navy for information, and, by 84 yeas 
to 4 nays, voted a gold medal to Captain Tmxton, 
who commanded the American ship. John Ban- 
dolph's name is recorded in the n^ative. 

Notwithstanding this collision, the relations of 
the United States and France were gradually 
assuming a kindlier phase. The Directory had 
sought to drive the American government into 
active measures against England. Bonaparte, 
chosen First Consul, at once adopted a conciliatory 
tone. Preparing for a great continental struggle, 
he was concentrating the energies and the powers 
of France. In May Mr. Parker called the atten- 
tion of the House to this change of conduct in the 
French government and offered a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Commerce to inquire 
if any amendments to the Foreign Intercourse Act 
were necessary. Macon moved to amend so that 
the inquiry should be whether it were not expedi- 
ent to repeal the act. Gallatin opposed the reso- 
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lation on the ground that it was bigUy improper 
to take any measures at the present time which 
would ohange the defensive system of the oountry. 
The resolution was negatived, — 48 nays to 40 



One singular opposition of Grallatin is recorded 
towards the dose of the session; the Committee 
on the Treasury Department reported an amend- 
ment to the act of establishment, providing that 
the secretary of the treasury shall lay before Con- 
gress, at the commencement of every session, a 
report on finance with plans for the support of 
credit, etc. Gallatin and Nicholas opposed this 
bill, because it came down from the Senate, which 
had no constitutional right to originate a money 
bill; but Grriswold and Harper at once took the 
correct ground that it was not a bill, but a report 
on the state of the finances, in which the Senate 
had an equal share with the House. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 48 to 89. It is worthy of note 
that the first report on the state of the finances 
communicated under this act was by Mr. Ghd- 
latin himself the next year, and that it was sent 
in to the Senate. The House adjourned on May 
14, 1800. 

The second session of the sixth Congress was 
held at the city of Washington, to which the seat 
of government had been removed in the summer 
interval. After two southerly migrations they 
were now definitively establidied at a nationid 
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capital. The session opened on November 17^ 
1800. On the 22d President Adams oongratulated 
Congress on *Hhe prospect of a residence not to 
be changed." The address of the House in reply 
was adopted by a dose vote. 

The situation of foreign relations was changed. 
The First Consul received the American envoys 
cordially, and a commercial convention was made 
but secured ratification by the Senate only after 
the elimination of an article and a limitation of 
its duration to eight years. While the bill was 
pending in the Senate, Mr. Samuel Smith moved 
to continue the act to suspend commercial inter- 
course with France. Mr. Gallatin opposed this 
motion; at the last session he had voted for this 
bill because there was only the appearance of a 
treaty. Now that the precise state of negotiation 
was known, why should the House longer leave 
this matter to the discretion of the President? 
The House decided to reject the indiscreet bill by 
a vote of 59 to 87. An effort was also made to 
repeal a part of the Sedition Law, and continue 
the rest in force, but the House refused to order 
the engrossing of the bill, taking wise counsel of 
Dawson, who said that, supported by the justice 
and policy of their measures, the approaching ad- 
ministration would not need the aid of either the 
alien, sedition, or common law. The opponents 
of the bill would not consent to any modification. 
The last scenes of the session were of exciting in- 
terest 
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Freed from the menafce of immediate war, the 
people of plain common sense leoognized that the 
friendship of Great Britain was more dangerous 
than the enmity of France. They dreaded the 
fixed power of an organized aristocracy far more 
than the ephemeral anarchy of an ill-ordered de- 
mocracy; they were more averse to class distinc- 
tions protected by law than even to military despot- 
ism which destroyed all distinctions, and they pre- 
ferred, as man always has preferred and always 
will prefer, personal to political equality. The 
Alien and Sedition laws had borne their legitimate 
fruit. The foreign-bom population held the bal- 
ance of power; a general vote would have shown 
a large Bepublican or, it is more correct to say, 
anti-Federalist majority. But the popular will 
could not be thus ezpr^sed. Under the old sys- 
tem each elector in the electoral college cast his 
ballot for president and vice-president without 
designation of his preference as to who should fill 
the first place. New Elngland was soKd for Adams, 
who, however, had little strength beyond the limits 
of this Federal stronghold. New York and the 
Southern States with inconsiderable exceptions 
were Republican. Pennsylvania was so divided 
in the legislature that her entire vote would have 
been lost but for a compromise which gave to the 
Republicans one vote more than to the Federalists. 
Adams being out of the question, the election to 
the first place lay between Jefferson and Burr, 
both Republicans. The Federalists, therefore, had 
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their option between the two Bepublioan candi- 
dates, and the result wae within the reach of that 
most detestable of combinations, a political bar* 
gain. Mr. Gallatin's position in this condition of 
affairs was controlling. His loyalty to Jefferson 
was unquestioned, whUe Burr was tibie favorite of 
the large Republican party in New York whose 
leaders were Mr. Ghdlatin's immediate friends and 
warm supporters. Both Jefferson and Burr were 
accused of bargaining to secure enough of the 
Federalist vote to turn the scale. That Mr. Jef • 
f erson did make some sacrifice of his independence 
is now believed. Whether Mr. Grallatin was aware 
of any such compromise is uncertain. If such 
bargain were made. General Samuel Smith was 
the channel of arrangement, and in view of the 
inexplicable and ignominious deference of Jeffer- 
son and Madison to his political demands, there 
is litde doubt that he held a secret power which 
they dared not resist. Grallatin felt it, suffered 
from it, protested against it, but submitted to it. 

The fear was that Congress might adjourn with- 
out a conclusion. To meet this emergency Mr. 
Gallatin devised a plan of balloting in the House, 
which he communicated to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Nicholas. It stated the objects of the Federalists 
to be, 1st, to elect Burr; 2d, to defeat the present 
election and order a new one; 8d, to assume ex^ 
ecutive power during the interregnum. These he 
considers, and suggests alternative action in case 
of submission or resistance on the part of the Be* 
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pablicans. The Federalists, holding three branches 
of govemment, viz., the presidency, a majoriiy in 
the Senate, and a majoriiy in the House, might 
pass a law dechiring that one of the great officers 
designated by the Constitation should act as presi* 
dent pro ^mpore, which would be oonstitationaL 
But while Mr. Gbillatin in this paragraph admitted 
such a law to be constitutional, in the next he 
argued that the act of the person designated by 
law, or of the president pro tempore, assuming 
the power is clearly ^^unconstitutioual." By this 
ingenious process of reasoning, to which the strict 
constructionists have always been partial, it might 
be unconstitutional to carry out constitutional law* 
The assumption of such power was therefore, Mr. 
Grallatin held, usurpation, to be resisted in one of 
two ways; by declaring the interval till the next 
session of Congress an interregnum, allowing all 
laws not immediately connected with presidential 
powers to take their course, and opposing a silent 
resistance to all others; or by the Republicans 
assuming the executive power by a joint act of 
the two candidates, or by the relinquishment of 
aU claims by one of them* On the other hand, 
the proposed outlines of Republican conduct were, 
1st, to persevere in voting for Mr. Jefferson; 2d, 
to use every endeavor to defeat any law on the 
subject; Sd, to tiy to persuade Mr. Adams to 
refuse his consent to any such law and not to call 
the Senate on any account if there should be no 
choice by the House. 
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In a letter written in 1848 Mr* Ghdlatin said 
that a provision by law, that if there should be no 
election the ezeoutive power be placed in the 
hands of some public officer, was a revolutionary 
act of usurpation which would have been put down 
by force if necessary. It was threatened that, if 
any man should be thus appointed President he 
should instantly be put to death, and bodies of 
men were said to be organized, in Maryland and 
Virginia, ready to march to Washington on March 
4 for that purpose. The fears of violence were so 
great that to Governor McKean of Pennsylvania 
was submitted the propriety of having a body of 
militia in readiness to reach the capital in time to 
prevent civil war. From this letter of Mr. Ghd- 
latin, then the last surviving witness of the elec- 
tion, only one conclusion can be drawn: that the 
Bepublicans would have preferred violent resist- 
ance to temporary submission, even though the 
officer exercising executive powers was appointed 
in accordance with law. Fortunately for the young 
country there was enough good sense and patriot- 
ism in the ranks of the Federalisto to avert the 
danger. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Bayard it was agreed 
by a committee of sixteen members, one from each 
State, that if it should appear that the two persons 
highest on the list, Jefferson and Burr, had an 
equal number of votes, the House should immedi- 
ately proceed in their own chamber to choose the 
president by ballot, and should not adjourn until 
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an election should have been made. On the first 
ballot there was a tie between Jefferson and Burr; 
the deadlock continued until Februaiy 17, when 
the Federalists abandoned the contest, and Mr. 
Jefferson received the requisite number of votes. 
Burr, having the second number, became vice- 
president. 

Mr. Grallatin's third congressional term closed 
with this Congress. In his first term he asserted 
his power and took his place in the councils of the 
party. In his second, he became its acknowledged 
chief. In the third, he led its forces to final vic- 
tory. But for his opposition, war would have 
been declared against France, and the BepubUcan 
party would have disappeared in the political 
chasm. But for his admirable management, Mr. 
Jefferson would have been relegated to the study of 
theoretical government on his Monticello fann, or 
to play second fiddle at the Capitol to the music 
of Aaron Burr. 

In the foregoing analysis of the debates and 
resolutions of Congress, and the recital of the part 
taken in them by Mr. Grallatin, attention has only 
been paid to such of the proceedings as concerned 
the interpretation of the Constitution or the forms 
of administration with which Mr. Gbdlatin inter- 
ested himself. From the day of his first appear- 
ance he commanded the attention and the respect 
of his fellows. The leadership of his party fell 
to him as of course. It was not grasped by him. 
He was never a partisan. He never waived his 
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entire independence of judgment. His ingenuity 
and adroitness never tempted liim to untenable 
positions. Hence his party followed him with 
implicit confidence. Yet while the debates of Con- 
gress, imperfectly reported as they seem to be in 
its annals, show the deference paid to him by the 
Bepublican leaders, and display the great share 
he took in the definition of powers and of admin- 
istration as now understood, his name is hardly 
mentioned in history. Jefferson and Madison 
became presidents of the United States. They, 
with Gallatin, formed the triumvirate which ruled 
the country for sixteen years. Gallatin was the 
youngest of the three.^ To this political combina- 
tion Gallatin brought a knowledge of constitu- 
tional law equal to their own, a knowledge of in- 
ternational law superior to that of either, and a 
habit of practical administration of which they 
had no conception. The Bepublican party lost 
its chief when Gallatin left the House; from that 
day it floundered to its dose. 

In the balance of opinion there are no certain 
weights and measures. The preponderance of 
causes cannot be precisely ascertained. The free- 
dom which the people of the United States enjoy 
to-day is not the work of any one party. Those 
who are descended from its original stock, and 
those whom its free institutions have since invited 
to full membership, owe that freedom to two causes : 

1 JeffexBon was bom in 1743, MacUaon in 1751, Gallatin in 
176L 
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the one, formulated by Hamilton, a strong, central 
power, which, deriving its force from the people, 
maintains its authority at home and secures respect 
abroad; the other, the spirit of liberiy which foimd 
expression in the famous declaration of the rights 
of man. This influence Jefferson represented. 
It taught the equality of man; not equality before 
the law alone, nor yet political equality, but that 
absolute freedom from class distinction which is 
true social equality; in a word, mutual respect. 
But for Hamilton we might be a handful of petty 
States, in discordant confederation or perpetual 
war; but for Jefferson, a prey to the class jealousy 
which unsettles the social relations and threatens 
the political existence of European States. 



GHAFTEB VI 

8BGBETABY OF THE TBEASUBT 

.Funding 

Thb material comfort of eveiy people depends 
more immediately upon the correct management 
of its finances than upon any other branch of 
government. Saute finance^ to use a French ex- 
pression for which there is no EngUsh equivalent, 
demands in its application the faculties of organi- 
zation and administration in their highest degree. 
The relations of money to currency and credit, 
and their relations to industry and agriculture, or 
in modem phrase of capital to labor, fall within 
its scope. The history of France, the nation which 
has best imderstood and applied true principles of 
finance, supplies striking examples of the benefits 
a finance minister of the first order renders to his 
country, and the dangers of false theories. The 
marvelous restoration of its prosperity by the 
genius of Colbert, the ruin caused by the malign 
sciolism of Law, are familiar to all students of 
political economy. Nor has the United States 
been less favored. The names of Morris, Hamil- 
ton, Gallatin, and Chase shine with equal lustre. 

Morris, the Financier of the Bevolution, was 
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called to the administration of the money depart- 
ment of the United States government when there 
was no money to administer. Before his appoint- 
ment as "Financier" the expenses of the govern- 
ment, military and civil, had been met by expedi- 
ents; by foreign loans, lotteries, and loan office 
certificates; finally by continental money, or, more 
properly speaking, bills of credit emitted by au- 
thority of Congress and made legal tender by 
joint action of Congress and the several States. 
The relation of coin to paper in this motley cur- 
rency appears in the appendix to the "Journal of 
Congress" for the year 1778, when the govern- 
ment paid out in fourteen issues of paper currency, 
962,154,842; in specie, 178,666; in French livres, 
f28,526.^ The power of taxation was jealously 
withheld by the States, and Congress could not go 
beyond recommending to them to levy taxes for 
the withdrawal of the bills emitted by it for their 
quotas, pari passfu with their issue. When the 
entire scheme of paper money failed, the necessary 
supplies for the army were levied in kind. In the 
spring of 1781 the affairs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were investigated by a committee of Congress, 
and an attempt was made to ascertain the precise 
condition of the public debt. The amoimt of for- 
eign debt was approximately reached, but the re- 
cord of the domestic debt was inextricably in- 
volved, and never definitely discovered. Morris 
soon brought order out of this chaos. His plan 
1 Gents aie omitted as eonfiwiiig figures. 
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was to liquidate tihe public indebtedness in spede, 
and fund it in interest-bearing bonds. The Bank 
of North America was established, the notes of 
which were soon preferred to specie as a medinm 
of exchange. Silver, then in general nse as the 
measure of value, was adopted as the single stand- 
ard. The weight and pnreness of the dollar were 
fixed by law. The dollar was made the unit of 
account and payment, and subdivisions were made 
in a decimal ratio. This was the dollar of our 
fathers. Gonvemenr Morris, the assistant of the 
Financier, suggested the decimal computation, and 
Jefferson the dollar as the unit of account and 
payment. The board of treasury, which for five 
years had administered the finances in a bungling 
way, was dissolved by Congress in the fall of 1781, 
and Morris was left in sole control. Semi-annual 
statements of the public indebtedness were now 
begun. The expenses of the government were 
steadily and inflexibly cut down to meet the dimin- 
ishing income. A loan was negotiated in Holland, 
and, with the aid of Franklin, the amount of in- 
debtedness to France was established. 

The public debt on Januaijr h 1788, was 942,- 
000,875, of which 17,885,088 was foreign, bearing 
four and five per cent, interest; and $84,115,290 
was held at home at six per cent. The total 
amount of interest was 92,415,956. No means 
were provided for the payment of either principal 
or interest. In July of the previous year Morris 
urged the wisdom of funding the public debt, in a 
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masterly letter to the president of Congress. On 
December 16 a sinking fund was provided for by 
a resolution, which, though inadequate to the pur- 
pose, was at least a declaration of principle. In 
February, 1784, Morris notified Congress of his 
intended retirement from office. He may justly 
be termed the father of the American system of 
finance. In his administration he inflexibly main- 
tained the determination, with which he assumed 
the office, to apply the public funds to the purpose 
to which they were appropriated. He declared 
that he would ^* neither pay the interest of our 
debts out of the moneys which are called for to 
carry on the war, nor pay the expenses of the war 
from the funds which are called for to pay the 
interest of our debts." One new feature of Mor- 
ris's administration was the beginning of the sale ^ 
of public lands. 

On the retirement of Mr. Morris, November, 
1784, a new board of treasury was charged with 
the administration of the finances, and continued 
in control until September 80, 1788, when a com- 
mittee, raised to examine into the affairs of the 
department, rendered a pitiful report of mis- 
management for which the board had not the ex- 
cuse of their predecessors during the war. They 
had only to observe the precepts which Morris 
had enunciated, and to follow the methods he had 
prescribed, with the aid of the assistants he had 
trained. But the taxes collected had not been 
covered into the Treasury by the receivers. Large 
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811III8 adyanoed for secret seryioe were not ac- 
counted for; and the entire system of responsibil- 
ity had been disregarded. John Adams attributed 
all the distresses at this period to ^^a downright 
ignorance of the nature of coin, credit and circula- 
tion; " an ignorance not yet dispelled. More truly 
could he have said that our distresses arose from 
willful neglect of the principle of accountability in 
the public service. 

Hie first Congress under the new Constitution 
met at New York on March 4, 1789, but it was 
not until the autumn that the executive adminis- 
tration of the government was organized by the 
creation of the three departments : State, Treasury, 
and War. 

The bill establishing the Treasury Department 
passed Congress on September 2, 1789. Hamil- 
ton was appointed secretary by Washington on 
September 11. On September 21 the House di- 
rected the secretary to examine into and report a 
financial plan. On the assembling of Congress, 
June 14, 1790, Hamilton communicated to the 
House his first report, known as that on public 
credit. The boldness of Hamilton's plan startled 
and divided the country. Funding resolutions 
were introduced into the House. The first, rela- 
ting to the foreign debt, passed unanimously; the 
second, providing for the liqiddation of the domes- 
tic obligations, was sharply debated, but in the 
end Hamilton's scheme was adopted. The resolu- 
tions providing for the assumption of the state 
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debts, which he embodied in his report, aroused 
an opposition still more formidable, and it was 
not until August 4 that by political machinery this 
part of his plan received the assent of Congress. 
To provide for the interest on the debt and the 
expenses of the government, the import and navi- 
gation duties were raised to yield the utmost rev- 
enue available; but, in the temper of Congress, 
the excise law was not pressed at this session. 
The secretary had securely laid the foundations 
of his policy. Time and sheer necessity would 
compel the completion of his work in essential 
accord with his original design. The President's 
message at the opening of the winter session added 
greatly to the prestige of Hamilton's policy by 
calling attention to the great prosperity of the 
country and the remarkable rise in public credit. 
The excise law, modified to apply to distilled spir- 
its, passed the House in January. The principle 
of a direct tax was admitted. On December 14, 
1790, in obedience to an order of the House re- 
quiring the secretary to report further provision 
for the public credit, Hamilton communicated his 
plans for a national bank. Next in order came the 
establishment of a national mint. Thus in two 
sessions of Congress, and in the space of little more 
than a year from the time when he took charge of 
the Treasury, Hamilton conceived and carried to 
successful conclusion an entire scheme of finance. 

One more measure in the comprehensive system 
of public credit crowned the solid structure of 
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which the funding of the debt was the comer- 
stone. This was tiie establishment of the sinking 
fund for the redemption of the debt. Hamilton 
conformed his plan to the nuudm, which, to nse 
his words, ^^has been supposed capable of giving 
immortality to credit, namely, that with the crea- 
tion of debts should be incorporated the means 
of extinguishment, which are twofold. 1st. The 
establishing, at the time of contracting a debt, 
funds for the reimbursement of the principal, as 
well as for the payment of interest witldn a deter- 
minate period. 2d. The making it a part of the 
contract, that the fund so established shall be in- 
violably applied to the object." The ingenuity 
and skill with which this master of financial science 
managed the Treasury Department for more than 
five years need no word of comment. Nor do 
they fall within the scope of this outline of the 
features of his policy. His reports are the text- 
book of American political economy. Whoever 
would grasp its principles must seek them in this 
limpid source, and study the methods he applied 
to revenue and loans. Well might Webster say 
of him in lofty praise, **He smote the rock of na- 
tional resources, and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth; he touched the dead corpse of Pub* 
Uc Credit, and it sprung upon its feet." 

On the resignation of Hamilton, January 31, 
1795, Washington invited Wolcott, who was fami- 
liar with the views of Hamilton and on such inti- 
mate terms with him that he could always have 
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Iiis advice in any difficult emergency, to take the 
post. Wolcott had been connected with the de- 
partment from its organization, first as auditor, 
after¥rardB as comptroller of the Treasury. He 
held the Treasury until nearly the end of Adams's 
administration. On November 8, 1800, upon the 
open breach between Mr. Adams and the Hamil- 
ton wing of the Federal party, Wolcott, whose 
sympathies were wholly with his old chief, ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect at the close of 
the year. On December 31 Mr. Samuel Dexter 
was appointed to administer the department. But 
the days of the Federal party were now numbered: 
it fell of its own dissensions, ** wounded in the 
house of its friends." 

There is little in the administration of the 
finances by Wolcott to attract comment. He man- 
aged the details of the department with integrity 
and skill. On his retirement a committee of the 
House on the condition of the Treasury was ap- 
pointed. No similar examination had been made 
since May 22, 1794. On January 28, 1801, Mr. 
Otis, chairman of the committee, submitted the 
results of the investigation in an unanimous report 
that the business of the Treasury Department had 
been conducted with regularity, fidelity, and a 
regard to economy; that the disbursements of 
money had always been made pursuant to law, and 
generally that the financial concerns of the country 
had been left by the late secretary in a state of 
good order and prosperity. During his six years 
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of administration of the finances Wolcott negoti- 
ated six loans, amounting in all to $2,820,000. 
The emergencies were extraordinary, — the ex- 
penses of the suppression of the Whiskey Insur- 
rection in 1794, and the sum required to effect a 
treaty of peace with Algiers in 1795. To fund 
these sums Mr. Wolcott had recourse to an expe- 
dient which marked an era in American finance. 
This was the creation of new stocky subscribed for 
at home. No loan had been previously placed by 
the government among its own citizens. Between 
1795 and 1798, four and a half, fire, and six per 
cent, stocks were created. In 1798 the condition 
of the country was embarrassing. There was a 
threatening prospect of war. Foreign loans were 
precarious and improvident; the market rate of 
interest was eight per cent. Under these circum- 
stances an eight per cent, stock was created, not 
redeemable until 1809. An Act of March 8, 
1795, provided for vesting in the sinking fund the 
surplus revenues of each year. 

In the formation of the first Bepublican cabinet 
Mr. Gallatin was obviously Mr. Jefferson's first 
choice for the Treasury. The appointment was 
nevertheless attended with some difficulties of a 
political and party nature. The paramount im- 
portance of the department was a legacy of Hamil- 
ton's genius. Its possession was the Federalist 
stronghold, and the Senate, which held the con- 
firming power, was still controlled by a Federalist 
majority. To them Mr. Ghdlatin was more obnox- 
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iouB than any other of the Bepublioan leaders. 
In the few days that he held a seat in the Senate 
(1798) he offended Hamilton, and aroused the 
hostility of the friends of the secretary by a call 
for information as to the condition of the Trea- 
sury. As member of Congress in 1796 he ques- 
tioned Hamilton's poliey, and during Adams's 
entire administration was a perpetual thorn in the 
sides of Hamilton's successors in the department. 
The day after his election, February 18, 1801, 
Mr. Jefferson communicated to Mr. Oallatin the 
names of the gentlemen he had already determined 
upon for his cabinet, and tendered him the Trea- 
sury. The only altematiye was Madison; but he, 
witib all his reputation as a statesman and party 
leader, was without skill as a financier, and in the 
debate on the Funding Bill in 1790 had shown 
his ignorance in the impracticability of his plans. 
If Jefferson ever entertained the thought of nomi- 
nating Madison to the Treasury, political necessity 
absolutely forbade it. That necessity Mr. Ghdla- 
tin, by his persistent assaults on the financial pol- 
icy of the Federalists, had himself created, and 
he alone of the Bepublican leaders was competent 
to carry out the reforms in the administration of 
the government, and to contrive the consequent 
reduction in revenue and taxation, which were 
cardinal points of Bepublican policy. Public opin- 
ion had assigned Gallatin to the post, and the 
newspapers annoimced his nomination before Mr. 
Jefferson was elected, and before he had given 
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any indication of his pnrpoBe. To liis wife Mr, 
Grallatin expressed some doubt wbetber his abilities 
were equal to the office, and whether the Senate 
would confirm him, and said, certainly with sin* 
cerity, ^ that he would not be sorry nor hurt in his 
feelings if his nomination should be rejected, for 
exclusively of the immense responsibility, labor, 
etc., attached to the intended office, another plan 
which would be much more agreeable to him and 
to her had been suggested, not by his political 
friends, but by his New York friends.' He was 
by no means comfortable in his finances, and he 
had abeady formed a plan of studying law and 
removing to New York. He had made up his 
mind to leave the western country, which would 
necessarily end his congressional career. His wife 
was forlorn in his absence, and suffered so many 
hardships in her isolated residence that he felt no 
reluctance to the change. To one of his wife's 
fiimily he wrote at this time: — 

^^ As a political sitoation, the place of secretary of the 
treasury is doubtless more eligible and congenial to my 
habits ; but it b more laborious and responsible than any 
other, and the same industry which will be necessary to 
fulfill its duties, applied to another object, would at the 
end of two years have left me in the possession of a pro> 
f ession which I might have exercised either in Phila- 
delphia or New York. But our plans are all liable to 
uncertainty, and I must now cheerfully undertake that 
which had never been the object of my ambition or 
wishes." 
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Well might he hesitate as he witnessed the dis- 
tress which had overtaken the gieat party which 
for twelve years had held the posts of political 
honor. Fortunately, perhaps for himself and cer- 
tainly for his party and the country, the proposi- 
tion came at a time when he had definitively de- 
termined upon a change of career. His situation 
was difBkmlt. The hostility of the Federal sena- 
tors, and the great exertions which were being 
made to defeat the appointment, led him to the 
opinion that, if presented on March 4, it would 
be rejected. There was the alternative of delay 
until after that date, which would involve a post- 
ponement of the confirmation until the meeting of 
Congress in December, but there was no certainty 
that it would then be ratified. Meanwhile he 
would be compelled to remove to Washington at 
some sacrifice and expense. He therefore at first 
positively refused **to come in on any terms but 
a confirmation by the Senate first given." He was 
finally induced to comply with the general wish of 
his political friends. The appointment was vdth- 
held by the President that the feeling in the Sen- 
ate might be judged from its action on the rest of 
the nominations submitted. They were all ap- 
proved, and Mr. Dexter consented to hold over 
until his successor should be appointed. Thus 
Mr. Gallatin's convenience was entirely consulted. 
He remained in Washington a few days to confer 
with the President as to the general conduct of 
the administration, and on March 14 set out for 
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Fayette to put his affairs in order and to bring 
his wife and family to Washington. On May 14 
Jefferson wrote to Maoon, ^^The arriTal of Mr. 
Ghdlatin yesterday oompleted the organization of 
our administration." 

Mr. Ghdlatin soon realized the magnitude of his 
task. He did nothing by halves. To whatever 
work he had to do, he brought the best of his fac- 
ulty. No man ever better deserved the epithet of 
^* thorough." He searched till he found the prin- 
ciple of every measure with which he had concern 
and understood every detail of its application. 
This perfect knowledge of every subject whidi he 
investigated was the secret of his political success. 
As a committee man, he was incomparable. No 
one could be better equipped for the direction of 
the Treasury Department than he, but he was not 
satisfied with direction; he would manage also; 
and he went to the work with untiring energy. 
A quarter of a century later he said of it, in a 
letter to his son, ^^To fill that office in the manner 
I did, and as it ought to be filled, is a most labo- 
rious task and labor of the most tedious kind. To 
fit myself for it, to be able to understand thor- 
oughly, to embrace and control all its details, took 
from me, during the two first years I held it, 
every hour of the day and many of the night and 
had nearly brought on a pulmonary complaint. I 
filled the office twelve years and was fairly worn 
out." 

Mr. Gallatin first drew public attention to his 
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knowledge of finance in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. An extract from his memorandum of his 
three years' service gives the best account of this 
incident. In it appear the carefully matured con- 
victions which he inflexibly maintained. 

''The report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the session 1790-1791 (presented by Gromey, chair- 
man) was entirely prepared by me, known to be so, and 
hud the foundation of my reputation. I was quite a»- 
tonished at the general encomiums bestowed upon it, 
and was not at all aware that I had done so weU. It 
was perspicuous and comprehensive ; but I am confident 
that its true merit, and that which gained me the general 
confidence, was its being founded in strict justice with- 
out the slightest regard to party feelings or popular 
prejudices. The principles assumed, and which were 
carried into effect, were the immediate reimbursement 
and extinction of the state paper money, the immediate 
payment in specie of all the current expenses or war- 
rants on the Treasury (the postponement and uncer^ 
tainty of which had given rise to shameful and corrupt 
speculations), and provision for discharging, without de- 
ftdcation, every debt and engagement previously recog- 
nized by the State. In conformity with this, the State 
paid to its creditors the difference between the nominal 
amount of the state debt assumed by the United States 
and the rate at which it was funded by the act of 
Congress. 

<' The proceeds of the public lands, together with the 
arrears, were the fond which not only discharged all the 
public debts, but left a large surplus. The apprehension 
tiiat this would be squandered by the Legidatnre was 
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the principal indneeiiieiit for eharfeering the Bank of 
Fennsylyanift with a capital of two millions of doUaxa, 
of which the State raheeribed one half. This and ami- 
lar sabeeqnent inTCstments enabled PennsylTania to de- 
fray oot of the diyidenda aU the expenses of goyem- 
ment without any direct tax daring the f or^ Anming 
years, and till the adoptbn of the system of internal 
improTcment, which required new ] 



This report was printed in the Journal of the 
House, February 8, 1791. The next year he made 
a report on the same subject which was printed 
February 22, 1792. 

But his equal grasp of larger subjects was shown 
in his sketch of the finances of the United States, 
which he published in November, 1796. It pre- 
sents under three sections the revenues, the ex- 
penses, and the debts of the United States, each 
subdivided into special heads. The arguments are 
supported by elaborate tabular statements. No 
such exhaustive examination had been made of the 
state of the American finances. The one ftftrJinal 
principle which he laid down was the extinguisb^ 
ment of debt. He severely criticised Hamilton's 
methods of funding, and outlined those which he 
himself later applied. He charged upon Hamil- 
ton direct violations of law in the application of 
money, borrowed as principal, to the payment of 
interest on that principal. The public funds he 
regarded as three in number: 1st, the sinking 
fund; 2d, the surplus fund; 8d, the general fund. 

In July, 1800, Mr. Gallatiu published a second 
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pamphlet, ^^Yiews of ihe Public Debt, Beeeipts, 
and Expenditures of the United States," the object 
of the inquiry being to ascertain the result of the 
fiscal operations of the government under the Con- 
stitution. The entire field of American finance is 
examined from its beginning. He severely con- 
demns the mode of assumption of the state debts 
in Hamilton's original plan, and no doubt his 
strictures are technically correct. The debts as- 
sumed for debtor States were not due by the 
United States, nor was there any moral reason 
for their assumption. But the assumption was 
sound financial poliqr, and all the cost to the 
nation was amply repaid by the order which their 
assumption drew out of chaos, and the vigor given 
to the general credit by the strengthening of that 
of its parts. The course of the Federalists and 
Republicans on this question shows that the former 
had at heart the welfare of all the States, while 
the latter confined their interest to their own body 
politic. 

Had Mr. Gallatin never penned another line on 
finance, these two remarkable papers would place 
him in the first rank of economists and statisti- 
cians. There are no errors in his figures, no fiaws 
in his reasoning, no faults in his deductions. In 
oonstructiion and detail, as parts of a complete 
financial system of administration, they are beyond 
criticism. Opinions may differ as to the ends 
sought, but not as to the means to those ends. 
. For a long period Mr. Gallatin found no more 
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time for essays; he was now to appty his methods* 
These may he traced in his printed treasniy re- 
ports, which are Incid and instmctiYe. He was 
appointed to the Treasniy on May 14, 1801, as 
appears hy the official record in the State Depart- 
ment. Before he entered on the duties of the 
office he submitted to Mr. Jefferson, March 14^ 
1801, some rough sketches of the financial sitoa- 
tion, and suggested the general outlines of his 
poli<7. He insisted upon a curtailment in the 
appropriations for the naval and military establish- 
ments, the only saving adequate to the repeal of 
all internal duties; and upon the discharge of the 
foreign debt within the period of its obligation. 
He estimated that the probable receipts and ez- 
penditores for the year 1801 would leave a surplus 
of more than two millions of dollars applicable to 
the redemption of the debt. 

On taking personal charge of the Treasury De- 
partment, his first business was to get rid of the 
arrears of current business which had aocmnulated 
since the retirement of Wcdcott; his next, to per- 
fect the internal revenue system, so far as it could 
be remedied without new legislation. The entire 
summer of 1801 was passed in ^^arranging, or 
rather procuring correct statements amongst the 
Treasury documents," a task of such difficulty 
that he was unwilling, on November 16, to arrive 
at an estimate of the revenue within half a million,^ 
or to commit himself to any opinion as to the 
feasibility of abolishing the internal revenues. In 
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hiB ^^ notes " submitted to Jefferson upon the draft 
of his first message, there are several passages of 
interest which show Mr. Grallatin's logical habit 
of searching out economic causes. Under the 
head of finances, he remarks, ^^The revenue has 
increased more than in the same ratio with popu- 
lation: 1st, because our wealth has increased in 
a greater ratio than population; 2d, because the 
seaports and towns, which consume imported arti- 
cles much more than the country, have increased 
in a greater proportion." The final paragraph in 
these ^^ notes" is a synopsis of his entire scheme 
of administration. 

" There is bat one snbjeet not mentioned in the mes- 
sage which I feel extremely anxious to see recommended. 
It is generally that Congress should adopt such meas- 
ures as will effectoally gnaxd against misapplications of 
public moneys, by making specific appropriations when- 
ever practicable ; by providing against the application of 
moneys drawn from the Treasury under an appropria- 
tion to any other object or to any greater amount than 
that for which they have been drawn ; by limiting dis- 
cretionary power in the application of that money; 
whetiier by heads of department or by any other agents ; 
and by rendering every person who receives public 
moneys from the Treasury as immediately, promptiy, 
and effectually accountable to the accounting officer 
(the comptroller) as practicable. The great characteris- 
tic, the flagrant vice, of the late administration has been 
total disregard of laws, and application of public moneys 
by the Department to objects for which they were not 
appropriate." 
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Outlines for a Bystem of specific appropriations 
were inclosed. 

That the mission of Jefferson's administration 
was the redaction of the debt, GhJlatin set forth 
in his next letter of November 16, 1801. "I am 
firmly of opinion that if the present administratian 
and Congress do not take the most effective mea- 
sures for that object, the debt will be entailed on 
us and the ensuing generations, together with all 
the systems which support it, and which it sup- 
ports." On the other hand he says, ^^If this ad- 
ministration shall not reduce taxes, they never 
wiU be permanently reduced." To reduce both 
the debt and the taxes was as much a political as 
a financial problem. To solve it required the re- 
duction to a minimum of the departments of War 
and Marine. But Mr. Jefferson was not a prac- 
tical statesman. His individuality was too strong 
for much surrender of opinion. He stated the 
case very mildly when he wrote in his retirement 
that he sometimes differed in opinion from some 
of his friends, from those whose views were as 
^^pure and as sound as his own." It was not his 
habit to consult his entire cabinet except on gen- 
eral measures. The heads of each department set 
their views before him separately. Under this 
system Mr. Gallatin was never able to realize that 
harmonious interdependence of departments and 
subordination of ways to means which were his 
ideal of cabinet administration. 

The successful application of Mr. Oallatin's 
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plan would have sabordinated all the executive 
departments to the Treasury. The theory was per- 
fect, but it took no aooount of the greed of office, 
the jealousies of friends, the opposition of enemies, 
and the unknown factor of foreign relations. A 
speck on the horizon would doud the peaceful 
prospect, a hostile threat derange the intricate 
machinery by which the delicate financial bahince 
was maintained. Mr. Gbdlatin was fast realizing 
the magnitude of his undertaking, in which he 
was greatly embarrassed by the difficulty of find- 
ing faithful examining clerks, on whose correct- 
ness and fidelity a just settlement of all accounts 
depends. The number of independent offices at- 
tached to the Treasury made tJiie task still more 
arduous. He wrote to Jefferson at this time, ^^It 
will take me twelve months before I can thoroughly 
understand every detail of all these several offices. 
Current business and the more general and impor- 
tant duties of the office do not permit me to learn 
the lesser details, but incidentally and by degrees. 
Until I know them all I dare not touch the ma- 
chine." One of the acquirements which he con- 
sidered indispensable for a secretary of the trea- 
sury was a ^^ thorough knowledge of book-keeping.'* 
The recollection of his persistent demands for in- 
formation from Hamilton and Wolcott during his 
congressional career would have stung the con- 
science of an ordinary man. But Ghdlatin was 
not an ordinary man. He asked nothing of others 
which he himself was not willing to perform. His 
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ideal was high, but he readied its soiimiit. It 
aeems almost as if , in his persistent demand that 
money aooonntability should be imposed by law 
upon the Treasnry Department, he sought to set 
the measure of his own duly, while in the re- 
quirement that it should be extended to the other 
departments, he pledged himself to the perfect 
accomplishment of that duly in his own. 

In his first report to Congress,^ made December 
18, 1801, Mr. GhJlatin submitted his financial 
estimate for the year 1802. 

BKVJENUE. 

Imposts . .$9,600,000 

Internal Bev . 660,000 
$10,600,000 

Mr. Wolcott, in his last report to the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, stated the amount in 
the Treasury to its credit at 8500,718. Mr. Gal- 
latin denied that there was any such surplus, but 
said that instead of a credit balance the treasury 
books showed a deficiency of $980,128 on the 
aggregate revenue from the establishment of the 
government to the close of i^e year 1799. Elliott, 
in his ^^ Funding System," said concerning this 
once vexed controversy, that it was difficult to 
reconcile such a diversity of opinion on so intricate 
a subject; and concerning the official statemento 

1 The fint Annual Beport d the Seoretarj of the Tnmmrj. 
ms WM under the Sappleraentavy Treamxy Aet 



Int. on debts . $7,100,000 

Civil list . . 980,000 

Aimy . . . 1,420,000 

Navy . . . 1,100,000 

$10,600,000 
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of Hamilton and Woloott, that it was hardly to 
be credited that they were so superficial or imper- 
fect. Mr. Grallatin himself famishes the apology 
that the difference might arise from ^^ entries made 
or omitted on erroneous principles." To the Fed- 
eral financiers the palliation was as offensive as 
the charge, and rankled long and sore. If it were 
not possible, when Elliott made an examination, to 
arrive at the precise facts, it is certainly now a 
secret as secure from discovery as the lost sibyl- 
line leaves. 

Mr. GaUatin stated the debt of the United 
States — 

On January 1, 1801, at . • $80,161,207.60 
On January 1, 1802, at . . 77,881,890^29 

Reduction $2,279,317.31 

This difference was the amount of principal paid 
during the year 1801, the result of the manage- 
ment of his predecessors. On December 18, 1801, 
Mr. Gbdlatin entered upon an examination of the 
time in which the total debt might be discharged, 
and showed that, by the annual application of 
97,800,000 to the principal and interest the debt 
would in eight years, i. e. on January 1, 1810, be 
reduced (by the payment of $82,289,000 of the 
principal) to $45,592,789, and that the same an* 
nual sum of $7,800,000 would discharge the whole 
debt by the year 1817. The revenues of the Union 
he found sufficient to defray all the current ex- 
penses. In his report to Congress at the begin- 
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ning of ibe sessioii he dengnated Una sum of 
$7,800,000 to be set aside from the levenues, and 
Congress gave the requisite anthority. An extract 
from a tabular statement submitted to the House 
of BepresentatiTes, April 16, 1810, will show how 
nearly Mr. Gallatin approached the result at which 
he aimed, and the nature of the embarrassment he 
encountered on the path. 



T-». 


AmoontoC 
PabUoDatt 
JumHTlat. 


on 
Prindpia. 


DettOoD- 
tnoted. 


Annual 
InoMMe. 


Annual 
Dmnms. 


1802 
1808 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 
1810 


880,712,682.26 
77,064,686.80 
86,427,120.88 
82,312,160.60 
76,723,270.86 
69,218,808.64 
66,196,317.97 
67,023,192.00 
63472,802^2 


$8,65T,ftifi.9§ 
6.G27,66&.*2 
4JU.:rro.38 

«,SSS,g70.84 
6,iyH,K7'i.08 
4,(>22,wn.e7 
8,173,1-25.88 


|16,0d0/)00* 80,872,484.68 


|8,667,94&96 

4,114,970188 
6/»8,879.8i 
6,604,872.08 
4,022,080.67 
8,173,126.88 
8,860,888.77 


1802 .. . |80,n 
1810 .. . 63,17 




. . .886,912,764.61 
. . . 9,87a,434JS8 

in8 7n.|27/M0,829.9B 


2,682.96 
2,802.82 

l>,828.98 


DeereMe 
IncreaM 

DocreMe 



From this it appears that, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary increase of the principal by the 
amount of the Louisiana purchase, Mr. Grallatin 
contrived a reduction of $27,540,829. But if to 
this be added the true reduction for the year 1808, 
namely, the difference between the Louisiana debt, 
915,000,000, and the increase for that year, by rea- 
son of that purchase, $9,872,484, say $6,627,565, 
the reduction is found to be, and but for that dis- 
turbing cause would have reached, $84,167,895, 
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a sum exceeding by 11,878,895 that estimated by 
Mr. Gallatin in bis report of 1801 as the amount 
of eight years' reduction, namely, $82,289,000. 

The ways and means of this remarkable example 
of financial management appear in the following 
extracts from Elliott's synoptical statement (table 
given on page 194). 

The purchase of Louisiana was the extraordi- 
nary financial measure of Jefferson's first presi- 
dential term. Though the new obligation for the 
consideration money, fifteen millions of dollars, 
was a large sum in proportion to the total existing 
debt of the United States, it did not in the least 
derange Grallatin's plan of funding and reduction, 
but was brought without friction within his gen- 
eral scheme. With the terms of the contract 
Gallatin had nothing to do. They were arranged 
by Livingston and Monroe, the American commis- 
sioners; the intervention of the houses of Hope 
and the Barings being a part of the understanding 
between the commissioners and the French govern- 
ment. These bankers engaged to make the money 
payments and take six per cent, stock of the United 
States at seventy-eight and one half cents on the 
dollar. With this price Mr. Gallatin does not 
seem to have been satisfied, though of course he 
interposed no objection to the terms; but to Jeffer- 
son he wrote, August 81, 1808, that the low price 
at which that stock had been sold, was ^^not as- 
cribable to the state of public credit nor to any 
act of your administration, and particularly of the 
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Treasury Department;" and he adds in a post- 
script, "at that period onr threes were in Enj^and 
worth one per cent, more at market than the Eng- 
lish." 

The arrangements being completed, Jefferson 
called Congress together in October, 1808, for a 
ratification of the treaty; the commissioners, by 
virtue of the authority granted them, had already 
guaranteed the advance by the Barings of ten mil* 
lion livres ($2,000,000). On October 25, 1808, 
Gallatin made a report to Congress on the state 
of the finances. It showed a reduction of the 
public debt in the two and one half years of his 
management, April 1, 1801, to September 80, 
1808, of 112,702,404. The only question to be 
considered was whether any additional revenues 
were wanted to provide for the Tieto debt which 
would result from the purchase of Louisiana. 

The sum called for by treaty, fifteen millions, 
consisted of two items: 1st, 911,260,000 payable 
to the government of France in a stock bearing an 
interest of six per cent, payable in Europe, and 
the principal to be discharged at the Treasury of 
the United States; 2d, a sum which could not 
exceed, but might fall short of, $8,750,000, pay- 
able in specie at the Treasury of the United States 
to American citizens having claims of a certain 
description upon the government of France. 

It is interesting here to note Mr. Oallatin's dis- 
tinction between the place of payment of interest 
and of principal as a new departure in American 
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finanoe. The prinoipal and inteiest of foreign 
loans had up to that period been paid abroad. 
But a United States stock was an obligation of a 
different character and properly payable at home. 
In the large negotiations whidi Secretary Chase 
had in 1862 with the Treasury Note Committee of 
the Associated Banks,^ this policy was matter of 
grave debfU». The determined American pride 
of Mr. Chase prevailed, and both the principal 
and interest of the loans created were made pay- 
able at the Treasury of the United States, lliese 
may be small matters in their financial result, but 
are grave points in national policy. 

The only financial legislation necessary to carry 
out the Louisiana purchase was a provision that 
9700,000 of the duties on merchandise and ton- 
nage, a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the 
new debt, be added to the annual permanent ap- 
propriation for the sinking fund, making a sum of 
•8,000,000 in all. 

The new debt would, Gallatin said, neither im- 
pede nor retard the payment of the principal of 
the old debt; and the fund would be sufficient, 
besides paying the interest on both, to discharge 
the principal of the old debt before the year 1818, 
and of the new, within one year and a half after 

^ TheM were the hanHa of New York, Bocton, FhilAdelpliiiH 
tad Baltfanoio. Seyen pretfSdanti f onned the oonunitteo. Join 
A. Steyens of New York was oluurmaii, by reqneet of ihe Seere- 
tarj of the IVeesory. The otber memberi were named by him. 
Thfb Bun adTBDoed to the gotenimeiit waa one hnndred and fifty 
ViUUoiia of doUara hi oom. 
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that year. In this esqpeotation he relied solely on 
the maintenance of the revenue at the amount of 
the year 1802, and in no way depended on its 
probable increase as a result of neutrality in the 
European war; nor on any augmentation by rea- 
son of increase of population or wealth, nor the 
effect which the opening of the Mississippi to free 
navigation might be expected to have on the sales 
of public lands and the general resources of the 
country. 

In his report of December 9, 1805, Mr. Ghdla- 
tin reviewed the results of his first four years of 
service, April 1, 1801, to March 81, 1806. 

BBOBIfTB. 

Daties on tonnage and importation of 

foreign merchandise $45,174,837.22 

From all other sourees 5,402,629.82 

$50,667,467.04 

EZFESTDITUBBS. 

CSvil list and miscellaneons .... $3,786,094.79 
Interooane with foreign nations • • 1,071,437.84 
Military establishment and Indian de- 
partment 4,405,192.26 

Naval establishment 4,842,635.15 

Interest on foreign debt 16,278,700.95 

Beimborsement of debt from sorplns 

revenue 19,281,446.57 

$49,665,507.56 

The Louisiana purchase and the admirable man- 
ner of its financial arrangement were important 
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factors in Jefferson's reelection. Mr. Gallatin 
was now sure of four years, at least, for the prose- 
cution of his plan of redemjytion of the pnblio 
debt. Estimating that with the increase of popu- 
lation at tiie rate of thirty-five per cent, in ten 
years, and the corresponding growth of the rev- 
enue, he could count upon a net annual surplus of 
f5,600,000, he now proposed to convert the sev- 
eral outstanding obligations into a six per cent, 
stock amounting, January 1, 1809, to less than 
forty millions qfdoUars^ which the continued an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000,000 would, besides 
paying the interest on tiie Louisiana debt, reim** 
burse within a period of less than seven years, or 
before the end of the year 1815. After that year 
no other incumbrance would remain on the revenue 
than the interest and reimbursement of the Lou- 
isiana stock, the last payment of which in the 
year 1821 would complete the final extinguishment 
of the public debt. The conversion act was passed 
February 1, 1807, and books were opened on July 
1 following. On February 27, 1807, Mr. Galla. 
tin made a special report on the state of the debt 
from 1801 to 1807, showing a diminution, notwith- 
standing tiie Louisiana purchase, of $14,260,000. 

Li the summer of 1807 war with England 
seemed inevitable. Gallatin had the satisfaction 
to report a full treasury, — the amount of specie 
October 7, 1807, reaching over eight and one half 
millions, — and an annual unappropriated surplus, 
which could be confidentiy relied upon, of at least 
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three millions of dollars. On this subject his re- 
marks in the light of subsequent history are of 
extreme interest. While refraining from any re- 
commendations as to the application of this sur- 
plus, either to ** measures of security and de- 
fense," or to '* internal improvements which, while 
increasing and diffusing the national wealth, will 
strengthen the bonds of union," as ^'subjects which 
do not fall within the province of the Treasury 
Department," he proceeds to consider the advan- 
tage of an accumulation in the Treasury. In this 
report he rises with easy flight &r above the purely 
financial atmosphere into the higher plane of po- 
litical economy. 

'^A previous aecumoladon of treasure in time of 
peace might in a great degree defray the extraordinary 
expenses of war and diminish the necessity of either 
loans or additional taxes. It would provide daring pe- 
riods of prosperity for thme adverse events to whieh 
every nation u exposed, instead of inereasing the bur- 
thens of the people at a time when they are least able 
to bear them, or of impairing, by anticipations, the re- 
soarees of ensuing generations. . . . 

'< That the revenue of the United States wiU in sub- 
sequent years be considerably impaired by a war neither 
can nor ought to be concealed. It is, on the contrary, 
necessary, in order to be prepared for the crisis, to take 
an early view of the subject, and to examine the re- 
sources which should be selected for supplying the de- 
ficiency and defraying the extraordinary expenses. . . . 

^^ Whether taxes should be raised to a greater amount 
or loans be altogether relied on for defraying the ex- 
penses of the war, is the next subject of consideration. 
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** Taxes are paid by the great inaaa of the citisens, 
and immediately affect almoet every individaal of the 
oommnnity. Loans are sapplied by capital ^mmooBfy 
aeeamtilated by a few individaals. In a country where 
the resoorces of indiyidnals are not generally and ma- 
terially affected by the war, it is practicable and wise to 
raise by taxes the greater part at least of the annual 
supplies. The credit of the nation may also from vari- 
ous eireumstances be at times so far impaired as to have 
no resource but taxation. In both respects the situa- 
tion of the United States is totally dissimilar. . • • 

'^ An addition to the debt is doubtless an evil, but ex- 
perience having now shown with what rapid progress 
the revenue of the Union increases in time of peace, 
with what facility the debt, formerly contracted, has in a 
few years been reduced, a hope may confidently be en- 
tertflJned that all the evils of the war will be temporary 
and easily repaired, and that the return of peace wOl, 
without any effort, afford ample resources for reimburs- 
ing whatever may have been borrowed during the war." 

He then enumerates the several branches of 
revenue which might be selected to provide for 
the interest of war loans and to cover deficiencies. 
First, a considerable increase of the duties on im- 
portations; and here he says: — 

** Without resorlang to the example of other nations, 
experience has proven that this source of revenue is in 
the United States the most productive, the easiest to 
collect, and the least burthensome to the great mass of 
the people. 2d. Indirect taxes, however ineli^ble, will 
doubtless be cheerfully paid as war to/ooes^ if necessary. 
3d. Direct taxes are liable to a particular objection aris- 
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ing from onaToidable inequality produced by the gen- 
eral role of the Gonstitotion. Whatever differences 
may eoatt between the rehttiye wealth and consequent 
ability of paying of the several States, still the tax must 
necessarily be raised in proportion to their relatiTe pop- 



The Orders in Council of November 11, 1807, 
avowedly adopted to compel all nations to give up 
their maritime trade or accept it through Great 
Britain, reached Washington on December 18, 

1807, and were immediately replied to by the 
United States by an embargo act on December 22. 
The history of the political effect of this measure 
is beyond the limits of this economic study, and 
will be touched upon in a later chapter, but the 
result of its application upon the Treasury falls 
within this analysis of the methods of Mr. Gal- 
latin's administration. 

On December 18 Gallatin wrote Jefferson that 
^^in every point of view, privations, sufferings, 
revenue, effect on the enemy, politics at home, 
etc.," he preferred **war to a permanent embargo; " 
nevertheless he was called upon to draft the bill. 
The correctness of Mr. Gallatin's prevision was 
soon apparent. In his report of December 10^ 

1808, he reviewed the general effect of the mea- 
sure. ^The embargo has brought into and kept 
in the United States almost all tiie floating prop- 
erty of the nation. And whilst the depreciated 
value of domestic product increases the difficulty 
of raising a contf derable revenue by internal taxes. 
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at no former time has tiiere been so much specie, 
80 mnoh redmidant unemployed oiq[>ital in tihe 
country.'' Again stating his opinion tihat loans 
sbonld be principally relied on in case of war, he 
closed with the following words: ^The high price 
of public stocks (and indeed of all species of 
stocks), the reduction of tiie public debt, the un- 
impaired credit of tiie general government, and 
the large amount of existing bank stock in the 
United States [estimated by him at forty millions 
of dollars], leave no doubt of the practicability 
of obtaining tiie necessary loans on reasonable 
terms." 

The receipts into the Treasury dnring the 

year ending September, 1808, the hut of 

Jefferson's administration, were . . $17,962,419.90 
The disborsements dnring the same period 

were 12,636,276.46 

Excess of receipts $6,317,144.44 

And the specie in Treasory, October 1, 
1808 $13,846,717.82 



I From January 1, 1791, to January 1, 1808, the j 
debt had fallen from $76,169,974 to $57,028,192; 
during the firM ten years it had increased nearly 
seven millions of dollars, in the last eight it had 
been diminished more than twenty millions and 
Louisiana had been purchased. Thus closed the 
second term of Gbllatin's service. Happen what 
might, the credit of tiie country could not be in 
a better situation to meet the exigencies of a war. 
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A letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. GkJIatin after 
the dose of this administration, and Gallatin's 
reply, show the entire accord between them upon 
the one cardinal point of financial policy. Mr. 
Jefferson, October 11, 1809, wrote from Monti- 
cello, *^I consider the fortunes of our republic as 
depending in an eminent degree on the extinction 
of the public debt before we engage in any war; 
because, that done, we shall have revenue enough 
to improve our country in peace and defend it 
in war, without incurring either new taxes or 
new loans." And urging Grallatin to retain his 
post, he closed with the striking words, ^^I hope, 
then, you will abandon entirely the idea you ex- 
pressed to me, and that you will consider the eight 
years to come as essential to your political career. 
I should certainly consider any earlier day of 
your retirement as the most inauspicious day 
our new government has ever seen." To which 
GkJlatin replied from Washington, on Novem- 
ber 10:— 

" The redaction of the public debt was certainly the 
principal object in bringing me into office, and oar sao- 
cess in that respect has been dae both to the joint and 
oontiQaed efforts of the several branches of government 
and to the prosperoas situation of the ooontry. I am 
sensible that the work cannot progress onder adverse cir- 
tmmstances. If the United States shall be forced into a 
state of actual war, all the resoarces of the coantry mast 
be called forth to make it efficient and new loans will on- 
doobtedly be wanted. Bat whilst peace is preserved, the 
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revenue will, at all events, be ioffieient to pay the interest 
and to defray necessary expenses. I do not ask that in 
the present situation of oar foreign relations the debt be 
redocedy but only that it shall not be increased so long 
as we are not at war/' 

In his eight years of service under Jefferson, 
Grallatin had not found the Treasury Department 
a bed of roses. Under Madison ^b&tfi was an 
undue proportion of thorns. 

It has been shown that the entire reliance of 
Grallatin for the expenses of government was on 
customs, tonnage dues, and land sales. The effect 
of the Embargo Act was soon felt in the falling 
off of importations, and consequently in the rev- 
enue from this source. Mr. Gallatin felt the 
strain in the spring of 1809; and on March 18, 
soon after Mr. Madison's inauguration, he gave 
notice to the commissioners of the sinking fund of 
a probable deficiency. In his annual report to 
Congress, December, 1809, he announced the ex- 
penses of government, exclusive of the payments 
on account of the principal of the debt, to have 
exceeded the actual receipts into the Treasury by 
a sum of near $1,800,000. For this deficiency, 
and the sum required for the sinking fund, Gralla- 
tin was authorized in May to borrow from the 
Bank of the United States $3,750,000 at six per 
cent., reimbursable on December 31, 1811. Of 
this sum only $2,750,000 was taken, the expenses 
having proved less than Mr. GkJlatin had antici- 
pated. 
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Madison called Congress together on November 
1, 1811. The political tension was strong, and 
he was anxious to throw the responsibility of peace 
or war upon Congress. On November 22, 1811, 
Mr. Gallatin made his report on the finances and 
the public debt. It was, as usual, explicit and in 
no manner despondent. The actual receipts aris- 
ing from revenue alone exceeded the current ex- 
penses, including the interest paid on the debt, bj 
a sum of more than five and one half millions of 
dollars. The public debt on January 1, 1812, 
was $45,154,468. Since Grallatin took charge 
of the deptirtment, the United States had in ten 
years and nine months paid in full the purchase 
money of Louisiana, and increased its revenue 
nearly two millions of dollars. For eight years 
eight millions of dollars had been annually paid 
on account of the principal and interest of the 
debt. And as though intending to leave as the 
legacy of his service a lesson of financial policy, 
he said: — 

^^ TJie redemption of principal has been effected with- 
out the aid of any internal taaseSy either direct or vndi- 
recty without any addition during the last seven years 
to the rate of duties on importationsy tohieh on the con- 
trary have been impaired by the repeal of the duty on 
salty and notwithstanding the great diminution of com' 
meree during the last four years. It therefore proves 
decisively the ability of the United States with their 
ordinavy revenue to diseharge, in ten years of peaoe, 
a debt of forty-two millions of dollars, a fact whioh 
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oomiderably letsens the weight of the moet f oimidaUe 
objeetion to whieh that reTenne, depending elmoet solely 
on eommereey appean to be liable. In time of peaee it 
18 almost Boffleient to defray the ezpeneee of a war ; in 
time of war it is hardly competent to sajqport the ex- 
penses of a peaee establishment. Sinking at onee, onder 
adverse cireamstances, from fifteen to six or eight mil- 
lions of dollars, it is only by a perseyering application of 
the sorplos which it affords as in years of prosperity, to 
the discharge of the debt, that a total change in the sys* 
tern of taauttion or a perpetoal accomnlation of debt can 
be avoided. Bat if a similar application of sach sorfdns 
be hereafter strictly adhered to, forty millions of debt, 
contracted daring five or six years of war, may always, 
without any extraordinary exertions, be reimbursed in 
ten years of peace. This view of the sabject at the pre- 
sent crisis appears necessary for the purpose of distinctly 
pointing out one of the principal resources within reach 
of the United States. But to be placed on a solid foun- 
dation, it requires the aid of a revenue sufficient at least 
to defray the ordinary expenses of government, and to 
pay the interest on the public debt, including that on 
new loans which may be authorized." 

From this plain declaration, it was evident tliat 
the sum necessary to pay interest on new loans, 
and provide for their redemption by the operation 
of the sinking fund, could not be obtained from 
the ordinary sources of revenue, and that resort 
must be had to extraordinary imposto or direct 
taxation. On January 10, 1812, in response to 
an inquiry of the Ways and Means Conmiittee as 
to an increase of revenue in the event of a war^ 
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Grallatin submitted a project for war loans of ten 
millions a year, irredeemable for ten years. He 
pointed out that the government had never since 
its organization obtained considerable loans at six 
per cent, per annum, excei^t from the Bank of the 
United States, and these, on a capital of seven 
millions, never amounted to seven millions in 
the whole. As the amount of prospective loans 
would naturally raise the amount of interest, it 
seemed prudent not to limit the rate of interest 
by law; ineligible as it seemed to leave that rate 
discretionary with the executive, it was prefer- 
able to leaving the public service unprovided 
for. For the same reason the loans should be 
made irredeemable for a term not less than ten 
years. 

He then repeated a former suggestion, that 
^treasury notes," bearing interest, might be is- 
sued, which would to that extent diminish the 
amount to be directly borrowed and also provide 
a part of the circulating medium, passing as bank 
notes; but their issue must be strictly limited to 
that amount at which they would circulate without 
depreciation. So long as the public credit is pre- 
served and a sufficient revenue provided, he enter- 
tained no doubts of the possibility of procuring on 
loan the sums necessary to defray the extraordi- 
nary expenses of a war. He warned the commit- 
tee, and through it Congress, that *^no artificial 
provisions, no appropriations or investments of 
particular funds in certaia persons, no nomincU 
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mnlang Jmdj liowever oonalniotodt will efor xe- 
dnoe » public debt miless tihe nel amuud i 
shall exceed tihe aggngnte of the animal < 
fnclmliiig the interaat of the debt." He then sub- 
mitted the f oUowing ( 



^ The eaneiit or peace eipcnaee have been 
flt nine mOlioDs of dollan. Sappodng the debt cou' 
tiacted during the war not to exceed fifty niiUioni and 
its annual interest to amoont to three miTlionii, the ag^ 
gregate of the peace ezpenditore woold be no more 
than twelre minians. And as the peace rerenne of the 
United States may at the existing rate of duties be fairiy 
estimated at fifteen millions, there woold remain from 
die first oateet a sorpbis of three miDioiis applicaUe to 
die redemption of the debt So far, therefore, as can be 
now foreeeen, there is the strongeet reason to belieTe 
that the debt thus contracted will be discharged with 
facility and as speedily as the terms of the loans will 
permit Nor does any other plan in that respect H^pear 
necessary than to extend the application of the annual 
appropriation of eight millions (and which is am^dy 
sofficient for that porpose) to the payment of interest 
and reimbnrsement of the principal of the new debt . . . 
If the national reyenne exceeds the national expenditore, 
a simple appropriaticm for the payment of the prinmpal 
of the debt and coextensive with the object is sufficient 
and will infallibly eztingaish the debt If the expense 
exceeds the rerenne, the appropriation of any specific sum 
and the investment of the interest extingoished or of any 
other fond, will prove altogether nugatory; and the 
national debt will, notwithstanding that apparatos, be 
annually increased* by an amount equal to the deficit in 
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the revenue. . . . What appears to be of vital impor- 
tance 18 that the crisis should at onoe be met by the 
adoption of efficient measures, which wiQ with certainty 
provide means oommensarate with the expense, and, 
hy preserving unimpaired instead ofalntsinff that pub- 
lie oredU an tohieh the publie resources so eminently 
dependy will enable the United States to persevere in 
the contest until an honorable peace shall have been ob- 
tained/' 

On March 14 Congreea authorized a public loan 
of eleven millions of dollars, leaving it optional 
with the banks who subscribed to take stock, or 
to loan the money on special contract. The books 
were opened May 1 and 2, and in the two days 
$6,118,900 were subscribed: $1,190,000 by banks 
and $1,928,000 by individuals. The rate was six 
per cent. Mr. Grallatin reported this result, and 
proposed the issue of treasury notes for such 
amount as was desired within the limit of the loan 
to bear interest at five and two fifths per cent, a 
year, equal to a cent and a half per day on a hun- 
dred dollars' note; 2d, to be payable one year 
after date of issue; 8d, to be in the meanwhile 
receivable in payment of all duties, taxes, or debts 
due to the United States. The first of these in- 
genious qualifications was adopted by Mr. Chase 
in his issue of the seven-thirties. 

On June 18 war was dedared. On the 28th 
Mr. Grallatin submitted his estimate of receipts 
and expenditures for the year. 
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EZFENDITUBBB ZST ROUND NUMBKBfl. 

Ciyfl and miseellaneoiu $1,660,000 

MiUtary establiflhment, and Indian dept • 12,800,000 

Naval establishment 3,d40,000 

PaUicdebt 8,000,000 

♦ 26,300,000 

FUKD6 FBOVIDJED. 

Balanee in TreaBozj, Jannaiy 1 . . . • $2,000,000 
Receipts from duties and sales of lands 

as by estimate of Norember 22, 1811 . 8,200,000 

Loan anthorized by law 11,000,000 

Treasury notes as authorised by House 

t»f BepresentatiTes 6,000,000 

$26,200,000 

The issue of treasury notes was a noTol experi- 
ment in the United States; but they were favor- 
ably received, and Mr. GkJIatin calculated that 
the full amount authorized by law, $6,000,000, 
could be put in circulation during the year. The 
result of a loan seemed more doubtful. The old 
six per cents, and deferred stock had already fallen 
two or three per cent, below par. Mr. Gallatin 
again recommended the conversion of these securi- 
ties into a new six per cent, stock, which would 
facilitate the new loan, and to prevent the neces- 
sity of applying, the same years, the large sums 
required in reimbursement of and purchase of the 
public debt. 

On December 1 Mr. Grallatin made his last an- 
nual statement. 
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Treamry BepoHfor Fisoal Tear ending September 30, 
1812. 

SBOBEPTEU 

Castoms, sales of laada, etc .... $10,934,946.20 
On account of loan of eleven miUions, 
act 14 Maj^ 1812 6,847,212.50 

»16,782,168.70 
Balance in Treasury October 1, 1811 3,947,818.36 

$20,729,977.06 



DIBBUBSBMBNTB. 

GyiI Department, foreign intercourse . $1,823,069.36 

Army, miUtia, forts, etc $7,770,300.00 

Navy Department . . 3,107,601.64 

Indian Department . 230,976.00 --. ^Qg 77^ R± 

Interest on debt . . $2,498,013.19 ' ' 

On account of principal 2,938,466.99 5 43^ 479.I8 

$18,368,326.07 
Leaving in Treasury 30 Sept, 1812 2,361,662.69 

$20,729,977.76 
The sums obtained or seonred on loans during 
the year amounted to $18,100,209, and the secre- 
tary had the satisfaction to state ^^that notwith- 
standing the addition thus made to the public debt, 
and although a considerable portion has been re- 
mitted from England and brought to market in 
America, the public stocks (which had at first ex- 
perienced a slight deinression) have been for the 
last three months, and continue to be, at par." 
His last report to the commissioners of the sinking 
fund of February 6, 1818, stated the usual appli- 
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catum of 98,719,778 to the principal and inteieefc 
of the debt. 

In his report of Deoember 1, 1812, Mr. Gallatiii 
announced that a loan of twenty-one millions was 
needed for the service of 1818. Congress antho- 
rixed a loan of $16,000,000, having six years to 
mn, and an additional issoe of f5,000,000 of trea- 
sury notes. Congress adjonmed on March 4. 
Their procrastination and the pressing demands 
of the War Department nearly beggared the Trea- 
suiy before the loans coold be negotiated and coy- 
ered into it. 

On Aprill7 Mr. ChiHatin wrote tothe secretaries 
of the army and of the navy, and sent a copy of 
his letters to Mr. Madison with information that 
the loan had been filled, and the probable receipts 
of the Treasury from ordinary sources for the year 
ascertained. These he estimated at $9,800,000. 
Deducting the annual appropriation for interest 
on the debt, the sum expended to March 81, and 
the amount needed for the civil service, there re- 
mained for tiie War and Navy Departments to- 
gether the sum of 118,720,000. 

The loan of $16,000,000 was obtained in the 
' following places: — 

States east of New York $486,700 

State of New YoA 6,720,000 

Philadelphia, Pa. 6,858,400 

Baltimore and Distriet of Colnmbia . • 2,893,300 

State of Yirginia 187,000 

Charlesten,&C 364,000 

$16,000,000 
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The histoiy of this sabsoription is not without 
interest. The extremely small subscriptions in 
New England and in the Southern States can 
hardfy be explained on any other theory than that 
of a belief in the collapse of the finances of the 
United States and a dissolution of the Union, for 
which the New England States had certainly been 
prepared by their governing minds. ^ 

Books were opened on March 12 and 18, 1818, 
at Portsmouth, Salem, Boston, Providence, New 
York, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bichmond, and Charleston. In the two days 
the subscriptions only reached the sum of 98,956,- 
400. They were again opened on the 25th of 
March at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. The New England and Southern 
States seem to have been disregarded because of 
their indifference in the first instance. The books 
remained open from March 25 to 81, during which 
time there were received IK1,881,800, a total of 
15,888,200. 

The pressure fell on the Middle States. In 

these, fortunately for the government, there were 

three great capitalists whose faith in the future 

prosperity of the United States was unimpaired. 

All were foreigners: David Parish and Stephen 

Girard in Philadelphia and John Jacob Astor in 

New York. These now came forward, no doubt 

at the instance of Mr. Gallatin, who was a per- 

1 At PorUaiid, $120,000; SiOeiii, $188,600; Borton, $75,800; 
Fh>TidMioe, $07,800; Biehnunid, $48,000; Norfolk, $108^000; 
Cliiid««too, $S64,00a 
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sonal friend of each. Parish and Ginurd offered 
on April 5 to take eight millions of the loan at 
the rate of eighiy-eight dollars for a oertificate of 
one hundred dollars bearing interest at six per 
cent., redeemable before December 81, 1826, they 
to reoeive one quarter of one per cent, commission 
on the amount accepted, and in case of a further 
loan for the service of the year 1818, to be placed 
on an equal footing with its takers. John Jacob 
Astor on the same day and at the same place pro- 
posed to take for himself and his friends the sum 
of two million and fifty-six thousand dollars of the 
loan on the same conditions. These offers were 
accepted and the loan was complete. An offer 
on behalf of the State of Pennsylvania to take one 
million of the loan was received too late. Alto- 
gether the offers amounted to about eighteen mil- 
lions, or two millions more than the sum de- 
manded. Mr. Gbllatin, clinging to his old plan, 
endeavored to negotiate this loan at par, by offer- 
ing a premium of a thirteen years' annuity of one 
per cent., but found it impracticable. Indeed, the 
system of annuity, general in England, has never 
found favor as an investment in the United States. 
This was Mr. Gbllatin's last financial transac- 
tion. A few weeks later, at his own request, he 
severed his actual connection with the Treasury 
Department and was on his way to St. Petersburg 
to secure the proffered mediation of the emperor 
of Bussia between the United States and Great 
Britain. 
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Thus ended Mr. Grallatin's administration of 
the national finances. The honr for saying had 
passed. The imperious necessities of war take no 
heed of economic principles. The work which 
the secretary had done became as the rope of 
sand. It is not surprising that Gallatin wearied of 
his post; that he watched with vain regret and 
unavailing sighs the unavoidable increase of the 
national debt, and that he sought relief in other 
services where success was not so evanescent as in 
the Treasury Department. Before the close of 
Madison's administration, February 12, 1816, the 
public debt had run up to over one hundred and 
twenty-three millions,^ and a sum equal to the 
entire amount of Mr. Gbllatin's savings in two 
terms had been expended in one. But his work 
had not been in vain. The wur was the crucial 
test of the soundness of his financial policy. The 
maxims which he announced, that debt can only 
be reduced by a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture, and the accompaniment of every loan by an 
appropriation for its extinguishment, became the 
fundamental principle of American finance. Mr. 
Gallatin was uniformly supported in it by Congress 
and public opinion. It was faithfully adhered to 
by his distinguished successors, Dallas and Craw- 
ford, and the impulse thus given continued through 
later administrations, until, in 1887, twenty years 
after the peace, the entire debt had be^ extin- 
guished. All this without any other variation from 
1 Report of Seoretery Dallaa, September 20, ISIS. 
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Mr. Gallatin'B original plan than an increase cxf 
the annual appropriation, to the sinking fond for 
its reimbnrsement, from eight to ten millions.^ 

The only charge which has ever been made 
against Gbdlatin's administration was, that he re- 
duced the debt at the expense of the defenses and 
security of the country; but, to quote the words 
of one of his biographers:' ^Mr. GaUatin had 
the sagacity to know that it [the redemption of 
the debt] would make but little difference in the 
degree of preparation of national defense and 
means of contest, for which it is impossible ever 
to obtun a considerable appropriation before the 
near approach of the danger that may render them 
necessary. He knew that the money thus well 
and wisely devoted to the payment of the debt 
was only rescued from a thousand purposes of ez- 
trayagance and mal-application to which all our 
l^islative bodies are so prone whenever they have 
control of surplus funds.'* In our own day the 
irresistible temptations of a fuU treasuiy need 
no labored demonstration. Friend and foe drop 
political differences over the abundant fleshpot. 
The very thought of catering to such appetites dis- 
gusted (rallatin. To Jefferson he frankly said, in 
1809, that while he did not pretend to step out of 
his own sphere and to control the internal manage- 
ment of other departments, yet he could not ^^ con- 
sent to act the part of a mere fibancier, to become 
a contriver of taxes, a dealer of loans, a seeker of 
^ Aet of Mavoh 8, 1817. * Dmocratic EevUw, xo. 641. 
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resources for the purpose of supportang useless 
baubles, of mcreasing the number of idle and dis- 
sii>ated members of the community, of &ttening^ 
contractors, pursers, and agents, and of introdu- 
cing in all its ramifications that system of patron- 
age, corruption, and rottenness which you justly 
execrate." 

JReven/ue 

UEtat c^est moi was the autocratic maxim of 
Louis Quatorze. An adherence to it cost the 
Bourbons their throne. Burke was more philo- 
sophical when he said, *^The revenue of the State 
is the State." Its imposition, its collection, and 
its application involve all the principles and all 
the powers of government, constitutional or ex- 
traordinary. It is the sole foundation of public 
credit, the sole support of the body politic, its life- 
blood in peace, its nerve in war. The ^^purse and 
the sword " are respectively the resource and de- 
fense of government and peoples, and they are 
interdependent powers. With the discovery of the 
sources of revenue, and the establishment of its 
currents, Mr. (raUatin, in the first eight years of 
his administration of the Treasury, had nothing 
to do. He had only to maintain those systems 
which Hamilton had devised, and which, wisely 
adapted to the growth of the country, proved am- 
ply adequate to the ordinary expenditures of the 
government and to the gradual extinguishment of 
the debt. The entire revenue included three dis- 
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tinot branches: impoBts on importations and ton- 
nage, internal revenue, sales of public lands. The 
duties on imports of foreign merchandise were 
alone sufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
various departments of administration on a peace 
establishment, and, increasing with the growth of 
the country, would prove ample in future. The 
gross amount of imports in the four years of 
Adams's administration, 1796-1800, was about 
three hundred and fourteen millions of dollars, 
and the customs yielded about thirty millions. 

Mr. (raUatin's first annual report, submitted to 
the House of Representatives in December, 1801, 
exhibited his financial scheme. He recapitulated 
the various sources of permanent revenue. They 
were those of Hamilton's original tariff. 

The revenues for the year ended September 80, 
1801, were the basis of the estimates for future 
years. These were 

Duties on imports and tonnage . $10,126,213.92 

Internal revenue 864,000.00 

Landsales 400,000.00 

$11,380,213.92 

But the close of the war in Europe sensibly 
diminished the enormous carrying trade which fell 
to the United States as neutrals, and, as a conse- 
quence, the revenue from that source; large quan- 
tities of goods were brought into the United States 
and reexported to foreign ports under a system of 
debenture. The revenue on what Mr. Gallatin 
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calls ^^tiiis accidental oonmieroe" was $1,200,000. 
He therefore estimated the permanent revennes at 

CofltoniB daties $9,500,000 

Land sales 400,000 

Postage 50,000 

Internal rerenne 650,000 

$10,600,000 
Or, without the internal revenue, say ten millions 
of permanent revenue, as a basis for the permanent 
expenditures. 

To bring the expenditures within this sum, how- 
ever, a reduction in the army and navy establish- 
ments was necessary. This Gallatin soon found 
to be too radical a measure for success, either in 
the cabinet or Congress, however well it may have 
accorded with Jefferson's Utopian views. In the 
budget of 1802 the internal revenue, $650,000, 
was, therefore, a necessary item. The expendi- 
tures proposed were 

Annual appropriation for interest and 

principal of debt $7,100,000 

Civil list $780,000 

Foreign intercourse • • 200,000 
MiUtazy and Indian Dept 1,420,000 
Naval 1400,000 

$8,500,000 8,500,000 

$10,600,000 

In this budget the estimate for the militaiy 
establishment was an increase over that of Wol- 
oott for 1801, which was $1,120,000. But the 
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Bepublicans in the House were not content with 
this arrangement. The internal revenues were 
utterly distasteful to them. They had been laid 
against their protest and collected under military 
menace. They were of those Federal measures 
of which they would have none. John Randolph, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported, March 2, 1802, against the entire system 
of internal duties, in the old words of the ]?enn- 
sylvania radicals, as vexatious, oppressive, and 
peculiarly obnoxious; as of the nature of an excise 
which is hostile to the genius of a free people, and 
finally because of their tendency to multiply offices 
and increase the patronage of tiie executive. The 
repeal was imperative upon the Republican party. 
On April 6, 1802, the act was repealed and the 
surplus of the budget stripped from it, without 
Mr. Gallatin's consent, certainly, but also with- 
out protest from him. 

The prosperity of the country continued. The 
impost duties for the fiscal year ending September 
80, 1802, rose to $12,280,000, the sales of the pub- 
lic lands to $326,000, and the postage to $60,500, 
a total of $12,656,500, and left in the Treasury, 
September 80, 1802, the sum of $4,589,675. 
This large increase in the Treasury did not in the 
least change Mr. Gallatin's general plan, and his 
budget for 1808 was based on his original scale 
of a permanent revenue of $10,000,000, to corre- 
spond with which the estimates of the preceding 
year were reduced. The fiscal year closed Sep- 
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tember 80, 1808, with a balance in the Treasmy 
of 15,860,000. This situation of the finances was 
fortunate in view of secret negotiations which the 
President and Congress were initiating for the 
purchase of Louisiana from France. 

The secretaries of war and of the navy had 
promised to reduce their expenditures to a figure 
approximate to Mr. Grallatin's estimates; but the 
breaking out of hostilities with Tripoli prevented 
the proposed economy, and Mr. Gallatin was called 
upon to provide for an increased expenditure with 
one certain source of revenue definitively closed. 
He therefore proposed an additional tax of two 
and one half per cent, on all importations which 
paid an ad valorem duly. This additional impost, 
laid by act of March 26, 1804, called the Mediter- 
ranean Fund, remained in force long after the war 
closed and held its place on the books of the Trea- 
sury under that name. 

The bulk of the cost of Louisiana was met by 
an issue of bonds; but Mr. Gallatin, true to his 
principle, applied the moneys in the Treasury as 
&r as they would go. The budget for 1805 was 
on a different scale. The increase in the debt 
demanded a proportionate increase in the revenue 
to meet the additional sum required for interest 
and gradual annual reimbursement. The Medi- 
terranean Fund was sufficient to meet the increased 
amounts required for the navy. Li this manner 
he held up the Navy Department to a strict ac- 
countability and made it responsible to Congress 
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and not 1x> the cabinet for its administration, and 
he thus, from his own point of view, relieved the 
Treasniy Department from any responsibility for 
extraordinary ezpenditore. 

I Mr. Gbllatin closed his four years of adminis- 
tration with flying colors./ The successful man- 
agement of the finances was an important factor 
in the election of 1804, which returned Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the presidential chair and insured to the 
country the inestimable advantages of Mr. Galla- 
tin's practical mind. Order reigned in his depart- 
ment at least, and order subordinate to the strict- 
est requirements of law. In the four years, 1801- 
1804, Jefferson's first term, the imports aggregated 
9887,868,510 and the customs yielded $45,000,000. 
The annual report, made December 9, 1805, 
announced an increasing revenue, amounting in 
all to thirteen and one half millions of dollars, 
chiefly from customs. Still Mr. GhiUatin made 
but small addition to his estimates for the coming 
year. The permanent revenue he raised to twelve 
and one half millions and increased the appropria- 
tion for the payment of the debt and interest to 
eight millions. Nothing occurred during the next 
year to check the growth of the country; the rev- 
'enue continued on a rising scale, and reached dose 
upon fifteen millions of dollars. 

So far Mr. Gbllatin had met but inconsiderable 
obstacles in his course, and these he used to his 
advantage to impress economy upon the Army and 
Navy Departments, and enforce his principle of 
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mintite ap pr op riations for their govemment. AH 
tliat he had already aooomplished in the establish- 
ment of a sonnd finandal system and the support 
of the credit of the United States was bnt the 
basis of a broader stmetore of nati<mal economy. 
His extensive scheme of internal improvements 
was hardly matured when the thunder broke in 
the dear sky. 

The acquisition of Louisiana, the large carrying 
trade which had passed under the American flag, 
and the rapid prosperity of the fibancial and in- 
dustrial condition of the country aroused the jeal- 
ousy of Cbeat Britain, and determined her to 
check the further progress of the United States 
by war, if need be. The capture of the American 
frigate Chesapeake by the man-of-war Leopard^ 
June 22, 1807, was only the first in a series of 
outrages which rendered the final collision, though 
long delayed, inevitable. Mr. Gallatin at once 
recognized that the Treasury could no longer be 
conducted on a peace basis. ^^Money," he wrote 
to Joseph H. Nicholson, ^*we will want to carry 
on the war; our revenue will be cut up; new and 
internal taxes will be slow and not sufficiently 
productive; we must necessarily borrow. This is 
not pleasing to me, but it must be done.'' Con- 
gress was called together for October 26, 1807, 
and on November 5, Mr. Grallatin sent in his 
annual report. There was still hope tihat Great 
Britain would make amends for the outrage, and 
Congress was certainly peaceably disposed. In 
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the oondition of the Tieasniy there was no reason 
as yet for recommending eitraordinaiy measures. 
The revenues for the year jmssed tiie sum of 
seventeen millions; the balance in the Treasury 
reached eight and one half millions; the surplus 
on a peace footing was twelve millions. Mr. Gtd- 
latin reoonmiended that the duties should be dou- 
bled in case war were threatened. He said, 
^Should the revenue fall below seven millions of 
dollars, not only the duly on salt and the Mediter- 
ranean duties could be immediately revived, but 
the duties on importation generally be considerably 
increased, perhaps double, with less inconvenience 
than would arise from any other mode of taxation." 
Experience had proven tibat this source of revenue 
is in the United States *^the most productive, the 
easiest to collect, and least burdensome to the 
great mass of the people." But still the war- 
cloud did not break. Mr. Canning contented him- 
self with war in disguise, and by his Order in 
Council of November 11, 1807, shut the ports of 
Europe to American trade, and wiped away the 
advantages of the United States as a neutral 
power. The United States answered with the act 
of embargo on December 22, 1807, completing, 
as fiur as it was possible for legislation to effect 
it, the blockade of the Treasury Department as 
regarded revenues from foreign imports. The im- 
mediate effect, however, of these acts in Oreat 
Britain and America was an enormous temporary 
increase of importations in the interim from the 
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time of the passage of the act until the date when 
it took effect. To aid merchants in this pecnliar 
condition of affidrs an act was passed by Congress, 
on March 10, 1808, extending the terms of credit 
on revenue bonds. 

Mr. Gallatin's report of December 16, 1808, 
closed the record of his eight years of management 
of the Department. In the second term of Jeffer- 
son's administration, 1806-1808, the gross amount 
of imports had risen to 1448,990,000, and the 
customs collected to nearly $60,000,000. In the 
entire eight years, 1800-1808, the gross amount 
of importations was 11781,000,000, and the customs 
yielded fl06,000,000. The entire expenses of 
the government in the same period, including 
966,000,000 of debt, had been liquidated from 
customs alone. 

The specie in the Treasury on September 20, 
1808, reached nearly $14,000,000. Mr. Jefferson 
knew of the amount in the Treasury when he wrote 
his last message, November 8, 1808, and he could 
not have been ignorant of Mr. Gidlatin's warning 
of the previous year that a continuance of the 
embargo restriction would reduce the revenue be- 
low the point of annual expenditures and require 
an additional impost; yet he had the ignorance or 
the presumption to say in his message, *^ Shall it 
(the surplus revenue) lie unproductive in the pub- 
lic vaults? Shall the revenue be reduced? or 
shall it not rather be appropriated to the improve- 
ment of roads, canals, rivers, education, and other 
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great foundations of prosperity and union under 
the powers which Congress may already possess 
or such amendments of the Constitution as may 
be approved by the States? While uncertain of 
the course of things, the time may be advantage- 
ously employed in obtaining the powers necessary 
for a system of improvement, should it be thought 
best." In these words Je£Eerson surrendered the 
vital principle of the Bepublican party. In his 
satisfaction at the only triumph of his administra- 
tion, the management of the finances and the pur- 
chase of a province without a ripple on the even 
surface of national finance, he gave up the very 
basis of the Bepublican theory, the reduction of 
the government to its possible minimum, and act- 
ually proposed a system of administration coexten- 
sive with the national domain, an increase of the 
functions of government, and consequently of ex- 
ecutive power. 

The annual report of the Treasury, presented 
December 16, 1808, showed no diminution of 
resources. The total receipts for the fiscal year 
were nearly eighteen millions. The total receipts 
for — 

Cnstoms reached $26,126,648 

On which debentores were allowed 

on ezportations 10,069,457 

Actual receipts from customs • • • $16,067,191 

But this source of revenue was now definitively 
closed by the embargo, while the expenditures of 
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the govemment were increased. Mr. GhJlatin 
met the situation frankly and notified Congress of 
the resources of the Treasury. 

KBSOUBOES FOB 1808 

Cash in Treasury $13,846,717.62 

Back customs, net 2,154,000.00 

Total resources ..... 916,000,717.52 

The receipts from importations and land sales 
would be offset by deductions for bad debts and 
extensions of credit to importers. The expendi- 
tures were set at 913,000,000, which would leave 
in the Treasury for extraordinary expenditure 
$3,000,717. The disbursements had been far 
beyond the estimates; those for the military and 
naval establishments reaching together six millions. 
It is not to be supposed that Mr. Gallatin saw 
this depletion of the Treasury, this rapid dissipa- 
tion of the specie, — always desirable and never 
more so than in periods of trouble, — without dis- 
appointment and regret. His report to Congress 
was as outspoken politically as it was financially, 
and from a foreign-bom citizen to an American 
Congress must have carried its sting. ^^ Either 
America," he wrote, ^^must accept the position of 
commerce allotted to her by the British edicts, 
and abandon all that is forbidden, — and it is not 
material whether this is done by legal provisions 
limiting the commerce of the United States to the 
permitted places, or by acquiescing in the cap- 
ture of vessels stepping beyond the prescribed 
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bounds. Or the nation most oppose force to the 
execution of the orders of England; and this, 
however done, and by whatever name called, will 
be war." He recalled to them his advice of the 
preceding years in a vein of tempered bitterness: 
^^Had the duties been doubled on January 1, 

1808, as was then suggested, in case of war the 
receipts into the Treasury during that and the en- 
suing year would have been increased nine or ten 
millions of dollars." He then proposed to con- 
tinue the Mediterranean Fund and to double all 
existing duties on importations after January 1, 

1809. He informed them that no internal taxes, 
either direct or indirect, were contemplated by 
him even in the case of hostilities against the two 
belligerent powers; France having responded to 
the Orders in Council by Napoleon's Milan decree, 
December 17, 1807, which was quite as offensive 
to the United States as that of Canning. With 
true statesmanship Mr. Grallatin nerved the coun- 
try to extraordinary exertion by reminding it that 
the geographical situation of the United States 
and their history since the Bevolution removed 
every apprehension of frequent wars. 

During the year 1809 the country drifted along 
apparently without rudder or compass, hehnsman 
or course, and the treasury locker was being rap- 
idly reduced to remainder biscuit. Mr. Madison 
was inaugurated in March. In his first message, 
May 23, 1809, he exposed the financial situation 
with an indecision which was as marked a trait of 
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Lis character as optimism was of that of Jefferson. 
In his message of November 29, 1809, he said 
**the sums which had been preyionsly aocumnlated 
in the Treasury, together with the receipts during 
the year ending on September 30 last, and amount- 
ing to more than nine millions of dollars, have 
enabled us to fulfill all our engagements and de- 
fray the current expenses of government without 
recurring to any loan; but the insecurity of our 
commerce and the consequent demands of the 
public revenue will probably produce a deficiency 
in the receipts of the ensuing year." Beyond this 
Madison did not venture ; Gallatin was left alone. 
The Treasury report of December 8, 1809, an- 
nounced the beginning of short rations. The ex- 
penses of government, exclusively of the payments 
on account of the principal of the debt, had ex- 
ceeded the actual receipts into the Treasury by 
a sum of near $1,300,000. If the military and 
naval establishments were to be continued at the 
figures of 1809, when six millions were expended, 
there would result a deficiency of 18,000,000, and 
a loan of $4,000,000 would be necessary. Other- 
wise the Mediterranean Fund would suffice. The 
cash in the Treasury had fallen from nearly four- 
teen millions on June 2, 1809, to less than six 
millions on September 3, following. In this re- 
port Gallatin expressed his opinion, that the sys- 
tem of restriction established by the embargo imd 
partiy relaxed must be entirely reinstated or wholly 
abandoned. On May 1, 1810, an act of strict 
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prohibition of importations £rom Oreat Britain 
and her dependencies was passed. 

While from the incompetency of the administra- 
tion the conntiy wss het approaching the real 
crisis of open war, the Bepublicans in Congress 
were deliberately destroying and undeimining the 
basis of national credit, by which alone it could 
be carried on. In February the United States 
Bank, by which, and its branches, the customs 
were collected throughout the countiy, was de- 
stroyed by the refusal of Congress to renew its 
charter. Mr. Grallatin in his combinations never 
contemplated such a contingency as the total de- 
struction of the fiscal agency on which the govern- 
ment had relied for twenty years. Unwilling to 
struggle longer against the mean personalities and 
factious opjKMition of his own party in Congress, 
he tendered his resignation to Mr. Madison. But 
the Bepublican party was a party of opposition, 
not of government. With the exception of Mr. 
Gallatin, no competent administrative head had 
as yet appeared. There was no one in the party 
or out of it to take his place. Mr. Madison knew 
it. Mr. Gallatin felt it, and remained. Congress 
met in November. On the 25th Mr. Grallatin 
sent in his annual report; the receipts reached 
thirteen and a half million dollars. 

The budget for 1812 left a deficiency to be 
provided for of 91,200,000. This was a small 
matter. The revenue Mr. Gallatin proposed to 
increase, on the plan before recommended, by ad- 
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ditionB of fifty per cent, to the imposts on foreign 
oommeroe. This he preferred to any internal tax. 

At the dose of the year the ooontry, diaf ed 
beyond endurance by the indignities put upon it 
and the sufferings it encountered without compen- 
sation to its pride, wss eager for war. Congiess 
was no way loath to try the dangerous path out at 
its labyrinth of blunders. The near contingeno]^ 
imposed the necessity of an immediate examination 
of the sources of revenue. In January, 1812, 
Mr. Gallatin was requested by the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means to give his 
opinion as to the probable amount of receipts from 
duties on tonnage and merchandise in the event of 
war. This, in view of the vigorous restrictions 
laid by IVanoe under her continental system of 
exclusion, Mr. Gallatin estimated under existing 
rules as not to exceed $2,600,000. He then stated, 
without hesitation, that it was practicable and 
advisable to double the rate of duties, and to renew 
the old duty on salt. The sum acquired, with 
this addition, he anticipated, would amount to 
16,400,000. 

On the basis of annual loans of ten millions of 
dollars during the continuance of the war (the sum 
assumed by the committee), the deficiency for 
1814 would amount, by Mr. Gallatin's estimate, 
to $4,200,000. To produce a net revenue equal 
to this deficiency he stated that the gross sum of 
taxes to be laid must be five millions of dollais. 
He then reverted to his report of December 10, 
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1808, in which he had stated that ^*no internal 
taxes, either direct or indirect, were contemplated, 
even in the case of hostilities carried on against 
the two great belligerent powers." The balance 
in the Treasury was then nearly fourteen millions 
of dollars, but in view of the daily decrease of 
the revenue he had recommended ^^that all the 
existing duties be doubled on importations subse- 
quent to the first day of January, 1809." As the 
revenues of 1809, 1810, and 1811 had yielded 
$26,000,000, the sum on hand, with the increase 
thus recommended, would have reached $20,000,- 
000, a sum greater than the net amount of the 
proposed internal taxes in four years. 

At that time no symptoms had appeared from 
which the absolute dissolution of the Bank of the 
United States without any substitute could have 
been anticipated. If its charters had been re- 
newed, on the conditions suggested by Mr. Galla- 
tin, the necessity for internal taxes would have 
been avoided. The resources of the country, prop- 
erly applied, however, were amply sufficient to 
meet ibe emergency; but Mr. Gallatin distinctly 
threw upon Congress, and by implication upon 
the Bepublican majority, the responsibility for the 
state of the Treasury, and the imperative necessity 
for a form of taxation which it detested as oppres- 
sive, and which it was a party shibboleth to de- 
clare in and out of season, to be unoonstitntionaL 
The choice of the administration was between 
the Bank which Jefferson detested and Gallatin 
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favored, and the intemal tax which Mr. Gallatin 
considered as the most repulsive in its operation 
of any form of revenue. 

But necessity knows no law, and the prime 
mover, if not the original author, of the opposition 
to Hamilton's system was driven to propose the 
renewal of the measures, opposition to which had 
brought the Bepubliean party into power, and had 
placed himself at the head of the Treasury. He 
now proposed to raise the five millions deficiency 
by intemal taxation — $8,000,000 by direct tax 
and $2,000,000 by indirect tax. 

Continuing his lucid and remarkable report with 
careful details of the methods to be adopted, Gal- 
latin closed with an urgent recommendation that 
the crisis should at once be met by the adoption 
of efficient measures to provide, with certainty, 
means commensurate with the expense, and by 
preserving unimpaired, instead of abusing, that 
credit on which the public resources eminently 
depend, to enable the United States to persevere 
in the contest until an honorable peace should be 
obtained. Thus he held the bitter cup to the lips 
of the Bepubliean Congress, which, however, was 
not yet to drain its full measure. War was de- 
clared June 18, 1812. On July 1, 1812, an act 
was passed imposing an additional duty of one 
hundred per cent, on all importations, an additional 
ten per cent, on goods brought in foreign vessels, 
and also a duty of $1.60 per ton on all foreign 
vessels. The duly was to remain untQ the ezpira- 
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tion of one year after peace should be made with 
Great Britain. On December 5, 1812, Mr. Gal- 
latin sent in his last report. The balance in the 
treasnry was $8,947,818. His estimate for the 
service of the year 1818 was a war budget. Be- 
souroes, $12,000,000; expenditures, $81,926,000; 
promising a deficiency of $19,925,000. For this 
and other contingencies Mr. Grallatin asked for 
a loan of twenty millions. The authority was 
granted, but the reconmiendations of direct and 
indirect taxes were disregarded. Here Mr. Gal- 
latin's direct connection with the customs system 
closed. 

The value of foreign importations during Madi- 
son's first term was $275,280,000, and the customs 
derived from them thirty-eight millions of dollars. 

Congress adjourned March 4, 1818, but was 
called together again in May, when the subject of 
internal taxes was again forced upon them. The 
internal revenue was a part of Hamilton's general 
scheme. His original bill was passed, and, after 
numerous amendments suggested by trial, its griev- 
ances were tempered and the friction removed. 
In Adams's term it yielded nearly three millions 
of dollars. In Jefferson's first term, before the 
rise in customs revenue aUowed of its abandon- 
ment, Mr. Gallatin drew from this source nearly 
two millions of dollars, enough to pay the interest 
and provide for the extinguishment of a six per 
cent, loan of thiriy millions; a war budget in itself. 
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Bat it had been so entirely set aside that in Jeffer- 
son's second texm, 1808-1812, it had fallen to 
a little over sixty-three thousand; in Madison's 
first term, to a little nnder nineteen thoosand dol- 
lars. Was it to this Mr. Dallas referred in that 
passage of his report, made in 1815, on the finan- 
cial operations of the war, in which he expresses 
his regret ^^that there existed no system by which 
the internal resources of the oonntry could be 
brought at once into action, when the resources 
of its external commerce became incompetent to 
answer the exigencies of the time? The existence 
of such a system would probably haye invigorated 
the early moTements of the war, might have pre- 
served the public credit unimpaired, and would 
have rendered the pecuniary contributions of the 
people more equal, as well as more effective." 
^^It certainly," to use the words of this Mr. Galla- 
tin's oldest and best political friend, ^^fumishes 
a lesson of practical policy." Disagreeable as the 
necessity was, it could not be avoided, and Mr. 
Gallatin met it manfully. Nay more, he seems 
to have had a grim satis&ction in proposing the 
measure to the Congress which had thwarted 
him in his plans, t In accordance with his sugges- 
tions. Congress, in the extra session of May, 181S, 
laid a direct tax of $8,000,000 upon the States, 
and specific duties upon refined sugar, carriages, 
licenses to distillers of spirituous liquors, sales at 
auction, licenses to retailers of wines, and upon 
notes of banks and bankers. These duties, in 
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the beginning temporary, were oaloulated to yield 
$600,000, and with the direct tax to give a smn 
of $3,600,000. Bat the increasing expenditures 
again requiring additional sums of revenue, the 
duties were made permanent and additional taxes 
were laid; the entire revenue for 1816 being raised 
80 as to yield $12,400,000. In the second term 
of Mr. Madison the internal revenue brought in 
nearly eleven and a half millions. The Federal- 
ists, who as a party were opposed to the war, en- 
joyed the situation; Mr. Gkdlatin was compelled 
to impose the internal revenue tax which he de- 
tested, and Mr. Dallas was called upon to enforce 
its application. 

The only remaining source of revenue was the 
sale of public lands. This also was a part of 
Hamilton's original scheme. The public lands of 
the United States were acquired in three different 
ways, namely, 1, by cessions from the States of 
such lands as they claimed, or were entitled to by 
their original grants or charters from the crown, 
while colonies; 2, by purchase from Indian tribes; 
8, by treaties with foreign nations, — those of 1788 
and 1794 with Great Britain, of 1796 with Spain, 
and of 1808 with France. The need of bringing 
this vast territory under the control of the govern- 
ment and disposing of it for settlement was early 
apparent. In July, 1791, Hamilton sent in to 
the House a report on ^A uniform system for 
the disposition of the lands, the property of the 
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United States." In March preceding, grants of 
the United States had confirmed to the actual set- 
tlers in the Illinois country the possession of their 
farms. But what with the Indian wars and the 
rebellion within the United States, no action was 
taken by Congress to carry the recommendations 
of the secretary into effect, until Mr. Gallatin, 
whose residence on the frontier gave him direct 
interest in the subject, brought up the matter at 
the very first session he attended. In 1796 a bill 
was passed authorizing and regulating the sale of 
lands northwest of the Ohio and above the mouth 
of the Kentuo^ Biver, and a surveyor-general 
was appointed with directions to lay out these 
lands in townships. The sales under Adams's 
administrations were trifling, the total amount 
received from this source before the year 1800 
being slightly over one hundred thousand dollars. 
In May, 1800, sales of the same lands were autho- 
rized at public vendue at not less than two dollars 
per acre; four land ofSces were established in the 
territory; surveyors were appointed, and a register 
of the land office was made a permanent official. 
In March, 1808, an act was passed to regulate 
the sale of the United States lands south of the 
Tennessee Biver, two land offices were established 
and public sale provided for at the same price set 
in the act of 1800. In March, 1804, the Indiana 
lands lying north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi were brought within similar regula- 
tions, and an act was passed concerning the conn- 
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try acquired under Spamsli and British grants. 
In the same month Louisiana was erected into two 
territories. The sums received from the sales dur- 
ing the first term of Jefferson's administration 
amounted to little more than one million of dol- 
lars. In January, 1806, the territory of Indiana 
was divided into two separate governments; that 
one which was set off received the name of Michi- 
gan, and in 1808, its territory was brought under 
the regulations of the land office. 

The sums received from the sales in the second 
term of Jefferson's administration reached nearly 
two and one half millions of dollars, and in Madi- 
son's fibrst term, nearly three millions of dollars. 
From fibrst to last Mr. Gallatin never lost sight 
of the subject, though occasion did not serve for 
more than organization of the system which, in 
the four years ending 1886, yielded nearly fifty 
million dollars, and paid more than one third of 
the entire expenses of the government. To John 
W. Eppes^ Mr. Ghtllatin wrote in the crisis of 
1818, ^^The public lands constitute the only great 
national resource exclusive of loans and taxes. 
They have already been mentioned as a fund for 
the ultimate extinguishment of the public debt." 
The land offices were then in full operation. 

In 1810 Mr. Crallatin prepared an ^^Introduc- 
tion to the collection of laws, treaties, and other 
documents respecting the public lands," which was 
published pursuant to an act of Congress passed 
in April of that year. 

1 Quuiman of the Ckmnittee of Wajb and Means. 
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Ffw lirade 

While Mr. Gallatin differed from his early Be- 
pnUioan associates' in many of their theories of 
administration, he was a firm believer in the best 
of their principles, namely, the wisdom of giving 
free scope to the development of national resonrces 
with the least possible interference on the part of 
government. One of his purposes in his persistent 
desire for economy in expenditure was to reduce 
the tariff upon foreign importations to the lowest 
practicable limit. He was the earliest public ad- 
vocate in America of the principles of free trade, 
and an experience of sixty years confirmed him 
in his convictions. 

The extinguishment of the debt rendered a great 
reduction in the revenue possible. On the other 
hand, it brought the friends of a low tariff face to 
&ce with the problem of internal improvements. 
As the election of 1882 drew near, the advocates 
of the two systems ranged themselves in two great 
parties precisely as to-day*: the advocates of ihe 
protective or American system with internal im- 
provements as an outlet for accumulations of rev- 
enue on the one side; on the other the advocates 
of free trade. Between his desire for the advan- 
tages of the one with its attendant disadvantages 
of government interference in its prosecution, and 
the freedom of commerce from undue restrictions, 
Mr. Crallatin did not hesitate. He threw the 
whole force of his experience and character into 
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the free trade cause, and beoame the leader of its 
friends. 

On September 80, 1881, a oonvention of the 
advocates of free trade, mthont distinction of 
party, met at the Musical Fund Hall in Pliiladel- 
phia. Two hundred and twelve delegates appeared. 
Among them were Theodore Sedgwick, George 
Peabody, and John L. Gardner from Massachu- 
setts; Preserved Fish, John Constable, John A. 
Stevens, Jonathan Goodhue, James Boorman, Ja- 
cob Lorillard, and Albert Gallatin from New 
York; C. C. Biddle, George Emlen, Isaac W. 
Norris from Pennsylvania ; Langdon Cheves, Henry 
Middleton, Joseph W. AUston, and William C. 
Preston from South Carolina; and men of equal 
distinction, bankers, merchants, statesmen, and 
political economists &om other States. Of this 
convention Mr. Gallatin was the soul. He opened 
its business by stating the objects of the meeting, 
and nominated the Hon. Philip P. Barbour of 
Virginia for president. A general committee of 
two from each State was appointed, which recom- 
mended an address to the people of the United 
States and a memorial to Congress. The address 
to the people closed with a declaration that the 
near extinguishment of the national debt, which 
would be discharged by the available funds of the 
government on January 1, 1888, suggested that 
the moment was propitious for the establishment 
of the principles of free trade. Thus the people 
of the United States, who had successfully asserted 
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the dootrinea of free government, might add to itB 
olaims upon the gratitude of the world by being 
the first also to proclaim the theory of a free and 
unrestricted commerce, the genuine ^^ American 
system/' Mr. Ghdlatin was the chairman of the 
committee of fourteen, one from each State repre- 
sented in the convention, to prepare the memorial 
which was presented in their behalf to Congress, 
the conclusions of which, presented with his con- 
summate ability, demonstrated with mathematical 
precision that a duty of twenty-five per cent, was 
sufficient for all the legitimate purposes of govern- 
ment. Here he found himself in direct opposition 
to Mr. Clay, whose political existence was staked 
upon the opposite theory. Mr. Clay answered in 
a great speech in the Senate in February, 1882, 
and forgot himself in personal denunciation of 
Mr. Gallatin as a foreigner with European inter- 
ests at heart, and of Utopian ideas; for this he 
expressed his regret to Mr. Gallatin in an inter- 
view arranged by mutual friends at a much later 
period. Mr. Gallatin's views were accepted as 
the policy of the country, and after some aliifting 
of parties, in which friends and foes changed 
ground in subordination to other political exigen- 
cies, they prevailed in the tariff of 1846, the best 
arranged and most reasonable which the United 
States has yet seen. 

It is certain that Mr. Gralladn was opposed to 
^^protective " revenue. His preference was for an 
^^even " duty on all imports. This is not the place 
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for an economic discussion. The tme policy of 
the United States is probably between the ex- 
tremes of protection and free trade. The nature 
of our population has been changed by the enor- 
mous immigration of the last fifty years. More- 
over, instead of an absolute freedom from debt 
the nation has had to endure the legacy of debt 
left by the Civil War, to meet which a develop- 
ment of all its resources of manufacture as well 
as of agriculture is required. 

Admimstratum 

To arrive at a correct estimate of Mr. Galla- 
tin's administration of the Treasury Department, 
a cursory review of the establishment as he re- 
ceived it from the hands of Mr. Wolcott is neces- 
sary. This review is confined to administration 
in its limited sense, namely, the direction of its 
clerical management under flie provisions of statute 
law. The organization of the department as origi- 
nated by Hamilton and established by the act of 
September 2, 1789, provided for a secretary of 
the treasury as head of the department, whose 
general duty should be to supervise the fiscal af- 
fairs of the country, and particularly to suggest 
and prepare plans for the improvement and sup- 
port of the public credit; and, under his direction 
and supervision, a comptroller to adjust and pre- 
serve accounts; an auditor to receive, examine, 
and rectify accounts; a treasurer to receive, keep, 
and disburse moneys on warrants signed and coun- 
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tersigned; a register to keep the aooonntB of re- 
ceipts and expenditures; and an assistant to the 
secretary of the treasury to fill any vacancy from 
absence or other temporary cause. In addition to 
the departments of State, Treasury, and War, a 
fourth, that of the Navy, was established April 
80, 1798. The three departments were brought 
into relation with that of the Treasury by an act 
passed July 16, 1798, supplementary to that or- 
ganizing the Treasury, and which provided, Ist, 
for the appointment of an accountant in each 
department, who was required to report to the ac- 
counting officer of the Treasury; 2d, that the 
Treasurer of the United States should only dis- 
burse by warrants on the Treasury, countersigned 
by the accountant of the Treasury; 8d, that all 
purchases for supplies for military or naval service 
should be subject to the inspection and revision 
of the officers of the Treasury. Mr. Jefferson, 
after his usual fashion of economy in the wrong 
direction, proposed to Mr. Gallatin ^^to amalga- 
mate the comptroller and auditor into one, and 
reduce the register to a clerk of accounts: so that 
the organization should consist, as it should at 
first, of a keeper of money, a keeper of accounts, 
and the head of the department. '' But in the 
Treasury Department there was no extravagance 
during GraUatin's administration, and the shift- 
ing of responsibility would bring no saving of sal- 
aries. 
In May, 1800, an act was passed making it ^^the 
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duty of the secretary of the treasury to digest, 
prepare, and lay before Congress at the commence* 
ment of every session a report on the subject of 
finances, containing estimates of the public revenue 
and expenditures, and plans for improving and 
increasing the revenue from time to time, for the 
purpose of giving information to Congress in 
adopting modes for raising the money requisite to 
meet the expenditures." Hamilton had never sent 
in any other than a statement of expenditure for 
the past fiscal year, together with the estimate of 
the accountant of the Treasury for the proximate 
wants of the departments of government. Mr. 
Gkdlatin incorporated in his annual report a bal- 
ance sheet in accordance with the ordinary forms 
of book-heeping familiar to every accountant and 
indispensable in every business establishment, and 
such as is presented to the public in the monthly 
and annual statements of the Treasury Department 
at this day. 

The statutes show no legislation during Mr. 
Ghdlatin's period of administration, and to its 
dose he was in continual struggle to force upon 
Congress and the departments an accord with his 
pet plan of minute specific appropriation of the 
sums estimated for and expended by each. Mr. 
Madison heartily agreed witii Mr. Gallatin on this 
subject, and on taking office placed the relations 
of the State Department upon the desired footing. 
But the heads of the Army and Navy were never 
willing to consent to. the strict limitation which 
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Mr. Gallatin would have imposed on tlieir expen- 
ditures. In his notes to Jefferson for the draft 
of his first message in 1801, Mr. Gallatin said 
that the most important reform he oonld suggest 
was that of ^ specific appropriations,' and he in- 
closed an outline of a form to be enforced in de- 
tail. In January, 1802, he sent to Joseph EL 
Nicholson a series of inquiries to be addressed to 
himself by a special committee on the subjeett 
with regiurd to the mode by which money was 
drawn from the Treasury and the situation of 
accounts between that department and those of 
the Army and Navy. To these questions he sent 
in to the House an elaborate reply, which he in- 
tended to be the basis of legislation. Strict ap«i 
propriation was the ideal at which he aimed, and 
this word was so often on his tongue or in his 
messages that it could not be mentioned without 
a suggestion of his personality. He carried the 
same nicety of detail into his domestic life. He 
managed his own household expenses, and at a 
time when bountiful stores were the fashion in 
every household he insisted on a rigid observance 
of the more precise French system. He made an 
appropriation of a certain sum each day for his 
expenses, and required from his purveyor a strict 
daily account of disbursements. An amusing story 
is told of him at his own table. On an occasion 
when entertaining a company at dinner, he was 
dissatisfied with the menu and expressed his disap- 
probation to his mi^tre d'hdtel, a Frenchman, who 
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replied to him in broken English, that it was not 
his fault, but that of the ^*miJ-appTopriations." 

The example set by Mr. Gallatin in this particu- 
lar was never forgotten, and from his day to this 
strict accountability has been the tradition of the 
Treasury Department, now greatly increased in 
detail, but in structure essentially as it was origi- 
nally organized. Of its management Mr. Sher- 
man was able to say in his report of December 1, 
1879, ^^The organization of the several bureaus is 
such, and the system of accounting so perfect, that 
the financial transactions of the government during 
the past two years, i^;gregating $8,854,845,040, 
have been adjusted without question with the ex- 
ception of a few small balances, now in the process 
of collection, of which it is believed that the gov- 
ernment will eventually lose less than $18,000, or 
less than four mills for each $1000 of the amount 
involved; " and in 1880 he said with entire truth, 
*^The department is a well organized and well 
conducted business office, depending mainly for its 
success upon the integrity and fidelity of the heads 
of bureaus and chiefs of divisions.'' 

Banking 

There is no more instructive chapter in the his- 
tory of finance than that upon the banking system 
of the United States. It has its distinct eras of 
radical change, each of which presents a series of 
tentative experiments. The outcome, by a process 
of development, in which political expediency has 
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been as effeotive an agency as financial necessity, is 
the present national banldng sjstem. Though the 
term ^^govemmenty" or ^^national," bank is con- 
stantly nsed in reference to the great banking insti- 
tations of England, France, and the United States, 
no one of these is in the true sense of the word a 
national bank. The Bank of England is a char- 
tered corporation, the Bank of France an associa- 
tion institnted by law. The Bank of North Amer- 
ica, and the Bank of the United States which 
foUowed it, were founded on the same principle. 
Both were corporations of individuals intimatefy 
connected with the government, enjoying certain 
privileges accorded and being under certain re- 
strictions, but otherwise independent of govern- 
ment control. 

The Bank of North America, the first bank es- 
tablished in the United States, was also the first 
which had any direct relation to the government. 
It was the conception of the comprehensive and 
original mind of Bobert Morris, the financier or 
superintendent of the public finances of the United 
States. Its purpose was not the convenience or 
profit of individuals, but to draw together the scat- 
tered financial resources of the country and found 
a public credit. He submitted his plan to Con- 
gress, which adopted a resolution of approval May 
26, 1781. The original plan contemplated a capi- 
tal of ten millions of dollars; but the collection of 
such a sum in gold and silver in one depository 
was beyond the range of possibility at that period, 
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and the capital was finally fixed at four hundred 
thousand dollars, in one thousand shares of four 
hundred dollars each. Subscription books were 
inunediately opened, but liot more than $70,000 
was entered during the summer months. The 
arrival at Boston of a French war frigate with a 
remittance of $470,000 in specie, which was brought 
to Philadelphia and deposited in the vaults of the 
bank, enabled Mr. Morris to mature his plans. 
He, designed to retain this sum in the bank as 
a specie basis; but the necessities of the country 
were so urgent during the critical season of the 
Yorktown campaign, that nearly one half of it 
was exhausted before an organization could be 
efiCected. In December Congress passed an ordi- 
nance of incorporation. Mr. Morris then sub- 
scribed the specie remaining in the Treasury, about 
$254,000, for shares for account of the United 
States, which became thereby the principal stock- 
holder. The limit assigned by the ordinance re- 
mained, however, at ten millions of dollars. There 
was nothing in the acts of Congress which implied 
any exclusive right of the United States govern- 
ment in the bank except during the war of the 
Bevolution. A local charter was obtained from 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, and the bank was 
opened in Philadelphia for the transaction of busi- 
ness in January, 1782. Its services to the gov- 
ernment during the period of the war were inesti- 
mable. In the words of Hamilton, ^* American 
independence owes much to it.'' But after the 
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war auoh were the local jealousies, the fears of 
oppression, and the dread of foreign influence, 
that, on the petition of the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia and some of the neighboring counties, the 
legislature of Pennsylvania repealed its charter 
on September 18, 1785. The bank continued its 
operations, however, under the charter from Con- 
gress. On March 17, 1787, the legislature of 
Pennsylvania renewed the charter for fourteen 
years and limited the capital to two millions of 
dollars. The charter was extended for a similar 
term of fourteen years on March 26, 1799. Thus 
in the beginning of the American banking system 
are found that distrust and jealousy of money 
power which seem inherent in democracies. The 
exercise of state jurisdiction over the existence of 
the Bank of North America suggested possible 
embarrassments, which could not escape the dis- 
cernment of Hamilton, whose policy, as it was also 
that of the Federal party, was to strengthen the 
powers of the government in every vital branch of 
administration. 

In his comprehensive plan of government Ham- 
ilton included a financial institution to develop 
the national resources, strengthen the public credit, 
aid the Treasury Department in its administration, 
and provide a secure and sound circulating medium 
for the people. On December 18, 1790, he sent 
in to Congress a report on the subject of a national 
bank. The Bepublican party, then in the minor- 
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ity, opposed the plan as unoonstitational, on the 
ground that the power of creating banks or any 
corporate body had not been expressly delegated 
to Congress, and was therefore not possessed by 
it. Washington's cabinet was divided; Jefferson 
opposing the measure as not within the implied 
powers, because it was an expediency and not a 
paramount necessity. Later he used stronger lan- 
guage, and denounced the institution as ^^one of 
the most deadly hostility existing against the prin- 
ciples and form of our Constitution," nor did he 
ever abandon these views. There is the authority 
of Mr. Gallatin for saying that Jefferson ^^died 
a decided enemy to our banking system generally, 
and specially to a bank of the United States.'' 
But Hamilton's views prevailed. Washington, 
who in the weary years of war had seen the im- 
perative necessity of some national organization 
of the finances, i^ter mature deliberation approved 
the plan, and on February 25, 1791, the Bank of 
the United States was incorporated. The capital 
stock was limited to twenty-five thousand shares 
of four hundred dollars each, or ten millions of 
dollars, payable one fourth in gold and silver, and 
three fourths in public securities bearing an inter- 
est of six and three per cent. The stock was im- 
mediately subscribed for, the government taking 
five thousand shares, two millions of dollars, under 
the right reserved in the charter. The subscrip- 
tion of the United States was paid in ten equal 
annual installments. A large proportion of the 
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stock was held abroad, and the shares soon rose 
above par. By an act of March 2, 1791, the 
funded three per cents, were ako made recdvable 
in payment of sabsoriptions to the bank, whence 
it has been said that <mt of the funding system 
sprung the bank, as three fourths of its capital 
consisted of public stocks. Authority was given 
the bank to establish offices of discount md de- 
posit within the United States. The chief bank 
was placed in Philadelphia, and branches were 
established in eight cities, with capitals in propor- 
tion to their commercial importance. 

In 1809 the stockholders of the Bank of the 
United States memorialized the government for 
a renewal of their charter, which would expire 
on March 4, 1811; and on March 9, 1809, Mr. 
Gallatin sent in a report in which he reviewed 
the operations of the bank from its organization. 
Of the government shares, five million dollars at 
par, two thousand four hundred and ninety-three 
shares were sold in 1796 and 1797 at an advance 
of 26 per cent., two hundred and eighty-seven in 
1797 at an advance of 20 per cent., and the re* 
maining 2220 shares in 1802, at an advance of 
45 per cent., making together, exclusive of the 
dividends, a profit of 1671,680 to the United 
States. Eighteen thousand shares of the bank 
stock were held abroad, and seven thousand shares, 
or a little more than one fourth part of the capital^ 
i^ the United States. A table of all the dividends 
made by the bank showed that ihey had on the 
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average been at the rate of 8f (precisely 8^) per 
oent. a year, wliich proved that the bank had not 
in any oonsiderable degree used the public deposits 
for the pnrpoee of extending its disoonnts. Erom 
a general view of the debits and credits, as pre- 
sented, it appeared that the affairs of the Bank 
of the United States, considered as a moneyed 
institution, had been wisely and skillfully num- 
aged. The advantages derived by the government 
Mr. Grallatin stated to be, 1, safekeeping of the 
public moneys; 2, transmission of the public mon- 
eys; 8, collection of the revenue; 4, loans. The 
strongest objection to the renewal of the charter 
lay in the great portion of the bank stock hdd by 
foreigners. Not on account of any influence over 
the institution, since they had no vote; but because 
of the high rate of interest payable by America 
to foreign countries. If the charter were not re- 
newed the principal of that portion, amounting to 
$7,200,000, must at once be remitted abroad; but 
if the charter were renewed, dividends equal to 
an interest of about 8^ per cent, per annum must 
be remitted. Mr. GbJlatin's report closed with 
the following suggestions; — 

I. That the bank should pay an interest to the 
United States on the public /deposits above a cer- 
tain sum. 

n. That it should be bound to lend the United 
States a sum not exceeding three fifths of ito capi- 
tal. 

m. That the capital stock of the bank should 
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be increased to thirty miUionB of dollars, to be 
subscribed for, 1, fiTe millions by citicens of tlie 
United States; 2, fifteen millions by the States; 
a branch to be established in each subscribing 
State; 8, payments by either individuals or States 
to be in specie or public stock of the United 
States at rates to be fixed by law; the subscrib- 
ing States to pay in ten annual installments. 

lY. That some share should be given in the 
direction to the general and state governments by 
appointment of directors in the general direction 
and branches. 

The result of this plan would be, 1st, that the 
United States might, from the interest on the 
public deposits, accumulate during years of peace 
and prosperity a treasure sufficient to meet periods 
of war and calamity; 2d, that they might rely on 
a loan of eighteen millions of dollars in any sud- 
den emergency; 8d, that by the payment in ten 
installments tlie increase in capital would be in 
proportion to the progressive state of the country; 
4th, that the bank itself would form an additional 
bond of common interest and union amongst the 
several States. But these arguments availed not 
against the blind and ignorant jealousy of the 
Bepublican majority in the House. The days of 
the bank were numbered. Congress refused to 
prolong its existence, and the institution was dis- 
solved. Fortunately for the country, it wound up 
its affairs with such deliberation and prudence as 
to allow of the interposition of other bank credits 
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in liea of those withdrawn, and thus prevented a 
serious shook to the interests of the oommunily. 
In the twenty years of its existence from 1791 to 
1811 its management was irreproachable. Its an- 
nual dividends from 1791 to 1809 were 8| per 
cent., and its stock, always above par, from 1806 
to 1809 ranged from 20 to 40 per cent, premium. 

In its numerous and varied relations to the gov- 
ernment it had been a useful and faithful servant, 
and its directors had never assumed the attitude 
of money kings, of which the Jeffersonian demo- 
cracy pretended to stand in hourly dread. To 
the general and important nature of its financial 
service Mr. GaUatin gave his testimony in 1880; 
after his own direct participation in public affairs 
had ended. 

<< Experience, however, has since confirmed the great 
ntilitjr and importance of a bank of the United States 
in its comiection with the Treasury. The first great ad- 
vantage derived from it consists in the safekeeping of 
the public moneys, seeoring in the first instance the im- 
mediate payment of those received by the principal col- 
lectors, and affording a constant check on all their trans- 
actions ; and afterwards rendering a defalcation in the 
moneys once paid, and whilst nominally in the treasury, 
absolutely impossible. The next, and not less impor- 
tant, benefit is to be found in the perfect fadlity with 
which all the public payments are made by checks or 
treasury drafts, payable at any place where the bank 
has an office ; all those who have demands against gov- 
ernment are paid in the place most convenient to them ; 
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and the pablie moneys are transferred throng^ our ezten- 
eive territory at a moment's warning without any risk 
or expense, to the places most remote from those of eol- 
lection, and whererer pablie exigencies may require.^ 

Late in life, in a letter to John M. Botte, Jnne 
14, 1841, Mr. Gallatin expressed the same opin- 
ions ¥dth regard to the nsefolness of a goyemment 
bank as an aid to the Treasury Department, but 
limited his approTsl to that use. ^Except in ita 
character of fiscal agent to the general government 
I attach much less importance to a national bank 
than several of those who axe in favor of it." 
''Did I believe," he adds in the same letter, ''that 
a bank of the United States woold eff ectnaUy 
secure us a sound currency, I would think it a 
duly at all hazards to promote the object." 

The reason for his doubto in 1841 is easity seen 
in the impossibility of annihilating or controlling 
the three hundred distinct currencies of as many 
banks, each nominally convertible into specie at 
its point of issue; a financial puzzle which Mr. ^ 
Chase solved in the device and organization of the '^ 
present national banking system, which, without 
involving the government in banking operations, 
affords to the people a homogeneous currency of 
uniform value, and secures ite convertibility by 
reasonable but absolute restrictions, upon confor- 
mity to which the existence of the banks depends. 
The exigencies of war compelled an aoquiesoenoe 
in the plans of Mr. Chase, which, at the time 
when Mr. Gallatin expressed his doubts, could 
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not have been had in any system whateyer which 
involTed the subordination of the banks. 

The wide spread of the state bank system, with 
its irresponsible and nnlimited issues, occurring 
subsequent to Mr. GaUatin's withdrawal from the 
Treasury, was a consequence of the fiiilure to re- 
new the charter of the Bank of the United States; 
and if ever there were a system by which the in- 
habitants of States whose floating capital was 
small were placed at the mercy of moneyed cor- 
porations of the States where it was abundant, it 
was the state bank system. The experience of 
the old confederation had not taught this lesson. 
The colonial system was continued by the several 
States, and bills of credit were issued on their 
faith. The continental system was a compound 
of the main features of this plan. The bills were 
issued by the Congress, but the States were relied 
upon for their ultimate redemption. 

The collapse of the entire fabric of finance led 
to the establishment of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, the notes of which were redeemable and re- 
deemed at the bank counters. The article in the 
Constitution of 1787, prohibiting the issue of bills 
of credit by the States, was evident)^ intended to 
secure a uniform currem^ to the people of the 
United States, and it has been by a strange per- 
version of this manifest intention that the power 
has been conceded to the States to charter corpora- 
tions to do that which was forbidden to themselves 
in their sovereign capacity; namely, to issue bills 
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of credit, whioh bank-notes are. It is idle to say 
that, beoanse such bills were not a ^4egal tender," 
they were therefore not of the character which the 
Constitution forbade. Necessity knows no law, 
and in the absence of any other currency the peo- 
pie were perforce compelled to take what they 
could get. Experience later showed that large 
amounts of paper money manufactured in one 
State were easily put in circulation in far distant 
communities, and considerable sums, through the 
operations of wear and tear and the yicissitudes 
incident to its fragile nature, never returned to 
plague the inventor. 

At the time of the organization of the National 
Bank by Hamilton, there were but three banks in 
the United States: the Bank of North America, 
the Bank of New York, and the Bank of Massa- 
chusetts. Their added capital amounted to two 
millions of dollars, and their issues were inconsid- 
erable. 

Mr. Gallatin estimated that in January, 1811, 
just before the expiration of the bank charter, 
there were in the United States eighty-eight state 
banks with a capital of $42,612,000. 
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Over the local institiildons the Bank of the 
United States always exercised a salutary control, 
checking any disposition to overtrade by restrain- 
ing their issues and holding them to a proper 
specie reserve; and this by no other interference 
except its countenance or ill favor, as such banks 
severally observed or disregarded the ordinary rules 
of financial prudence. The immediate effect of 
the refusal of Congress to recharter the Bank 
of the United States was to bring the Treasury 
to the verge of bankruptcy. The interference of 
Parish, Oirard, and Astor alone saved the credit 
of the government, and this interference was no 
doubt prompted by self-interest. That Mr. Astor 
was hostile to the bank is certain. Grallatin wrote 
to Madison in January, 1811, that Mr. Astor had 
sent him a verbal message, ^^that in case of non- 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States, all his funds and those of his friends, to 
the amount of two millions of dollars, would be at 
the command of government, either in importing 
specie, circulating government paper, or in any 
other way best <»lculated to prevent any injury 
arising from the dissolution of the bank," and he 
added that Mr. Bentson, Mr. Aster's son-in-law, 
in communicating this message said, ^^that in this 
instance profit was not Mr. Astor's object, and 
that he would go great lengths, partly from pride 
and partly from wish, to see the bank down." In 
1818, when the bank was ''down," Mr. Gallatin 
was no longer master of the situation. He offered 
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to treat directly with Parish, Oirard, and Astor for 
ten millions of dollars, bat finding some hesitation, 
he opened the loan for subscription. When the 
sabscription failed, he was at the mercy of the 
capitalists. 

Another immediate effect of the dissolution of 
the bank was the withdrawal from the country of 
the foreign capital invested in the bank, more 
than seven millions of dollars. This amoimt was 
remitted, in the twelve months preceding the war, 
in specie. Specie was at that time a product for- 
eign to the United States, and by no means easy 
to obtain. Specie, as Mr. Gallatin profoimdly 
observed, does not precede, but follows wealth. 
The want of it nearly destroyed Morris's original 
plan for the Bank of North America, and was 
only made up by the fortunate receipt of Ae 
French remittances. In 1808 the specie in the 
vaults of the treasury reached fourteen millions 
of dollars, but during the operation of the Em* 
baigo Act, the banks of New England had grad* 
ually accumulated a specie reserve, and that of 
Bichmond, Virginia, pursued the same policy. 
Together they held one third of the entire specie 
reserve of the banks. The amount of specie in 
the Bank of the United States, January 1, 1811, 
had fallen to $6,800,000, which soon found its 
way abroad. 

The notes of the Bank of the United States, 
payable on demand in gold and silver at the coun* 
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ters of the bank, or any of its branches, were, by 
its charter, receivable in all payments to the 
United States; bat this quality was also stripped 
from them on March 19, 1812, by a repeal of the 
act according it. To these disturbances of the 
financial equilibrium of the country was added the 
necessary withdrawal of fifteen millions of bank 
credit and its transfer to other institutions. This 
gave an extraordinary impulse to the establishment 
of local banks, each eager for a share of the profits. 
The capital of the country, instead of being con- 
centrated, was dissipated. Between January 1, 
1811, and 1815, one hundred and twenty new 
banks were chartered, and forty millions of dollars 
were added to the banking capital. To realize 
profits, the issues of paper were pushed to the 
extreme of possible circulation. Meanwhile New 
England kept aloof from the nation. The specie 
in the vaults of the banks of Massachusetts rose 
from $1,706,000 on June 1, 1811, to $7,826,000 
on June 1, 1814. This was a consequence of the 
New England policy of opposition. Mr. Grallatin 
estimated that the proceeds of loans, exclusive 
of treasury notes and temporary loans, paid into 
the treasury from the commencement of the war 
to the end of the year 1814 were $41,010,000: of 
which sum the Eastern States lent $2,900,000; 
the Middle States, $85,790,000; Southwestern 
States, $2,820,000. 
The fioating debt of the United States, consist- 
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ing of treasury notes and temporary loans unpaid, 
amounted, January 1, 1816, to $11,260,000, of 
which nearly f onr fifths were loaned by the citieB 
of New York, Phihidelphia, and Baltimore, and 
the District of Colnmbia. The suspension of the 
banks was precipitated by the captore of Washing- 
ton. It began in Baltimore, which was threatened 
by the British, and was at once followed in Phila- 
delphia and New York. Before the end of Sep- 
tember all the banks south and west of New 
England had suspended specie payment. In his 
** Considerations on the Currency," Mr. Gallatin 
expressed his — 

<* deliberate opinion that the suspension might haye 
been prevented at the time when it took place, had the 
Bank of the United States been in existence. The ex- 
aggerated increase of state banks, oecasioned by die 
dissolation of that institution, would not have oocorred. 
That bank would eu before have restrained them within 
proper bounds and checked their issues, and through the 
means of its offices it would have been in possession of 
the earliest symptoms of the approaching danger. It 
would have put tfie Treasury Department on its guard ; 
both, acting in concert, would certainly haye been able, 
at least, to retard the erent ; and as the treaty of peace 
was ratified within less than six months after the sus- 
pension took place, that catastrophe would have been 
avoided." 

But within fifteen months the bank issues increased 
from forty-five and a half to sixty millions. 
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The depresBion of the local enireiioies ranged from 
soTen to twenty-five per cent. In New York and 
Charleston it was seven to ten per cent* below the 
par of coin. At Philadelphia from seventeen to 
eighteen per cent. At Washington and Baltimore 
from twenty to twenty-two, and at Pittsburgh and 
on the frontier, twenty-five per cent, below par. 
The cireolating medium, or measure of values, 
being doubled, the price of qpmmodities was dou- 
bled. The agiotage, of course, was the profit of 
the bankers and brokers; a sum estimated at six 
millions of dollars a year, or ten per cent, on the 
exchanges of the country, which McDuffie, in his 
celebrated report, estimated at sixty millions an- 
nually. 

In November the Treasury Department found 
itself involved in the common disaster. The re- 
fusal of the banks, in which the public moneys 
were deposited, to pay their notes or the drafts 
upon them in specie deprived the government of 
its gold and silver; and their refusal, likewise, 
of credit and circulation to the issues of banks in 
other States deprived the government also of the 
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only means it posaeased for tranBf erring its funds 
to pay the dividends on the debt and discharge the 
treasury notes. Mr. Dallas found himself com- 
pelled to appeal to the banks by circular to sub- 
scribe for sufficient treasury notes to secure them 
such advances as might be asked of them for the 
discharge of the public obligations. 

''In the hitter end of the year 1814/' says Mr. 
Grallatin, ''Mr. Jejfferson suggested the propriety 
of a gradual issue by government of two hundred 
millions of dollars in paper;'* oommenting upon 
which Mr. Oallatin remarks that Mr. Jefferson, 
from the imperfect data in his possession, "greaify 
overrated the amount of paper currency whidi 
could be sustained at par; and he had, on the 
other hand, underrated the great expenses of the 
war; " but at "aU eyents," he adds, "the issue of 
government paper ought to be kept in reserve for 
extraordinary circumstances." But here it may 
be remarked that the evolution of the systems of 
American finance seems to lead slowly but surely 
to an entire divorce of Ko^nlrwig frood currency, 
and the day is not far distant when the circulating 
medium of the United States will consist of gold 
and silver, and of government issues restricted, 
according to the English principle, to the minimum 
of circulation, and kept equivalent to coin by a 
specie reserve in the treasury; while the baiiks, 
their circulation withdrawn and the institutioiis 
freed from any tax, will be confined to their legiti- 
mate business of receiving deposits and making 
loans and discounts. 
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On October 14, 1814, Alexander J. Dallaa, Mr. 
Grallatin's old friend, who had been appointed 
fleoretarj of the treasury on the 6th of the same 
month, in a report of a plan to support the public 
oredit, proposed the incorporation of a national 
bank. A bill was passed by Congress, but re- 
turned to it by Madison with his veto on January 
15, 1815. In this peculiar document Madison 
*^ waived the question of the constitutional autho- 
rity of the legislature to establish an incorporated 
bank, as being precluded, in his judgment, by 
repeated recognitions, under varied circumstances, 
of the validity of such an institution in acts of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
government.*' But he objected for reasons of 
detail. Mr. Dallas again, as a last resort, insisted 
on a bank as the only means by which the currency 
of the country could be restored. to a sound condi- 
tion. In December, 1815, Dallas reported to the 
committee of the House of Representatives on the 
national currency, of which John C. Calhoun was 
chairman, a plan for a national bank, and on 
March 8, 1816, the second Bank of tiie United 
States was chartered by Congress. The capital 
was thirty-five millions, of which the government 
held seven millions in seventy thousand shares of 
one hundred dollars each. Mr. Madison approved 
the bill. This completed the abandonment of 
every shred of principle claimed by the Bepubli- 
oan party as theur rule of action. They struggled 
through the rest of their existence without a politi- 
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cal conyiotion. The natioiial bimk, and the system 
of internal taxation which had heen scorned by 
Jejfferson and Madison as unconstitutional, were 
accepted actnatty under Madison's administration. 
Gallatin's success, owing to the devdopment and 
application of Hamilton's plans, was a complete 
vindication of the theory and practice of the Fed- 
eralists which they abhorred; Jefferson's plan of 
a govemment issue of paper money was a higher 
flight into the upper atmosphere of implied powers 
than Hamilton ever dreamed of. 

The second national bank of the United States 
was also located at Fhihidelphia, and chartered for 
twenty years. The manner in which it performed 
its financial service is admirably set forth in Mr. 
Gbllatin's ^* Considerations on the Currency," 
already mentioned. It acted as a regulator upon 
the state banks, checked excessive issues on their 
part, and brought the paper currency of the coun- 
try down from sixty-six to less than forty millions, 
before the year 1820. 

In April, 1816, Mr. Dallas having signified his 
intention to resign the Treasury, Mr. Madison 
wrote to Ghillatin, offering him his choice between 
the mission to France and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. Gallatin's reply was characteristic. 
He declined the Treasury, but witii reluctance, 
since he thought he would be more useful at home 
than abroad, and because he preferred to be in 
America rather than in Europe. One of his pre- 
ponderating reasons was that, although he felt 
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himself competent to the higher dnties of the office, 
there was, for what he conceiYed ^a proper man- 
agement of the Treasury, a necessity for a mass 
of mechanical hibor connected with details, foims, 
calcolating, etc., which, having lost sight of tlie 
thread and routine, he conld not think of again 
learning and going throngh." He was aware that 
there was **much confosion due to the changes of 
office and the state of the correnoy, and thought 
that an aotiye young man could alone reinstate 
and direct properly that department/' 

Li June of the same year, while waiting for the 
Peacock, which was to carry him across the sea, 
Gallatin wrote Mr. Madison an urgent letter, im- 
pressing upon him the necessily of restoring specie 
payment, and his perfect conviction that nothing 
but the will of the government was wanted to re- 
instate the country in its moral character in that 
respect. He drcttded the ^paper taint," which 
he found spreading as he journeyed northward. 

In January, 1817, delegates from the banks of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia 
met in Philadelphia and agreed to a general and 
simultaneous resumption of specie payments. The 
Bank of the United States proposed a compact 
which was accepted by the state banks and ratified 
by the secretary of the treasury. That institution 
engaged, to a reasonable extent, to support any 
bank menaced. This engagement and the impor- 
tation of seven millions of specie from abroad by 
the Bank of the United States secured a genend 
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restoration of specie payment. In 1822 Mr. Gal- 
latin iras tendered and declined the office of presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States. 

Li 1829 he prepared for Mr. Ingham, thai 
seeretaiy of the treasury, a masterly statement of 
the relative valne of gold and silver. In 1880 
Mr. Gallatin wrote for ihe ^* American Quarterly 
Beview" his essay, ^^Considerations on the Cnr- 
renoy and Banking System of the United States." 
Appearing at the time when the renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States was an 
absorbing question, this essay was equally sought 
for by both the friends and opponents of the bank. 
It is not confined, however, to this subject, but 
covers the entire field of American finance. His 
treatment of the currency question was novel. He 
analyzed the systems of Europe, compared them 
with those which prevailed in the United States, 
and reached the conclusion, the general correctness 
of which has been justified by the experience of 
all other nations, and sooner or later will be ac- 
cepted by our own; namely, the necessity of a 
currency strong in the precious metals, and the 
restriction of paper money to notes of one hundred 
dollars to be issued by the government. This 
limit is higher than that adopted in France and 
England, but the general principle that a circula- 
ting medium is sound only as it is strong in gold 
and silver, and that gold and silver can only be 
retained permanently by making a place for them 
in the circulating medium by a restriction of paper 
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issnes, will yet find fiivor even in this paper-loving 
oonntiy. 

In 1882 Mr. GaUatin aooepted the presidency 
of a bank in New York, the subscription to the 
stock of which, $760,000, was completed by Mr. 
John Jacob Astor on condition that Mr. Grallatin 
should manage its affairs. The direction of its 
concerns, without absorbing his time, kept him in 
the financial current. The bank was called the 
National Bank of New York. But not in this 
modest post was he to find the financial path 
smooth. It is true he had lived in the flesh to see 
the financial millennium. The rapid growth of 
the country and the faithful adherence of his suc- 
cessors in the Treasury Department to the funding 
principle had at last realised his dream. The 
national debt was extinguished. The last dollar 
was paid. Louis McLane, secretary of the treas- 
ury, on December 6, 1882, in his report on the 
finances, said that the dividends derived from the 
bank shares held by the United States were more 
than was required to pay the interest, and that 
tiie dd>t might therefore be considered as substan* 
tially ertinguished after January 1, 1883. 

On December 8, 1883, Boger B. Taney, secre* 
tary of the treasury, reported to Congress that he 
had directed the removal of the deposits of the 
government from the Bank of the United States 
and placed them in banks of his own selection. 
He gave a number of reasons for this extraordi- 
nary exercise of the power which he obtained by 
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his appointment on September 28, 1888. He re^ 
oeived his reward in June, 1884, being then trans- 
ferred by President Jackson to the seat of obief 
justice of the Supreme Court. In his annual re- 
port Taney named, among his elaborate reasons 
for the removal, that the bank had used its money 
for electioneering purposes, and that he *^had al- 
ways regarded the result of the last election of 
President of the United States as the declaration 
of a majority of the people that the charter ought 
not to be renewed/' He further expressed the 
opinion ^^that a corporation of that description 
was not necessary either for the fiscal operations 
of the govemment or the general convenience of 
the people/' It mattered little to him that Mr. 
Grallatin had only recently pointed out that from 
the year 1791 the operations of the Treasury had, 
without interruption, been carried on through the 
medium of banks; during the years 1811 to 1814, 
by the state banks, with a result which no one had 
as yet forgotten; before and since that brief in- 
terval through the Bank of the United States. 
Enough for Taney, that it was the will of his im- 
perious master, ^ the pugnacious animal,' as Gal- 
hitin aptly termed him. 

Jn October, 1884, Taney's successor in the 
Treasury, Levi Woodbury, gave notice that the 
remaining debt, unredeemed after January 1, 
1885, would cease to bear interest and be promptly 
paid on application to the commissioners of loans 
in the several States. On December 8, 1885, Mr* 
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Woodbmy reported ^^an unpreoedented speotaole 
presented to the world of a goyemment virtoaUy 
without any debts and without any direct taxa- 
tion." The surplus revenues, about thirty-seven 
and a half millions of dollars, had by an act of 
the previous session been distributed among the 
several States. But the secretaiy and the country 
soon found that they were on dangerous ground. 
In December, 1837, the same secretaiy, alarmed 
at his responsibility, said to Congress, in warning 
words, ^ We are without any national debt to ab- 
sorb and regulate surpluses, or any adequate sup- 
ply of banking institutions which provide a sound 
currency for general purposes by paying specie on 
demand, or which are in a situation fully to com- 
mand confidence for keeping, disbursing, and trans- 
ferring the public funds in a satisfactory manner." 
The Bank of the United States, on the expira- 
tion of its charter in March, 1886, accepted a 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania; but, 
though its influence continued to be as great, its 
direction was no longer the same. Abandoning 
its legitimate business, it speculated in merchan- 
dise, and even kept an agent in New Orleans to 
compete with the Barings in purchases of the cot- 
ton crop as a basis for exchange. Precisely as in 
1811, after the withdrawal of the control of the 
Bank of the United States, the state banks ran a 
wild career of speculation. From 1880 to 1887 
three hundred new banks sprang up with an ad- 
ditional capital of one hundred and forty-five mil- 
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lions, doubling, as twenty years before, the banking 
capital of the oonntry. This Yolume the deposits 
of the Treasury oontinued to swell. Mr. Wood- 
bury was the first to take alarm. In December, 
1886, he reported the specie in the country to 
have increased from thirfy millions in 1888 to 
seventy-three millions at Ae date of his report, 
and the paper circulation, in the same period, to 
have advanced, since the removal of the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, from eighty 
millions to one hundred and twenty millions, or 
forty millions in eighteen months; and the bank 
capital, in the same period, to have increased from 
two hundred to three hundred millions. Importa- 
tion augmented; the balance of trade suddenty 
turned against the United States to the extent of 
one hundred and fifty millions, and coin began to 
flow abroad to liquidate the account. There was 
no debt to attract foreign investment and arrest 
the export of specie. Added to this was the with- 
drawal of the government deposits from the pet 
banks, which compelled an immediate contraction. 
The result was inevitable. On May 10, 1887, 
tiie New York banks suspended, Mr. Gallatin's 
institotion being of course dragged down with the 
rest. It is idle to suppose that any single bank 
can hold out against a general suspekision. It 
may liquidate or become a bank of deposits, but it 
cannot maintain its relations with its sister insti- 
totions except on a basis of common accord. 

A general suspension followed. Mr. Woodbury 
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proved himself equal to tiie emergenoy, and recom- 
mended a plan of ^^keeping the pnblic money un- 
der new legislative provisions without using banks 
at all as fiscal agents/' This was the beginning 
of the sub-treasury system, a new departure in 
treasury management, and a further evolution in 
American finance. It still remains, and will no 
doubt be permanent. Its establishment was neces- 
sary because of the absence of a national bank. 

Mr. Gallatin at once turned his attention to 
bring about first a liquidation and then a resmnp- 
tion. It was a favorite maxim with him, that 
^^the agonies of resumption are far harder to en- 
dure than those of suspension,'' as it is easier to 
refrain from lapse of virtue than to restore moral 
integrity once impaired. But in resumption the 
suffering falls where it belongs, on the careless, 
the improvident, and the over-trader. 

On August 15, 1887, the officers of the banks 
of New York city, in a general meeting, appointed 
a committee of three to call a convention of the 
principal banks to agree upon a time for a resump- 
tion of specie payments. This committee, of which 
Mr. Grallatin was chairman, on August 18 ad- 
dressed a circular to the principal banks in the 
United States, inviting the expression of their 
wishes as to the time and place for a convention, 
suggesting New York as the place, and October, 
1837, as the time. They said, in addition, that 
the banks of New York city, in view of the law 
of the State dissolving them as legal corporations 
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in case of suspension for one year, must resume at 
some time between January 1 and March 15, 1888. 
The oircuhir committed tiie New York banks to 
no definite action, but expressed the opinion that 
the fall in the rate of exchanges indicated an early 
return of specie to par, when resumption could be 
effected without danger. The banks of Philadel- 
phia held a meeting on Aug^ust 29, and adopted 
resolutions declaring it inexpedient to appoint 
delegates to the proposed convention. Aware of 
the reasons for this action, the chief of which was 
the extended and perhaps insolvent condition of 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, the New 
York committee invited the banks in the several 
States to appoint delegates to meet on November 
27, 1887, in New York. Delegates from banks 
of seventeen States and the District of Columbia 
appeared. On the 80th resolutions were brought 
in recommending a general resumption on July 1, 
without precluding an earlier resumption on the 
part of such banks as might find it necessary. 
The Pennsylvania banks opposed this action with 
resolutions condemning the idea of inmiediate re- 
sumption as impracticable, and also, in the absence 
of del^ates from the banks of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, as unwise. The 
convention met again on December 2, when an 
adjournment was carried to April 11, 1888, when 
delegates from the banks not represented were in- 
vited to attend. Mr, Gallatin saw that the com- 
bination of the Philadelphia and Boston banks. 
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under the lead of Mr. Biddle, would oertainly 
force a further postponement. Exchange on Lon- 
don, which had been as high as 121, the true par 
being about 109^, nominal, had fallen to 111^, 
whidi, considering that the city bank paper was 
at a discount of five per cent., was at the rate of 
2^ per cent, below specie par. The exportation 
of specie had entirely ceased. 

On December 16 Mr. Grallatin and his commit- 
tee appointed at the general convention submitted 
a report which he had drafted, which, though ad- 
dressed to the New York banks, covered the whole 
ground. Meanwhile the highest authority in Penn- 
sylvania had given it as his opinion "that the 
banks of Pennsylvania were in a much sounder 
state than before the suspension, and that the re- 
sumption of specie payments, so far as it depends 
on their situation and resources, may take pboe 
at any time.'' 

On February 28, 1888, Mr. Gallatin's commit- 
tee made a fusther report showing that the liabili- 
ties of the New York banks had been reduced 
more than twelve millions and a half, or fifty per 
cent., and asserting that with the support of the 
communily and the state authorities they could 
resume on an equal footing on May 10. This 
declaration was welcomed with great satisfaction 
by a general meeting of the citizens of New York. 
On April 11 the general convention again met in 
New York. The Philadelphia banks declined to 
attend. A letter from Mr. Woodbury promised 
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the support of the Treasuiy Department. A eom- 
mittee of one from each State was appointed, 
which reoommended the first Monday in Oetober 
as the earliest day for a general resumption. The 
oonvention could not, however, be brought to fix 
upon BO early a day, but finally fixed upon Janu- 
ary 1, 1889, and adjourned. The New York 
banks would have accepted July 1, 1838, but this 
being refused they resumed alone on May 10, and 
the force of public opinion compelled resumption 
by nearly all the banks of the country on Jufy 1. 

The terrible contraction was &tal to the United 
States Bank of PennsylYsnia, which after a yaxn 
stmggle closed its doors in October, 1839, and 
carried with it the entire banking system of the 
Southern and Southwestern States. Although in 
no way similar to the semi-goTeramental institu- 
tions which preceded it, yet, from its similarity 
of name and identity of location, its disastrous fail- 
ure added to the blind popular distrust of its pre- 
decessors, which narrow-minded politicians had 
fostered for their own selfish purposes. Fortu- 
nately the sub-treasury plan of Mr. Woodbury 
supplied the need of a safe place of deposit which, 
since the refusal of Congress to renew the charter 
of the (Ad bank, had been sorely felt. 

In 1888, on the foundation of the Bank of Com- 
merce under the free banking law of the State of 
New York, the presidency of it was first tendered 
to Mr. Gallatin. The directors of this bank were 
among the most distinguished financiers of the 
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diy, and its objeot wias to provide a oonservatiYe 
institation with soffioient power and capital to act 
as a regulator upon the New York banks. Profit 
to tiie stockholders was secondary to the reserve 
power for general advantage. 
\ In June, 1889, Mr. Gallatin resigned his post 
as president of the National Bank of New Yoric 
In 1841 he published a financial essay, which he 
entitled *^ Suggestions on the Banks and Currency 
of the United States," a paper full of infoimation, 
but from the nature of the subject not to be com- 
pared in general interest with his earlier paper, 
which is as fresh to-day as when it was written. 
Mr. Grallatin condemned paper currency as an 
artificial stimulus, and the ultimate object of his 
essays was to annihilate what he termed the ^^dan- 
gerous instrument.'' He admitted its utility and 
convenience, when used with great solnnety, but 
he deprecated its tendency to degenerate into a 
depreciated and irredeemable ounenoy. This ten- 
dency the present national banking law arrests, 
but the law rather invites than prohibits the stimu- 
lus of increased issues. The last word has not yet 
been said on national currency, which, though the 
basis of all commercial transactions, has neces- 
sarily no other relation to banks than that which 
it holds to any individual in the community. 

Economic questions have interested the highest 
order of mind on the two continents. Sismondi 
published a paper on commercial wealth in 1803, 
and in 1810 a memoir on paper money, which he 
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prepared to show how it might be snppreBsed in 
the Anstriaa domiiiioiu; Humboldt made a special 
stady of the sources and quantity of the preoioiis 
metals in the world, in which "Mr. Grallatin aided 
him by investigation in America* Michel Cheva- 
lier was interested in the same sabjeots; saryiYing 
his two masters in the art and witnessing the mar- 
vekms effects of the additions made by America 
to the store of precious metals, he continned tlie 
stndy in the spirit of his predecessors, and favored 
the world with instroctiye papers. Mr. Gallatin's 
contributions to this science are remarkaUe for 
minute research and careful deductions. 

In 1848 President Tjlet tendered the Treasury 
portfolio to Mr. Grallatin. The venerable financier 
looked upon the offer as an act of folly to which 
a serious answer seemed hardly necessary. Yet 
as silence might be misconstrued, he replied that 
he wanted no office, and to accept at his age that 
of secretary of the treasury would *^be an act of 
insanily.*' He was then in his eighty-third year. 
The offer of the post was but an ill-considered 
caprice of Mr. l^ler. 



CHAPTEB Vn 

IN THE CABINET 

The general principles which Mr. Jefferson 
proposed to apply in his conduct of the goyem- 
ment were not principles of organization bat of 
administration. The establishments devised by 
Hamilton, in accordance with or in development 
of the provisions of the Constitution, were organic. 
The new policy was essentially restrictive and 
economic. The military and naval establishments 
were to be kept at their lowest possible limit. 
The Treasury Department was to be conducted on 
strictly business principles. The debt was to be 
reduced and finally paid by a fixed annual appro- 
priation. The revenue was to be raised by im- 
posts on importation and tonnage, and by direct 
taxation, if necessary. The public land system 
-was to be developed. A scheme of internal im- 
provements by land and water highways was to 
be devised. All these purposes except the last 
had been declared by the opposition during the 
last part of Washington's second term and during 
Adams's presidency, and had been lucidly ex- 
pounded by Madison, Oallatin, Oiles, Nicholas, 
and others of the Bepublican leaders. On all these 
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snbjeotB Mr. Gallatin ims in aooord with his chief. 
Only upon the bank question were they at iasoe. 
Mr. Jefferson detested or feared the aristocracy of 
money, while Gallatin, with a clearer insight into 
commercial and financial questions, recognised that 
in a yoong country where capital was limited, and 
specie in still greater disproportion to the increas- 
ing demands of trade, a well-ordered, weU-managed 
money institution was an enormous adrantage, if 
not an imperative necessity to the goTemment and 
the people. 

Peace was necessary to the success of this gen- 
eral policy of internal progress, but peace was not 
to be had for the asking. It was not till half a 
century later that the power of the western conti- 
nent as a f ood*producing country was fully felt by 
Europe, and peace with the United States became 
almost a condition of existence to millions in the 
old world, while this country became independent, 
in &ct as in name, to the fullest meaning of the 
word. Peace was not menaced during Jefferson's 
first administration, for the Federalists had left 
no legacy of diplomatic discord to embarrass their 
successors. The divisions of opinion were on home 
affairs. The Bepnblican party was the first oppo- 
sition which had reached power since tiie forma- 
tion of the government. The Federalists had not 
hesitated to confine the patronage of the executive 
to men of their own way of thinking. The Be- 
publicans had attacked that principle. There were 
men even in the ranks of Jefferson's administra- 
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tion who scouted the idea that the President of 
the United States ooidd become *^the President 
of a party/' Bat practice and principle are not 
always in accord, even in administrations of senti- 
mental purity, and the pressure for office was as 
great in 1800 as it has ever since been on the ar- 
rival of a new party to power. Beyond all other 
departments of government, the Treasury depends 
for its proper service upon business capacity and 
a knowledge of the principles of accounting and 
office routine. Mr. Grallatin was well aware of 
tiie difficulties his predecessors had encountered in 
finding and retaining competent examining and 
auditing clerks. As there was no reason to sup- 
pose that all this talent was to be found in the 
ranks of the Republican party, and his common 
sense pointed out the folly of limiting the market 
of supply, he early (July 25, 1801) prepared a 
circular to collectors, in which he informed them 
^that the door of office was no longer to be shut 
against any man because of his political opinions, 
but that integrity and capacity suitable to the 
station were to be the only qualifications required; 
and further, the President, considering freedom 
of opinion or freedom of suffirage at public elec- 
tions imprescriptible rights of citizens, would re- 
gard any exercise of official infiuence to sustain 
or control the same rights in others as injurious to 
tiie public administration and practically destruc- 
tive of the fundamental principles of a republican 
Constitution.'' But Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madi- 
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son opposed this simple declaration of a principle 
which has since been the base of every attempt 
at reform in the civil service. Mr. Jefferson an- 
swered that after one half of the subordinates were 
exchanged, talents and worth might alone be in- 
quired into in the case of new vacancies. This 
was a miserable shufiBing policy which defeated 
itself. For a Federalist to retain office when such 
a discrimination was applied was of itself a degra- 
dation. . Mr. Jefferson here threw away and for- 
ever lost the power to establish the true system, 
and fixed the curse of patronage upon American 
administration. The true principle may be stated 
in the form of an axiom. Administrations should 
rely for continuation upon measures, not on pat- 
ronage. Gallatin yielded with reluctance to the 
spirit of persecution which he did not hesitate to 
say disgraced the Republican cause, and sank 
them to a level with their predecessors. Notwith- 
standing his aversion, he was compelled to follow 
the policy of the cabinet. Its first result was to 
divide the Bepublican party, and to alienate Burr, 
whose recommendation of Matthew L. Davis for 
the naval office at New York was disregarded. 
Had the new administration declined to make 
removals except for cause, such a dispute would 
have been avoided. As it was, the friends of 
Burr considered the refusal as a declaration of 
war. Appointments became immediately a part 
of the machinery of Bepublican administration, as 
it had been part of that of their predecessors, and 
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each was carefully weighed and considered in its 
reference to party quite as much as to public 
service. 

Already looking forward to the next presidential 
election, Gallatin was anxious for an agreement 
upon Je£Eerson's successor, and even before the 
meeting of the first Congress of his 'term he 
advised the President on this point, and he also 
proposed the division of every State into election 
districts by a general constitutional provision. 

Jefferson submitted the draft of his annual mes- 
sages to the head of each department, and invited 
iheir comments. Gallatin was minute in his ob- 
servations, and it is interesting to note the pecu- 
liar precision and caution of his character in the 
nice criticisms of language and style, sometimes 
declaratory, sometimes non-committal, but always 
and obviously reasonable, and often presenting a 
brief argument for the change proposed. In these 
days of woman's rights it is curious to read '^Th. 
J. to Mr. Gallatin. The appointment of a woman 
to office is an innovation for which the public is 
not prepared, nor am I." 

Gallatin suggested a weekly general conference 
of the President and the secretaries at what is now 
styled a cabinet meeting, and private conferences 
of the President with each of the secretaries once 
or twice a week on certain days and at fixed hours. 
The business to come before the House was also 
to be considered, and the policy to be pursued de- 
termined upon. Unfortunately in this case again 
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Jeffersonian theory did not aoooid with Jefferson- 
ian practice. Even ^rratio Bandolph complained 
of the want of system at these cabinet meetings, 
where each was at liberty to do and say as he 
chose; a severe trial, this, to Gallatin. In 1845 
Mr. Gallatin wrote to Edward Coles that it was 
'^ quite unosaal to submit to the cabinet the man- 
ner in which the land or naval forces authorized 
by Congress, and for which appropriations had 
been made, should be employed," and added that 
on no occasion, in or out of cabinet, was he ev» 
consulted on those subjects prior to the year 1812. 

In the difiiculiy which arose with the Barfaaiy 
powers Mr. Gallatin earnestly urged the payment 
of an annuity to Tripoli, if necessary for peace. 
He considered it a mere matter of calculation 
whether the purchase of peace was not cheaper 
than the expense of a war. This policy was to be 
continued for eight years, at the end of which he 
hoped that a different tone might be assumed. In 
a note on the message of 1802, Gallatin expressed 
the hope to Jefferson that his administration would 
^^ afford but few materials for historians." He 
would never sacrifice permanent prosperity to tem- 
porary glitter. 

Mr. Gallatin's counsel was sought, and his 
opinion deferred to, on subjects which did not fall 
directly within the scope of administration. Even 
on questions of fundamental constitutional law his 
judgment was not inferior to that of Madison him- 
self. In one notable instance he differed from 
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Mr. Unooln, the attorney-general, whom he held 
in high esteem as a good lawyer, a fine scholar, 
^^a man of great discretion and souid judgment." 
This was in 1808, when the acquisition of East 
Louisiana and West Florida was a cabinet ques- 
tion. Mr. Lincohi considered that there was a 
difference between a power to acquire territory for 
the United States and the power to extend by 
treaty the territory of the United States, and held 
that the first was unconstitutional. Mr. Gallatin 
held that the United States as a nation have an 
inherent right to acquire territory, and that, when 
acquisition is by treaty, the same constituted au- 
thorities in whom the treaty power is vested have 
a constitutional right to sanction the acquisition, 
and that when the territory has been acquired 
Congress has the power either of admitting into 
the Union as a new State or of annexing to a 
Stete, with the consent of that State, or of making 
regulations for the government of the territory. 
Mr. Jefferson concurred in this opinion, while at 
the same time he thought it safer not to permit 
the enlargement of the Union except by amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Mr. Gallatin's view 
was practically applied in the cases named, and 
later in the annexation of Texas, although he dis- 
approved of the latter as contrary to good &ith 
and the law of nations. He advised Jefferson, 
also, not to lay the treaty by which Louisiana was 
acquired before the House until after its ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, taking the gronnd that until 
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then it was not a treaty, and urging that great 
care should be taken to do nothing which might 
be represented as containing any idea of encroach- 
ment on the rights of the Senate. He personally 
interested himself in the arrangements for taking 
possession of New Orleans, and, considering the 
expense as trifling compared with the object, urged 
the dispatch of an imposing force of not less than 
fifteen thousand men, which would add to the 
opinion entertained abroad of our power, resources, 
and energy; five thousand of these to be active 
troops; ten thousand an enrolled reserre. The 
acquisition of Louisiana was the grand popular 
feature of the foreign policy of the first term of 
Jefferson's administration. The internal manage- 
ment left much to be desired. 

While his general views were exalted, and his 
principles would stand the nicest examination in 
their application, Mr. Jefferson was not fortunate 
in his choice of methods or men. It is not enough 
for an administration to be pure; it should be 
above suspicion. This his was not. Time has 
not washed out the stain of his intimacy with Wil- 
liam Duane, the editor of the infamous "Aurora." 
Citizen Duane, as he styled himself in the first 
days of the administration, quarreled with Gralla- 
tin because he would not apply the official guillo- 
tine, and thereafter pursued him with uncompro- 
mising hostility. Of favoritism in appointments 
Mr. Gallatin could not be accused. During his 
twelve years in the Treasury he procured places 
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for but two friends; one was given an obscure 
clerkship in the department; the other, John 
Badollet, was made roister in the land office at 
Yincennes, against whom Gallatin said in the ap- 
plication for appointment which he reluctantly 
made, there was but one objection, ^^that of being 
his personal and college friend/' 

The dispositions for the sale of lands in the 
western territory, the extinguishment of titles, and 
the surveys fdl under Mr. Gallatin's general 
supervision, and were the objects of his particular 
care. So also was the establishment of the autho- 
rity of the United States in the Louisiana terri- 
tory. In the course of these arrangements he was 
brought into contact with Mr. Pierre Chdteau of 
St. Louis, who controlled the Lidian trade of a 
vast territory. The foundation of an intimate ac- 
quaintance was then laid. The influence of this 
remarkable man over the Western Indians and the 
extent of his trading operations with them was 
great, and has never since been equaled. About 
this period Mr. John Jacob Astor informed the 
government that he had an opportunity, of which 
he intended to take advantage, to purchase one 
half of the interest of the Canadian Fur Company, 
which, notmthstanding the treaty of 1794, en- 
grossed the trade by way of Michilimackinao with 
our own Indians. Before that period this lucra- 
tive traffic had been exclusively in British hands, 
and the hostility of the Indian tribes rendered any 
interference in it by Americans dangerous to life 
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and property, and their participation sinoe had 
been merely nominal. Jefferson's cabinet received 
the proposal with satisfaction, but, in their strict 
interpretation of the Constitntion, could find no 
way of giving any aid to the scheme beyond the 
official promise of protection, which it f eJI to Mr. 
Oallatin to draft. Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. 
Astor a letter to the same effect. Mr. Astor, 
however, was not deterred from his enterprise, but, 
under the charter of the American Fur Company 
granted by the State of New York, extended his 
project to the Indians west of the Becky Moun- 
tains, and made of it an immense business, on- 
ploying several vessels at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia Biver and a large land party beyond the Bocky 
Mountains. He finally founded the establishment 
of Astoria. This settlement fell into the hands of 
the British during the war of 1812. Mr. Astor 
sought to persuade the American government to 
permit him to renew the establishment at its close, 
only asking a flag and a lieutenant's command, 
but Mr. Madison would not commit himself to the 
plan. 

Among Mr. Jefferson^s pet schemes was that of 
a substitution of gunboats for fortifications, and 
for supporting the authority of the laws within 
harbors. The mind of Mr. Jefferson had no doubt 
been &vorably disposed to this mode of offensive 
defense by the experience of Lafayette at Annapo- 
lis, in his southern expedition in the spring of 
1781, when his entire flotilla, ammunition of war, 
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and even the eity of Annapolis, were saved from 
destaniciion by two improvised gonboate, wbieh, 
aimed with mortars and hot shot, drove the Brit« 
ish blockading vessels out of the harbor. Jeffer- 
son first suggested the scheme in his annual mes« 
sage of 1804, and Gallatin did not interfere; but 
when, in 1807, the President insisted, in a special 
message, on the building of two hundred vessels 
of this dass, Mr. Gallatin objected, because of 
the expense in construction and maintenance, and 
secondly, of their infallible decay. Mr. Jefferson 
persisted, and Mr. Gallatin's judgment was vindi- 
cated by the result. Two years later, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six gunboats constructed, only 
twenty-four were in actual service. In his letter 
of criticism, Mr. GtJlatui gave as his opinion, 
that ^4t would be an economical measure for every 
naval nation to bum their navy at the end of a 
war and to build a new one when again at war, if 
it was not that time was necessary to build ships 
of war." The principle was the same as to gun- 
boats, and the objection of time necessary for 
building did not exist. 

This year he also laid before the President a 
memorandum of preparatory measures for defense 
against Gbeat Britain, from whom an attack was 
expected by land and sea, and a second plan for 
offensive operations on the northern frontier, which 
is complete in its geogiapliical and topographical 
information, and its estimate of resources in men, 
material, and money. At the same time he urged 
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upon Mr* Jefferson to moderate the tone of Us 
message, so as not to widen the breach by hurting 
the pride of Great Britain. 

In connection with the land system, Mr. Jeffer- 
son favored, and Mr. Gallatm devised, an exten- 
sive plan of internal improvements. The route of 
the Cumberland road from the Potomac to the 
Ohio was reported to Congress in 1807; a coast 
survey was ordered in the same year. The first 
superintendent WA Hassler, a Swiss, whom Mr. 
OaUatin brought to the notice of Mr. Jefferson. 
In 1808 a general plan of improvement was sub- 
mitted to the Senate. This included canak paral- 
lel with the seacoast, making a continuous line of 
inland navigation from the Hudson to Cape Fear; 
a great turnpike from Maine to Greorgia; the im- 
provement of the Susquehanna, Potomac, James, 
and Santee rivers to serve the slope from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Atlantic; of the Alleghany, Monon- 
gahela, and Kanawha, to serve the country west- 
ward to the Mississippi, the head waters of these 
rivers to be connected by four roads across the 
Appalachian range; a canal at the falls of the 
Ohio; a connection of the Hudson with Lake 
Champlain, and of the same river with Lake 
Ontario at Oswego; and a canal around Niag- 
ara Falls. The entire expense he estimated at 
$20,000,000, to be met by an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 a year for ten years; the stock cre- 
ated for turnpikes and canak to be a permanent 
fund for repairs and improvements. 
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A national umyersiiy for education in the higher 
soiences was also recommended by Jefferson in his 
message of 1806, but Mr. Gallatin had little faith 
in the popularity of this scheme. After the con- 
vulsion of 1794 in Greneva, Gallatin's old college 
mate, D'Yvemois, conceived the plan of transport- 
ing the entire University of Geneva to the United 
States, and wrote on the subject to Jefferson and 
Adams; but his idea was based on the supposition 
that fifteen thousand dollars' income cotdd be had 
from the United States in support of the institu- 
tion, which was, of course, at the time impractica- 
ble. Jefferson believed that these plans of na- 
tional improvement could be carried into effect 
only by an amendment to the Constitution; but 
Mr. Gallatin, as in the bank question, was dis- 
turbed by no such scruples, and he recommended 
Mr. ' Jefferson to strike from his message the 
words ^^ general welfare," as questionable in their 
nature, and because the proposition seemed to ac- 
knowledge that the words are susceptible of a very 
dangerous meaning. 

To a permanent embargo act Mr. Gallatin was 
from the beginning opposed. He recognized the 
mischief of government prohibitions, and thought 
that statesmen might well hesitate before they 
took the hazard of regulating the concerns of in- 
dividuals. The sequel proved the correctness of 
this judgment. But Mr. Jefferson could not bring 
his mind to any more decisive measure, indeed, 
it may justiy be said, to any measure whatever. 
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Taking advantage of Mr. Madison's eleetion to 
the presidency, he simply withdrew from the trium- 
virate, and, passing over the subject in silence 
in his hist message, he ignominionsly left to Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Gbdlatin the entire responsibQ- 
xty which the threatening state of the foreign rela- 
tions of the country imposed on the Bepubliean 
party. 

The question was now between the enforcement 
of the Embargo Act and war. To take o£E the 
embargo seemed a declaration of weakness. To 
add to it a non-importation clause was the only 
altematiye. In November, 1808, Mr. Ghdlatin 
prepared for George W. Campbell, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the House, 
the declaration known as Campbell's report, which 
recited, in clear, compact form, the injuries dcme 
to the United States by Great Britain, and closed 
with resolutions to the effect that the United States 
could not submit to the edicts of Great Britain 
and France, and with a recommendation of non- 
intercourse and for placing of the country in a 
state of defense. After long debate the resolutions 
were adopted by large majorities, and the policy 
of resistance was finally determined upon — resist- 
ance, not war. Thus the United States resorted, 
as the colonies had resorted in 1774, to a policy 
of non-importation. But the condition of tbd 
States was not that of the colonies. Then all the 
colonies were commercial, and the entire popula- 
tion was on the seaboard; the prohibition fell with 
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equal weight upon all. Now there were large in- 
terior oommnnitieB whom roBtrictions upon eom- 
meroe would rather benefit than injure. Yet nei- 
ther the Sons of Liberty nor the non-importation 
aasociationB had been able to enforce their volun- 
taiy agreements either before or after the Con- 
gress of 1774. If this were to be the mode of 
resistance, stringent measures must be adopted to 
make it effeetiye. Mr. Gallatin acoordingly called 
upon Congress for the necessary powers. They 
at once responded with the Enforcement Act, which 
Mr. Grallatin proceeded to apply with characteris- 
tic administrative vigor, and summoned Jefferson 
to authoruBC the collectors of revenue to call the 
military force of the United States to support 
them in the exercise of their restrictive authority. 
There was to be no evasion under the systems 
which Hamilton devised and CraUatin knew so 
well how to administer. 

His annual report made to Congress on Dec^n- 
ber 10 had clearly set forth the situation, and, 
without recommending war, had pointed out how 
it might be carried on. Macon wrote of him on 
December 4 to their mutual friend, Joseph H. 
Nicholson, ^^ Gallatin is decidedly for war.'' Af- 
ter his report was sent in the situation became still 
more perplexing. Bumors came of an intention 
to call a convention of the five New England 
States, with New York, if possible, to take ground 
against the embargo. As these indications of dis- 
satisfaotion became manifest, and the contingency 
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of the employment of force at home presented itsdf , 
Gallatin made a careful balance of the advantages 
and inconyeniences of embargo, non-interoonree, 
and letters of marque. This paper, dated Febru- 
ary, 1809, and entitled, "Notes on the Political 
Situation," no doubt served as a brief for consul- 
tation with Madison upon his inaugural message, 
it being then understood that Gallatin was to be 
secretary of state. As he states one of the advan- 
tages of letters of marque to be "a greater chance 
of unity at home," this measure he probably pre- 
ferred. The Senate had already, on Januaiy 4, 
passed a bill ordering out the entire naval force 
of the country, and on the 10th the House adopted 
the same bill by a vote of 64 to 59. Mr. Gallatin 
opposed this action strenuously. On February 2 
the House voted by a large majority to remove the 
embargo on March 4. Non-intercourse with Great 
Britain and France and trade everywhere else were 
now the conditions. This significant expression 
of the feeling of Congress no doubt determined 
Mr. Gallatin to suggest letters of marque. Whether 
he pressed them upon Mr. Madison or not is un- 
certain. Meanwhile Mr. Gallatin suffered the 
odium of opposition to the will of Congress, and 
Mr. Madison's power was broken before he took 
his seat. A few Republican senators inaugurated 
an opposition to their chief after the fashion of 
modem days, and Mr. Madison was given to un- 
derstand that Mr. Gallatin would not be confirmed 
if nominated as secretary of state. Mr. Madison 
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yiekled to this dictation, and from that day for- 
ward was, as he deserved to be, perplexed and 
harassed by a petty oligarchy. Mr. John Qoinoy 
Adams, in a note on this i^air, says that, ^^had 
Mr. Gallatin been appointed secretary of state, it 
is highly probable war with Great Britain would 
not have taken place.'* But it is improbable that 
any step in foreign intercourse was taken without 
Mr. Grallatin's knowledge and approbation. Such 
are the traditions of the triumvirate. 

The first term of Madison's administration was 
not eventful. There was discord in the cabinet. 
In the Senate the ^^invisibles," as the faction 
which supported Robert Smith, the secretary of 
state, was aptly termed, rejected Madison's nomi- 
nations and opposed Gbdlatin's financial policy as 
their interests or whims prompted. Bandolph said 
of Madison at this time, that he was ^^Flresident 
dejure only." Besides this domestic strife, the 
cabinet was engaged in futile efforts to resist the 
gradually tightening cordon of British aggression. 
Erskine's amateur negotiations, quickly disavowed 
by the British government, and the short and im- 
pertinent mission of Jackson, who succeeded him 
and was dismissed from the United States, well 
served Canning's policy of delay. Madison, whose 
prejudices were as strongly with Englishmen and 
English ways as those of Jefferson were with the 
men and manners of France, averse to war and 
withheld also by Gallatin's persistent objections, 
negotiated and procrastinated until there was little 
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left to aigae about. In December, 1809, Maoon 
made an effort to pass a stringent navigation act 
to meet the British Orders in Coonoil and the 
French decrees. The bill passed the Honse but 
was emasculated in the Senate, the Republican 
cabal voting with the Federalists to strike out the 
effective clauses. The act interdicting commercial 
intercourse with Great Britain and France expmd 
in May, 1810, and was not revived. A new act 
was passed, which was a virtoal surrender of every 
point in dispute. Besistance was abandoned, and 
our ships and seamen were left to the mercy ol 
both belligerents. 

Mr. Gallatin's entire energies were bent upon 
strengthening the Treasury and opposing reckless 
expenditures. His most grievous disappointment, 
however, was in the refusal of Congress to renew 
the charter of the Bank of the United States. He 
used eveiy possible effort to save this institution, 
which, in the condition of the countiy, was indis- 
pensable to a sound currency and the maintenance 
of specie payment. But with the dead weight of 
Mr. Madison's silence, if not indifference, the 
struggle was unequal and the bank f elL The 
course of Mr. Madison can hardly be excused. 
Political history records few examples of a more 
cruel desertion of a cabinet minister by his chief. 
Mr. Gallatin felt it deeply and tendered his resign 
nation. The administration was going to pieces 
by sheer incapacity. The leaders took alarm and 
the cabinet was reconstructed, Monroe being called 
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to the Department of State. Bat the enemies of 
Mr. GhiUatm still dung to his skirts, determined 
to drag him to the dust. Duane attacked him in 
the most dangerous manner. Probably no man in 
America has ever been abused, vilified, maligned 
with snch deliberate persistency as was Gallatin 
in the ** Aurora" from the beginning of 1811 until 
the cabinet crisis, when Mr. Madison was com- 
pelled to choose between Smith and himself. Day 
after day leaders were devoted to personal assault 
upon him and to indirect insinuations of his supe- 
riority to Madison, by which the artful editor 
sought to arouse the jealousy of the President. 
The ''Atias at the side of the President," the 
"Great Treasury Law Giver," the **First Lord 
of the Treasury," the ''Dagon of the Philistines," 
were favorite epithets. He was charged by turns 
with betraying cabinet secrets to Bandolph, with 
amateur negotiation with Erskine, and with sub- 
serviency to British gold in the support of the 
Bank of the United States. Here is an instance 
of Duane's style: "We can say with perfect con- 
viction that, if Mr. Madison suffer this man to 
lord it over him, Mr. Gallatui will drag him down, 
for no honest man in the country can support 
an administration of which he is a member with 
consistency or a pure conscience." It was charged 
upon Gallatin that his friends considered him as 
tibe real, while Madison was the nominal, presi- 
dent. More than this, he was accused of embes- 
dement and enormous speculations in the public 
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lands. Grallatin'g party pride must liave been 
strong indeed to have induced him to stay an hour 
in an administration which granted its favors to 
the author of such assaults upon one of its chosen 
leaders. 

JefEerson wrote to Mr. Wirt in May following, 
that, because of the bank, endeavors were made 
to drive from the administration (of Mr. Madison) 
the ablest man, except the President, who ever 
was in it, and to beat down the President himself 
because he was unwilling to part with such a conn- 
sdor. 

Monroe was appointed secretary of state in 
Smith's place in April, 1811. Other changes fol- 
lowed in the cabinet, but brought little relief to 
Mr. Gallatin. Financial affairs now occupied his 
entire attention; on the one hand was a diminish- 
ing treasury; on the other an expenditure reckless 
in itseU and beyond the demands of the adminis- 
tration. Without the sympathy of either the Sen- 
ate or House, Mr. Gallatin's position became daily 
more irksome, until at last he abandoned all attempt 
to control the drift of party policy, took the war 
party at their word, and sent in to the House a 
war budget. 

Unfortunately for the country, the Republican 
party knew neither how to prepare for war, nor 
how to keep the peace. Mr. ^Madison had none 
of the qualifications of a war President; neither 
executive ability, decision of character, nor yet 
that more important faculty, knowledge of men. 
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In his attachment to Mr. Madison and in loyally 
to what remained of the onoe proud triumyirate 
of talent and power, Mr. GbJlatin supplied the 
deficiencies of his fellows as best he could, until 
an ofEer of mediation between the United States 
and Great Britain on the part of the emperor of 
Bussia presented an opportunity for honorable 
withdrawal and service in another and perhaps 
more congenial field. In March, 1818, the Bus- 
sian minister, in a note to the secretary of state, 
tendered this offer. Mr. Gallatin had completed 
his financial arrangements for the year, and re- 
quested Mr. Madison to send him abroad on this 
mission. Unwilling to take the risk of new ap- 
pointments, the President acceded to this proposal, 
and gave him leave of absence from his post in 
the Treasuiy. Mr. Gallatin did not anticipate a 
long absence, and felt, as he said to his old friend 
BadoUet, that he could nowhere be more usefully 
employed than in this negotiation. Certainly he 
could have no regret in leaving a cabinet which 
had so little regard to his own feelings and so 
little political decency as to confer the appoint- 
ment of adjutant-general in the United States 
army on his malignant assailant, William Duane 
of the "Aurora." 

Mr. Gallatin's mission, followed by the resigna- 
tion of his post in the cabinet, finally dissolved 
the political triumvirate, but not the personal 
friendship of the men. Numerous attempts were 
made to alienate both Jefferson and Madison from 
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Gallatin while he held the portfolio of the Trea- 
suiy, hut one and all they signally and ign<»mni- 
ouflly failed. For Mr. Jefferson Mr. Gallatin 
had a regard near akin to reverence. A portrait 
of the venerable sage was always on his study 
table. When about setting out for France in 
1816 he tendered his services to his old chief and 
wrote to him that ^in every country and in all 
times he should never cease to feel gratitude, re- 
spect, and attachment for him.' Jefferson fuUy 
reciprocated this regard. From Monticello he 
wrote to Gallatin in 1828: ^*A visit from you to 
this place would indeed be a day of jubilee, but 
your age and distance forbid the hope. Be this 
as it will, I shall love you forever, and rejoice in 
your rejoicings and sympathize in your ails. God 
bless and have you ever in His holy keeping." 
Nor does Mr. Gallatin seem to have allowed any 
feeling of disappointment or dissatisfaction at Mr. 
Madison's weakness to disturb their kindly rela- 
tions. Their letters close with the reciprocal assur- 
ance of affection as well as of esteem. 
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The Treaty of Ghent 

On May 9, 1818, the ship Neptune sailed from 
New Castle on the Delaware, haying on board 
Albert Gallatin and James A. Bayard, ministers 
of the United States, with their four secretaries, 
of whom were Mr. Gallatin's son James, and 
George M. Dallas, son of his old Pennsylyania 
friend. They were accompanied to sea by a rev- 
enue cutter. Off Cape Henlopen they were over- 
hauled by the British frigate on the station, and 
their passport was countersigned by the English 
captain. On June 20 they reached the mouth of 
the river Gotha. Here the vessel lay at quaran- 
tine for forty-eight hours, during which the gen- 
tlemen paid a flying visit to Gottenburg. At 
dusk, on the 24th, the Neptune anchored in Copen- 
hagen inner roads, the scene of Nelson's attack in 
1801. Mr. Gtdlatin's brief memoranda of his 
voyage contain some crisp expressions. He found 
^despotism and no oppression. Poverty and no 
discontent. Civility and no servile obsequiousness 
amongst the people. Decency and sobriety." 

St. Petersburg was reached on July 21. Here 
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Gallatin and Bayard found John Qnincy Adams, 
then minister to Bussia. He was one of the three 
commissioners appointed to treat for peace under 
the mediation which the Emperor Alexander had 
offered to the United States. Bayard and Adams 
were Federalists. To the moderate counsels of 
the former Jefferson owed his peaceable election. 
Gallatin and Adams had the advantage of thor- 
ough acquaintance with European politics. To 
Gallatin the study of history was a passion. He 
was familiar with the facts and traditions of diplo- 
macy. He knew the purpose, the tenor, and the 
result of every treaty made for centuries between 
the great powers; even their dates were at ready 
command in his wonderful memory. But, except- 
ing the few Frenchmen of distinction who in the 
exile which political revulsions imposed upon them 
had crossed the sea, he had no acquaintance with 
Europeans of high position, and none whatever 
with the diplomatic personnel of European courts. 
In this Adams was more fortunate. Educated 
abroad, while his father was minister to the court 
of St. James, he was from youth familiar with 
courts and their ways. To be the son of a presi- 
dent of the United States was no small matter at 
that day. The conjunction of these two men was 
rare. One of European birth and trained to 
American politics, the other of American birth 
and brought up in the atmosphere of European 
diplomacy. In their natural characteristics they 
were the opposite of one another. Adams was 
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impetaouB, overbearing, impatient of contradiction 
or opposition. Gallatin was calm, self -controlled, 
persistent; not jealous of his opinions, but ready 
to yield or abandon his own methods, if those of 
others promised better saooess; never blinded by 
passion or prejudice, but holding the end always 
in view. That end was peace; ^^peace at all times 
desirable," as Mr. Gallatin said a few days before 
his departure on his mission, but much more so, 
^ because of the incapacity shown in the conduct 
of the war, its ineflBlcienoy when compared with its 
expense, and the open hostility to it of a large 
number of the American people.' In the face of 
the disasters which had befallen the country Mr. 
Gallatin must have felt some quahns of conscience 
for his persistent opposition to the military and 
naval establishments. Their reorganization had 
place in his desire for peace. He said, May 6, 
1818: ^^ Taught by experience, we will apply a 
part of our resources to such naval preparations 
and organization of the public force as will, within 
less than five years, place us in a commanding 
situation." With the particulars of the dispute 
between the two countries he was perfectly famil- 
iar. His report prepared in 1808 for Mr. Camp- 
bell, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, covered the whole ground of the American 
argument. 

At the outset there seemed good ground for 
hope of an early agreement. European politics 
were at a critical point, and England naturally 
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wished to husband her lesonroes for a sadden 
emergency. The mediation of Bussia Mr. Galla- 
tin considered a salve to the pride of Enghind. 
This reasoning seemed sonnd enough, but it had 
not taken aooonnt of one important element: the 
jealousy of England of any ontside inteif eience 
between herself and her ancient dependencies. 
Mr. Gallatin did not hold English diplomacrf in 
▼eiy high regard. Late in life he said that the 
history of the relations of England and France 
was a story of the triumphs of English arms and 
of French diplomacy; that England was always 
yictorious, but France had as often negotiated her 
out of the fruits of success. True as Uiis remark 
was in general, it cannot be said of the policy of 
England in American affairs. She pushed to the 
utmost her exclusion of France from the American 
continent when the States were colonies, and now 
that they were free and independent she would 
listen to no foreign intervention. Neither in peace 
nor war should any third government stand be- 
tween the two nations. This was and ever has 
been the true policy of Great Britain, and that it 
was not lost sight of in the heat of war is to the 
credit of her diplomacy. The offer of Bussia to 
mediate was not welcome, and was set aside by 
Lord Casdereagh in a note of discouragement. 
There was no ground for the commissioners to 
stand upon ; moreover the emperor and Count Nes- 
selrode were absent from St. Petersburg, Count 
Bomanzoff being left in charge of the foreign 
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relatioiis. The offer of mediation had originated 
with him. His policy was to curb the maritime 
power of England, and to seenre in the negotiation 
a modification at least of the offensive practice of 
Great Britain in her assumed police of the sea. 

The war was in fact a legacy of the necessarily 
incomplete diplomacy of Washingtoi's administra- 
tion and the Jay treaty. The determining cause 
was the enforcement of the right of search and the 
impressment of seamen from American vessels; 
a practice at variance with the rights and the law 
of nations. Monroe, Madison's secretary of state, 
urged the clear and distinct forbearance of this 
British practice as the one object to be obtained. 
An article in the treaty giving security in that re- 
spect was by Gallatin, as well as by Monroe, consid- 
ered a sine qua non condition; while Mr. Bayard 
viewed an informal arrangement as equally efficient 
and more practicable than a solemn article. But 
there was no doubt of Bayard's determination to 
reach the result prescribed in their instructions. 

Mr. Grallatin's first act after setting foot on 
European shores was to write to Baring Brothers 
& Co. at London. This he did from Gottenburg, 
requesting a passport for the Neptune, which the 
commission proposed to retain at St. Petersburg 
until their return. At the same time he intimated 
that he wished the British government to be in« 
formed of the object of the mission. For the ex« 
penses of the conmiission the ambassadors had 
authority to draw on the Barings. The reply of 
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Mr. Alexander Baring must at once have opened 
Mr. Gallatin's eyes to the futility of the errand 
of the oommissioners. His words clearly state the 
Britisli grounds of objection: ^^The mediation of 
Bussia was offered, not sought, — it was fably 
and frankly accepted, — I do not see how America 
could with any consistency refuse it; but to the 
eyes of a European politician it was clear that 
such an inteif erence could produce no practical 
benefit. The only question now seriously at issue 
between us is one purely of a domestic nature in 
each country respectively; no foreign government 
can fairly judge of it." Pointing out the difficulty 
of establishing any distinction between the great 
masses of the seafaring population of Great Brit- 
ain and America, he finds that no other country 
can judge of the various positions of great delicacy 
and importance which spring from such a state of 
things; and says: ^^This is not the way for Great 
Britain and America really to settle their disputes; 
intelligent persons of the two countries might de- 
vise mutual securities and concessions whidi per- 
haps neither coimtiy would offer in the presence 
of a third pariy. It is a sort of family quarrel 
where foreign interference can only do harm and 
irritate at any time, but more especially in the 
present state of Europe, when attempts would be 
made to make a tool of America." These, he said 
he had good reason to know, were the sentiments 
of the British cabinet on the question of place of 
negotiation and foreign mediation. He also in- 
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formed Mr. Gallatin thab the mediation of Russia 
had been refosed, and that the British government 
would express its desire to treat separately and 
directly either at London or Gfottenburg. He 
warned Mr. Gallatin that an opinion prevailed in 
the British public that the United States were en- 
gaged to France by a secret political connection, 
which belief, though perhaps not shared by the 
government, would lead it to consider the perse- 
vering of the American commission upon bringing 
the insulated question before the powers of the 
Continent as a touchstone of their sincerity. He 
hoped that the American commissioners would 
come at once in contact with the British ministers, 
and pointed out the hesitation that every minister 
would feel at giving instructions on a matter so 
delicate as that ^* involving the rights and duties of 
sovereign and subject." He then declared that 
there was in England a strong desire for peace 
and for ending a contest in which the ^^two coun- 
tries could only tease and weaken each other with- 
out any practical result," and at a time when Eng- 
land desired to carry her resources into the ^^more 
important field of European contest." He then 
gave Castlereagh's assurance, that the cartel-ship, 
the Neptune, shoiild be respected, and expressed 
his own personal hope that he should ere long be 
gratified by seeing it bring, with the commission- 
ers, the hope of peace to the shores of England. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gallatin was engaged in ex- 
plaining the American case to Bomanzoff by con- 
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Teraatioii and by a written statement of the fiusts 
in the f onn of an nnoffieial note to the emperor. 
On Angofit 10 word was received from the Em- 
peror Alexander anthorizing the renewal of the 
offer of mediation; and shortly after a letter from 
General Moreau, written to Mr. Gallatin from 
the imperial headquartem at HroahoTa, asenred 
him of his sympaihy and aanstanoe. His rela- 
tions with GiJlatin were of long standing and of 
an intimate natore. Moreau, after a long resi- 
dence in Ameriea, to which he was warmly at- 
tached, had lately crossed the ocean and tendered 
his able sword to the coalition against Bonaparte. 
He informed Gallatin that one of the British min- 
isters had said to him in Germany that England 
would not treat of her maritime rights under any 
mediation. He feared that American yanity would 
hardly consent to treat directly with Great Britain, 
and foresaw that the political adversaries of Madi- 
son and Gallatin would blame the precipitation of 
the United States government in sending over the 
envoys before the adhesion of England to the pro- 
posed arbitration was secured. He assured Gal- 
latin of the interest of the Emperor Alexander in 
the Americans. 

On August 24 Count Bomanzoff read to Hie 
envoys his dispatch to Count Lieven, the Russian 
minister at London, renewing the offer of media- 
tion. The commissioners considering their autho- 
rity as limited to treating under the mediation of 
Bussia, Mr. Gallatin wrote to Monroe, indosing 
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a oopy of Baring's letter, which he looked upon 
as an informal oommnnieation of the views of the 
British government, and asked for contingent pow- 
ers and instmetions. These they oonid not ezpeot 
to receive before February. Ghdlatin replied to 
Mr. Baring that no information of the refusal of 
Great Britain to the mediation had been received, 
but, even if it had, the commission was not autho- 
rized to negotiate in any other manner. They 
were, however, competent to treat of commerce 
without mediation. He declined to discuss the 
objection of Grreat Britain to the mediation of 
Bussia, confining himself to an expression of igno- 
rance in America of any such feeling on the part 
of the British ministry, and of the confidence 
placed in the personal character of the emperor, 
which was considered a sufficient pledge of impar- 
tiality; while the selection of a sovereign at war 
with France was clear evidence that America nei- 
ther had nor wished to have any political connec- 
tion with that power. That he himself believed 
an arrangement to be practicable, he said to Mr. 
Baring, was evident from the fact that he had 
given up his political existence, and separated 
himself from his family. His opinion was, that 
while neither nation would be induced to aban- 
don its rights or pretensions in the matter of im« 
pressment, an arrangement might be made by way 
of experiment which would reserve to both their 
respective abstract rights, real or assumed. 
To Moreau he wrote stating his hope that, not* 
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withrtanding the first objectioiiB of Great Britaiii, 
the mediation of the emperor wonld be acoqitedU 
and he asked the general for his personal interpo- 
sition to this end. France and England he held 
to be equally at fault in the great European con- 
test; the one usurping and oiqpressing the land, 
the other dominating and tyrannizing the sea. 
They alone, said he, have gained, if not happi- 
ness, at least power. Russia, he was firmly per- 
suaded, was the only power at heart friendly to 
America. History has shown the sagacity of tliis 
judgment. This letter was never answered. Mo- 
reau was at death's door. 

Early in October Mr. Dallas was sent to Lon- 
don to open relations with the British ministiy. 
His presence there would save two months at least 
in each correspondence which involved communi- 
cation between Washington, London, and St. 
Petersburg. Count BomanzofE gave the necessaiy 
letter of introduction to Count lieven. Gallatin's 
instructions to the young secretaiy were explicit 
as to the caution he should exercise in a country 
where he could consider himself as only on suffer- 
ance. Hardly were these preliminaries concluded, 
and Dallas had not started on his journey, when 
Mr. Gallatin received word from America that 
the Senate had refused to confirm him in his posi- 
tion as commissioner. Mr. Gtdlatin had not re- 
signed his position of secretary of the treasniy. 
The Senate refused to sanction the cumulative 
appointment. 
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Stripped of his official character, he now felt 
liimself at liberty to follow his own inclination* 
His first impulse was to go to London, where he 
was sure that Baring's friendship would open to 
him a means of nsefolness in the matter on which 
he was engaged. The death of Morean cut off 
the medium of approach to the emjteror. This 
event was of no consequence, howcTcr, in the 
negotiation, as the emperor had been positively 
informed in July that England would not counte- 
nance even the appearance of foreign intervention 
in her dispute with America. But as yet no offi- 
cial information of his rejection had been received 
by Mr. Grallatin, nor did any reach him until 
March. Without it he could not well leave St. 
Petersburg. Meanwhile a diplomatic imbroglio, 
caused by the failure of the emperor to inform 
Bomanzoff of Castlereagh's second refusal to ac- 
cept the offer of mediation, embarrassed the com- 
mission all winter. Nor yet were they aware that 
the British minister, driven to the wall by the 
second offer of the emperor, had made proposals 
to Monroe to treat directly with the United States 
government. The British note with this offer was 
written on November 4. Mr. OaUatin was ap- 
prised of it by Mr. Dallas in January, 1814. Mr. 
Baring urged him, if he should return to America 
during the winter, to take his way through Eng- 
land, as good effects might result from even a 
passing visit. Gallatin was then, as he expressed 
it, ^chained for the winter to St. Petersburg," nor 
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had he any way of reaching home, except by a 
cartel from a Britiah port. 

No word coming from the emperor, the enToye 
concluded to withdraw from St. Petersburg. Be- 
fore leaving, Mr. Gallatin addressed a letter of 
thanks to Count Bomanzoff , and requested him to 
communicate any information he might receive 
from the emperor. It was supposed that the offer 
of England to treat directly with America might 
be inclosed in Castlereagh's letter of refusal to 
accept Bussian mediation. On January 25, 1814, 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard left St. Petersburg 
and traveled by land to Amsterdam, which they 
reached after a tedious journey on March 4. The 
captain of the Neptune was ordered to bring his 
vessel to a port of Holland. At Amsterdam, where 
the envoys remained four weeks, they learned that 
Mr. Madison had at once accepted Castlereagh's 
offer and appointed a new commission, consisting 
of Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jon- 
athan Bussell. Mr. Gallatin was not included, 
as he was supposed to be on his way home to re- 
sume his post in the Treasury Department, the 
duties of which had been performed in his absence 
by Mr. Jones, the secretaiy of the navy. When 
correct information did reach Mr. Madison, on 
Februaiy 8, he immediately added Mr. Gallatin 
to the commission, and appointed Mr. G. W. 
Campbell to be secretary of the treasury. Thus 
it happened that Mr. Gallatin, whom Mr. Madi- 
son intended for the head of the commission, was 
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the last named of those who oonduoted the negotia- 
tions. 

On April 1, 1814, Mr. Gallatin oonduded to 
pass through England on his retom, and leaving 
orders for the Neptune on its arrival to proceed to 
Falmouth, he took the packet to Harwich, whither 
he requested Mr. Baring to send him the requisite 
passports to enable him to reach London with his 
suite without delay. 

In company with Mr. Bayard, Mr. Gallatin 
reached the English capital on April 9, 1814. 
There they heard some days later of the arrival of 
Messrs. Clay and Bussdl at Gottenburg. The 
situation of Great Britain had greatly changed* 
Intoxicated with the success of their arms and the 
abdication of Napoleon, the English people were 
quite ready to undertake the punishment of the 
United States, while the release of a large body 
of trained troops in France, Italy, Holland, and 
Portugal enabled the ministry immediately to 
throw a large force into Canada for the summer 
campaign. In the British cabinet a belief was 
said to be entertained that a continuance of the 
war would bring about a separation of the Ameri- 
can Union, and perhaps a return of New England 
to the mother country. In this emergenqr Gralla- 
tin availed himself of the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of addressing Lafayette in sending 
to that officer the patents for the Louisiana land 
granted to him by the American government, and 
urged the use of his influence to promote an ac* 
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oommodation between England and the United 
States. 

To Clay he wrote on April 22, proposing that 
the place of negotiation be changed from ^^that 
comer" Gottenbnrg, either to London, or some 
neutral place more accessible to the friendly inter- 
ference of those among the European powers upon 
which they must greatly rely. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was expected in London, and Castlereagh, 
who had recently returned from France where he 
had been in direct intercourse with him, was un- 
derstood to be of all the cabinet the best disposed 
to the United States. From Clay Gallatin heard 
in reply that the British chargi d'affaires at Stock- 
holm had already asked the sanction of the Swed- 
ish government to the negotiation at Grottenburg. 
While Clay was unwilling to go to London he 
gave his consent to carry on the negotiations in 
Holland, if the arrangement could be made in 
such a manner as to avoid any ill feeling at the 
Swedish court by the change from Gottenburg. 
In May Gallatin and Bayard asked of Monroe, 
who was then secretary of state, authority for the 
commissioners to remove the negotiation to any 
place which their judgment should prefer. In 
May, also, the British government was officially 
notified by the American commissioners of their 
appointment. Lord Bathurst answered with an 
assurance that commissioners would be forthwith 
appointed for Great Britain, and with a proposal 
of Ghent as the place for negotiation. This was 
at once acceded to. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Crawford, the United States 
minister at Paris, was endeavoring, at the instance 
of Mr. Grallatin, to secure the friendly interposi- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander, not as a mediator, 
but as a common friend and in the interest of 
peace to the civilized world. Crawford was un- 
able to obtain an audience of the emperor, or even 
an interview with Count Nesselrode, but Lafayette 
took up the cause with his hearty zeal for every- 
thing that concerned the United States, and, in 
a long interview with the emperor at the house 
of Madame de Stael, submitted to him the view 
taken by the United States of the controversy, 
and obtained from him his promise to exert his 
personal influence with the British government on 
his arrival at London. Baron von Humboldt, the 
Prussian minister at Paris, who had been influ- 
enced by British misrepresentation, was also won 
over by Lafayette, and now tendered his services 
to Mr. Gallatin in any way in which he might be 
made usefuL Lafayette's letter was brought by 
Humboldt in person. Ghdlatin and Humboldt had 
met in 1804, when the great traveler passed through 
Washington on his return from Peru and Mexico. 

The Treaty of Paris having been signed. Lord 
Castlereagh reached London early in June, and 
the emperor arrived a few days later. Mr. Gralla- 
tin had an audience of the emperor on June 17, 
and on the 19th submitted an official statement of 
the American case and an appeal for the interposi- 
tion of his imperial majesty, ^the liberator and 
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pacifier of Europe/' From the interview Mr. 
Gallatin learned that the emperor had made three 
attempts in the interest of peace, but that he had 
no hope that his representations had been of any 
service. England wonld not admit a third party 
to interfere, and he thought that, with respect to 
the conditions of peace, the difficulty would be 
with England and not with America. 

On June 18 Gallatin warned Monroe of the 
preparations England was making which would 
enable her to land fifteen to twenty thousand men 
on the Atlantic coast; that the capture of Wash- 
ington and New York would most gratify the 
British people, and that no help need be expected 
from tiie countries of Europe, all which were pro- 
foundly desirous of peace. 

The ministry informing Mr. Grallatin that the 
British commissioners would start for Ghent on 
July 1, he improved the interval by a visit to 
Paris. He left London, where he had passed 
nearly three months in the uncertain preliminaries 
of negotiation, and after a few days in the French 
capital reached Ghent on July 6. The British 
commissioners only appeared on August 6. They 
were Lord Gambier, Henry GK>ulbum, and Wil- 
liam Adams, all second-rate men, but for this 
reason suited to the part tiiey had to play. After 
the overturn of Napoleon tiie British cabinet had 
no desire for peace, or at least not until they had 
secured by war some material advantages in the 
United States, which a treaty would confirm. 
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The bnsiness of their representatiTes at Ghent was 
to make exorbitant demands of the Americans and 
deky negotiations pending the military operations 
in progress. 

In June Gtelhitin was satisfied of the general 
hostile spirit of Great Britain and of its wish to 
inflict serioQS injury on the United States. He 
notified Monroe of his opinion and warned him 
that the most fayorable terms to be expected were 
the status ante bdhan^ and not certainly that, 
unless the American people were united and the 
country able to stand the shock of the campaign. 
Mr. Madison's administration had already hum- 
bled itself to an abandonment, or at least to an 
adjournment, of the principle to establish which 
they had resorted to arms. But in the first stages 
of the negotiation it was clear that the British 
cabinet had more serious and dangerous objects in 
view, and looked beyond aggression and temporary 
injury to permanent objects. lAt the first meeting 
on August 8, the British commissioners demanded, 
as a preliminary to any negotiation, that the United 
States should set apart to the Indian tribes the 
entire territory of the Northwest to be held by 
them forever in sovereignty under the guaranty of 
Grreat Britain. ;|The absurdity of such a demand 
is sufficient evidence that it was never seriously 
entertained. There could have been no idea that 
the military power of Great Britain was able to 
enforce, or that the United States would abjectty 
submit to, such a mutilation of its territory and 
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such a limitation of its 63cpan8ion. Behind this 
cover Mr. Gallatin instinctively detected the real 
design of the cabinet to be the conquest of New 
Orleans and the mouths of the Mississippi. If to 
the territory thus acquired that of Florida should 
be added by cession from Spain, which could 
hardly refuse any compensation asked of her by 
Great Britain in return for the liberation of the 
Peninsula, a second British dominion would be 
set up on the American continent. These views 
Gallatin communicated to Monroe in a private 
dispatch of August 20, 1814, by the hands of Mr. 
Dallas. To the sine qwi non of the British com- 
missioners no answer was made by the Americans. 
The negotiation was abruptly suspended, and only 
by informal conversation was Mr. Groulbum given 
to understand that reference had been had to 
America for instructions. Mr. Grallatin was of 
opinion that the negotiations were at an end, and 
in his despair of peace took consolation in the be- 
lief that the insolence of the demand would unite 
America from Maine to Georgia in defense of her 
rights, of her territory, and indeed of her inde- 
pendence. The American commissioners made no 
secret of their belief that their mission was dosed. 
Two of the secretaries started from Ghent on a 
continental tour, and notice was given to the land- 
lord of the house where the commissioners resided 
of their intention to quit it on October 1. On 
August 2, while matters were still at this dead- 
lock. Lord Castlereagh passed through Ghent on 
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his way to the Congress at Vienna. Gronlbnm 
was ordered to change his tone and Lord Liver- 
pool was advised to moderate his demands; to use 
Castlereagh's words, to ^*a letting down of the 
question." Lord Liverpool replied on September 
2, that he had already given Goulbum to under- 
stand that the commission had taken a very erro- 
neous view of British poliqr* In this communica- 
tion he betaiys the hope, which the cabinet had 
entertained, of the outcome of American dissen- 
sions, by his expression of the opinion that if the 
negotiation had broken off on the notes already 
presented by the British commission, or the an- 
swer that the Americans were disposed to make, 
the war would have become popular in America. 

Lord Bathurst reopened the negotiations, but 
his modification was of tone rather than of matter. 
The surrender of the control of the Lakes to Great 
Britain, and of the Northwest Territory to the 
Indians, was still adhered to. The reply of the 
American commissioners Was drawn chiefly by Mr. 
Ghdlatin. It absolutely rejected the proposals re- 
specting the boundary and the military flag on the 
Lakes, and refused even to refer them to the 
American government, but offered to pursue the 
negotiation on the other points. To Monroe Mr. 
Grallatin explained his reason for assenting to dis* 
cuss the Indian article, and therein his colleagues 
concurred with him, to be: that they had little 
hope of peace, but thought it desirable, if there 
were to be a breach, that it should be on other 
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gionndB than that of Indiaii pacification. The 
reply of the oommiflsion on this point, also drafted 
by Mr. GaUatin, was sent in on September 26. 
It merely guaranteed the Indians in all their old 
rights, privileges, and possessions. 

The destraetion of the public buildings at Wash- 
ing^ton by tlie British troops, known in London on 
October 1, caused a great sensation in England. 
As Gbllatin said in a letter to Madame de Stael, 
it was *'an act of vandalism to which no parallel 
could be found in the twenty years of European 
war from the frontiers of Bussia to Paris, and 
from those of Denmark to Naples." ^ Was it (he 
asked), because, with the exception of a few cathe- 
dnds, England had no pubKc buildings comparable 
to them, or was it to console the London mob for 
their disappointment that Paris was neither pil- 
laged nor burned?" It can hardly be doubted 
that the flames which consumed the American 
capital lighted the way to peace. The atrocity of 
war was again brought yividly to the view of na- 
tions whose sole yearning was for peace. Far from 
discouraging the American commissioners, it for- 
tified their resolution. They knew that it would 
unite the people of the States as one man. It in 
no way disturbed Gkdlatin's confidence either in 
the present or future of his adopted country. To 
those who asked his opinion of the securities of 
the United States, he said: ''If I have not wholly 
misunderstood America, its resources and its po- 
litical morality, I am not wrong in the belief that 
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itB public funds are more secure than those of all 
European powers." 

In spite of the protests of Mr. Goulbum, who 
felt the ground on which he stood daily less stable, 
and in his letters to his chief was unsparing in his 
denunciations, Lord Liverpool accepted the pro- 
posed settlement of the Indian question. Nothing 
remained but to incorporate in a treaty form the 
points agreed upon. Lord Bathurst, who seems 
throughout the negotiation to have forgotten the old 
adage, that ^^fine words butter no parsnips," and 
with true British blindness never to have appre- 
ciated how thoroughly he was overmatched by Mr. 
Gallatin, submitted a preliminary notification that 
the British terms would be based on the principle 
of fiH possidetis^ which involved a rectification of 
the boundaries on the Canadian frontier. To this 
the Americans returned a peremptory refusal. 
They would not go one step farther except on the 
basis of the status quo ante hdlum. Lord Liver- 
pool considered this as conclusive. A vigorous 
prosecution of the war was resolved upon by the 
cabinet. Only for reasons of expediency was a 
show of negotiation still kept up. 

But when the cabinet took a survey of the gen- 
eral field they felt littie complacency in the pro- 
spect of a struggle which sooner or later must in- 
terest the maritime powers. France, compelled 
by the peace of Vienna to withdraw from what 
even Lafayette considered as her natural frontier, 
was restive, and there was a large party in Russia 
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who would gladly aee the emperor take np the 
American cause. Moreover the chancellor of the 
exchequer saw before him an inevitable addition 
of ten millions of pounds sterling to his budget, 
the only avowable reason for which was the rectifi- 
cation of the Canadian frontier. In their distress 
the cabinet proposed to Wellington to go to the 
United States with the olive-branch and the sword, 
to negotiate or conquer a peace. The desire of 
the cabinet to bring the war to an honorable con- 
clusion was avowed. But Wellington, before ac- 
cepting this proposal, gave Lord Liverpool a very 
frank opinion of the mistake made in exacting 
territorial concessions, since the British held no 
territory of the United States in other than tem- 
porary possession, and had no right to make any 
such demand. Lord Liverpool was not tenacious. 
He was never, he wrote Lord Bathurst, much 
inclined to give way to the Americans, but the 
cabinet felt itself compelled to withdraw from its 
extreme ground. He accepted his defeat and ac- 
knowledged it. 

|)The Americans meanwhile arranged a draft of 
a treaty. The articles on impressment and other 
maritime rights, absolutely rejected by the British, 
were set aside. There only remained the question 
of the boundaries, the fisheries, and the navigation 
of the Mississippi. Here Mr. Grallatin had as 
much difiKculty in maintaining harmony betwe^i 
Adams and Clay as in obtaining a peace from 
Liverpool and Bathurst. Adams was determined 
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to save the fisheries; Clay would not hear of open- 
ing the Mississippi to British vessels. A oompro- 
mise was effected by which it was agreed that no 
allasion shoidd be made to either subject. Mr. 
Grallatin terminated the dispute by adding a decla- 
ration that the commissioners were willing to sign 
a treaty applying the principle of the status quo 
ante beUum to all the subjects of difference. This 
was in strict conformity with the instructions from 
the home government. On November 10 the Amer- 
ican draft was sent in. [ On the 25th the British 
replied with a counter-draft which made no allu- 
sion to the fisheries, but stipulated for the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. |The Americans 
replied that they would give up the navigation of 
the river for a surrender of the fisheries. \ This 
proposal was at once refused by the British. The 
matter was settled by an offer of the Americans 
to negotiate under a distinct reservation of all 
American rights. All stipulations on either sub- 
ject were in the end omitted, the British govern- 
ment on December 22 withdrawing the article 
referring to these points. In the course of the 
negotiation Mr. Oallatin proposed that in case of 
a future war both nations shoidd engage never to 
employ the savages as auxiliaries, but this article 
does not appear. iTo the credit of civilization, 
however, the last article contained a mutual en- 
gagement to put an end to the trade in slaves.^ 
An agreement entered into in perfect faith, but 
which the jealousy of the exercise of search in any 
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form rendered nngatoiy for half a oentmy. \ On 
Chrbtmas day the treaty was signed.^ Mr. Heniy 
Adams ^ justly saysj ^^Far more than oontempora- 
ries ever supposed, or than is now imagined, die 
Treaty d Ghent was the special .work and the 
peculiar triumph of Mr. Gallatin.*' \ His own cor- 
respondence shows how admirably he was consti- 
tnted for the nice work of diplomatic negotiation. 
\ln the self-poise which he maintained in the most 
critical situations, the unerring sagacity with which 
he penetrated the purposes of his adversaries, the 
address with which he soothed the passions and 
guided the judgments of his colleagues, it is im- 
possible to find a single fault. If he had a fault, 
says Ids biographer, it was that of using the raaor 
when he would have done better with the axe. 
But the axe is not a diplomatic weapon. The 
simulation of temper may serve an occasional pur- 
pose, but temper itself is a mistake; and to Mr. 
Grallatin's credit be it said, it was a mistake nev^ 
committed by him in the course of this long and 
sometimes painful negotiation. Looking back 
upon its shifting scenes, it is clear that even the 
pertinacity of Adams and the irascibility of Clay 
served to advance the purpose of the mission. 
From the first to the last Mr. Gallatin had his 
own way, not because it was his own way, but 
because it was the best way and was so recognized 
by the majority of the commission at every turn 
of difference. Fortunately for the interests of 
1 Life of Albert QaOaHn, p. 646^ 
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peace the batde of New Orleans Iiad not yet been 
fought* There seems a justice in this final act 
of the war. The British attack upon the Chesa- 
peake^ was committed before war had been de- 
clared. The battle of New Orleans was fought 
a fortnight after the Treaty of Ghent was signed. 
The burning of Washington was ayenged by 
the most complete defeat which the British had 
oyer encountered in their long career of military 
prowess, 
jl By his political life Mr. Gallatin acquired an 
^American reputation; by his management of the 
finances of the United States he placed himflelf 
among the first political economists of the day; 
but his masterly conduct of the Treaty of Ghent 
showed him the equal of the best of European 
statesmen on their own peculiar ground of diplo- 
macy. No one of American birth has oyer riyaled 
him in this field. Europeans recognized his pre- 
eminent genius. Sismondi praised him in a public 
discourse. Humboldt addressed him as his illus- 
trious friend. Madame de Stael expressed to him 
her admiration for his mind and character. Alex- 
ander Baring gaye him more than admiration, his 
friendship. 1 1 

Upon the separation of the commissioners, Mr. 
GkJlatin paid a flying yisit to Greneya. His fame, 
or *^glory," to use the words of Humboldt, pre- 

^ The £rigate Chesapeake was oaptozed by the British man-ctf- 
war Leopaid in June, 1807. 
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ceded him. Of liis old intimates, Serre was under 
the sod in a West Indian island; BadoDet was 
Ifl^iwg a quiet life at Yincennes in the Indiana 
Territoiy, where Gallatin had obtained for him 
an appointment in the land office; Domont was 
in England. Of Gallatin's family few remained. 
But he received the honors due to him as a Ge- 
nevan who had shed a lustre on his native city. 
On his way to England, where he had made an 
appointment with his colleagues to attempt a com- 
mercial treaty with Grreat Britain, he stopped at 
Paris. Here he saw Napoleon, returned from 
Elba, his star in full blase before its final extinc- 
tion. Here he heard in April (1816) of his ap- 
pointment by Madison as minister to France. His 
colleagues also had been honored by similar ad- 
vancements. Adams was transferred from Bussia 
to England. Bayard was named minister to Rus- 
sia, but illness prevented his taking possession of 
his post. 

In April, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Clay opened 
negotiations with Lord Castiereagh in London, 
where they were quickly joined by Adams. Lord 
Castiereagh bore no malice against Mr. Gallatin 
for the treaty. On the contrary, he wrote of it 
to Lord Liverpool as **a most auspicious and sea- 
sonable event," and wished him joy at ^^being re- 
leased from the millstone of an American war." 
With Lord Castiereagh Mr. Gallatin arranged in 
the course of the summer a convention regulating 
commercial intercourse between the United States 
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and Great Britain, the only truly valuable part of 
which was that which abolished all discriminating 
duties. Mr. Gallatin considered this concession 
as an eyidence of friendly disposition, and rightly 
judged that British antix>athy and prejudice were 
modified, and that in the future friendly relations 
would be preserved and a rupture avoided. Be- 
yond this, there was little gained. The old irrita- 
ting questions of impressment and blockade and 
the exclusion of the United States from the West 
Indies trade remained. 

In July Mr. Gallatin parted from Mr. Baring 
and his London friends on his homeward journey. 
From New York, on September 4, he wrote Madi- 
son, thanking him for the appointment of minister 
to France as an ** evidence of undiminished attach- 
ment and of public satisfaction for his services; " 
but he still held his acceptance in abeyance. To 
. Jefferson, two days later, he had also the satisfac- 
tion to say with justice, that the character of the 
United States stood as **high as ever it did on the 
European continents, and higher than ever it did 
in Great Britain;" and that the United States 
:was considered ^^as the nation designed to check 
the naval despotism of England." To Jefferson 
he naturally spoke of that France from which they 
had drawn some of their inspirations and their 
doctrines. 

He thus describes the condition of the people: — 

'<The revolution (the political change of 1789) has 
not, however, been idtogether uselefls. There is a ris- 
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ible improTement in the agrieoltiire of Ae ooontry and 
the situation of the peasantry. The new generation be- 
longing to that dasfy freed from the pettf deepotinn 
of noblee and priests, and made more easy in their eii^ 
enmstanees by the abolition of tithes, and the eqoaliza- 
tion of taxes, have acquired an independent spirit, and 
are far superior to their fathers in intellect and informa- 
tion; they are not republicans and are still too much 
dazzled by military glory ; but I think that no monareh 
or ex-nobles can hereafter oppress them long with im* 
punity.'' 

And again, *^ Exhausted, degraded, and op- 
pressed as Eranoe now is, I do not despair of her 
ultimate suceess in establishing her independence 
and a free form of government." But it was not 
till half a century later that Gambetta, the Miia- 
beau of the Bepublio, led Eranoe to the full pos- 
session of her material forces, and reestablished in 
their original vigor the principles of 1789. That 
Gallatin was not blinded by democratic prejudicoB 
appears in the letter he wrote to Lafoyette after 
Napoleon's abdication, in which he said: **My 
attachment to the form of government under whidi 
I was bom and have ever lived never made me 
desirous that it should, by way of experiment, be 
applied to countries which might be better fitted 
for a limited monarchy." 

JUinister to France 

Strange as it appears, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Gallatin was at this time heartily weaiy of 
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political life, and seriously contemplated a perma- 
nent retirement to the banks of the Monongahela* 
He naturally enough declined a nomination to 
Congress, which was tendered him by the Phila- 
delphia district. His tastes were not for the vio- 
lence and turbulence of the popular house. 

Madison left him full time to decide whether he 
coidd arrange his private affairs so as to accept 
the mission to Paris. In November he positively 
declined. He considered the compensation as in- 
competent to the support of a minister in the style 
in which he was expected to live. His private in- 
come was at this time about twenly-five hundred 
dollars a year. Monroe pressed him earnestly not 
to quit the public service, but the year dosed and 
Mr. Gallatin had not made up his mind. In the 
situation of France, which he considered ** would 
tUider her present dynasty be for some years a 
vassal of her great rival," he did not consider the 
mission important, and his private fortune was 
limited to a narrow oompetenqe. ** I do not wish," 
he wrote to Monroe, **to aooumulato any property. 
I will not do my family the injury of impairing 
the little I have. My health is frail; they may 
soon lose me, and I will not leave them dependent 
on the bounty of others." But being again ear- 
nestly pressed, he on January 2, 1816, accepted 
the appointment. To Jefferson he wrote that he 
would not conceal * that he did not feel yet old 
enough nor had philosophy enough to go into re- 
tirement and abstract himself wholly from public 
affairs.' 
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In April, Madison notified Mr. Grallatin of Dal- 
las's probable retirement from the Treasoiy, and 
offered him the post if he cared to return to it. 
He was perfectly aware of his supreme fitness for 
the direction of the Treasury, and he declined 
with reluctance, because he was disturbed by the 
suspension of specie x^yments. Bemembering 
Madison's weakness in 1812 on the subject of the 
renewal of the bank charter, which Gallatin con- 
sidered necessary in the situation of the finances, 
he could hardly have felt a desire to return to the 
cabinet in that or indeed in any other capacity. 
He was perfectly conscious that as leader of the 
House of Bepresentatiyes, as secretary of the trea- 
sury, and as negotiator of the Ghent treaty, he 
had brought into the triumvirate all its practical 
statesmanship. His short career abroad had 
opened to him a new source of intellectual plea- 
sure. He had earned a right to some hours of 
ease. Diplomacy at that period, when communi- 
cation was uncertain and difficult, was perforce 
less restricted than in these latter days, when am- 
bassadors are little more than foreign clerks of the 
State Department without even the freedom of a 
chief of bureau. Gallatin felt entirely at home, 
and was happy in this peculiar sphere. There 
was no time in his life when he would not have 
gladly surrendered all political power for the en- 
joyment of intellectual ease, the pursuit of science, 
and the atmosphere of society of the higher order 
of culture in whatever field. And Paris was then. 
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as it is still, the centre of intellectaal and social 
civilization. 

Jefferson rejoiced in Gallatin's appointment to 
FrancCi and rightly judged that he would be of 
great service there. Of Louis XVIII., however, 
Jefferson had a poor opinion. He thought him 
* a fool and a bigot, but, bating a little duplicity, 
honest and meaning well.' Jefferson could give 
Gallatin no letters. He had * no acquaintances 
left in France; some were guillotined, some fled, 
some died, some are exiled, and he knew of no- 
body left but Lafayette. ' With Destutt de Tracy, 
an intimate friend of Lafayette, Jefferson was in 
correspondence. Indeed, he was engaged on the 
translation of Tracy's work on political economy, 
the best, in Jefferson's opinion, that had ever 
appeared.^ 

Ghdlatin reached Paris with his family on July 
9, 1816, and had an interview with the Due de 
Bichelieu, the minister of Louis XVJJLl., two days 
later. The conversation turned upon the sympa- 
thy for Bonaparte in the United States, which 
Bichelieu coidd not understand; but Gallatin ex- 
plained that it was not extended to him as the 
despot of France, but as the most formidable en- 
emy of England. Bichelieu warned him of the 
prejudices which might be aroused against the 
reigning family * by ex-kings and other emigrants 
of the same description ' who had lately removed 

1 A tnaflUitum of tbk wofk, Eeommie PolUtquej was pnUkhed 
under Jeffenon's raperruBon In 1818. 
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to the United States. This was an allusion to 
Jerome, who had fled from the throne of West- 
phalia to the banks of the Delaware. The king 
gave Gallatin an audience on the 11th, when he 
presented jps credentials. His reception both by 
his majesty and the princes was, he wrote to Mon- 
roe, **what is called gracious." Louis the Eigh- 
teenth was a Bourbon to the ends of his fingers. 
He had the bonhommie dashed with malice whidi 
characterized the race. None could better appre- 
ciate than he the vein of good-natured satire, the 
acquired tone of French society, which was to Mr. 
Gallatin a natural gift. Mr. Gallatin was not 
only kindly but familiarly received at court; and 
at the petits aouperSi which were the delight of 
the epicurean king, his majesty on more than one 
occasion shelled the crawfish for the youthful 
daughter of the republican ambassador. An an- 
ecdote is preserved of the king's courteous malice. 
To a compliment paid Mr. GaJlatin on his French, 
the king added, ^^but I think my English is better 
than yours." 

Gallatin's first negotiations were to obtain in- 
demnity for the captures under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees; but although the Due de Bichelieu 
never for a moment hinted that the government 
of the Bestoration was not responsible for the acts 
of Napoleon, yet he stated that the mass of inju- 
ries for which compensation was demanded by 
other governments was so great that indemnity 
must be limited to the most flagrant cases. They 
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would pay for vessels burnt at sea» but would go 
no farther. In spite of Mr. Gallatin's persistency 
no adyanee was made in the negotiation. A minor 
matter gave him some annoyanoe. On July 4, 
1816, at a public dinner, the postmaster at Balti- 
more proposed a toast which, by its disrespect, 
gaye umbrage to the king. Hyde de NenyiUe, 
the Erenoh minister to the United States, de- 
manded the dismissal of the offender. If our in- 
stitutions and habits as well as public opinion had 
not forbidden compliance with this request, the 
dictatorial tone of De Neuyille was sufficient bar. 
Bicfaelieu could not be made to understand the 
reason for the refusal, and while disclaiming any 
idea of using force, said that the goyemment would 
show its dissatisfaction in its own way. This 
seemed to intimate an indefinite postponement of 
a consideration of American demands, and would 
have rendered Mr. Gallatin's further residence 
useless as well as unpleasant; but French dignity 
got the better of what Gallatin termed, ^^the sickly 
sentimentality which existed on the subject <^ 
personal abuse of the king," and the insignificant 
incident was not allowed to interfere with friendly 
interooorse. 

In 1817 Mr. Gbdlatin was engaged not only in 
adyising Mr. Adams at London upon the points 
of a commercial treaty with Great Britain, but 
also, together with Mr. William Eustia, minister 
to the Netherhnds, in a negotiation with that goy* 
emment. 
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The oommiBsion met at the Hague, Mr. Gold- 
berg and Mr. Van der Kemp representizig Hol- 
land. The subjeots were the treaty of 1782 be- 
tween the States-general of the NetherlandB and 
the United States, the repeal of discriminating 
duties, and the participation of the United States 
in the trade -with the Dutch East Indies. The 
basis of a treaty could not be agreed upon, and 
the whole matter was referred back to the two 
governments, the American commissioners recom- 
mending to the President a repeal of duties dis- 
criminating against vessels of the Netherlands, 
which would no doubt prevent future exaction of 
extra tonnage duties imposed on American vessels 
hj that government. These negotiations occupied 
the late summer months. At the end of Septem- 
ber Mr. Gallatin was againat his post in Paris. 

In June, 1818, Mr. Bichard Bush, who owed 
his introduction into public life to Mr. Ghdlatin, 
was appointed minister to England, Adams return- 
ing to the United States to take the portfolio of 
State in President Monroe's cabinet. Gallatin 
was joined to Bush, for the conduct of negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, rendered necessary by 
the approaching expiration of the commercial con- 
vention of Jidy 8, 1815, which had been limited 
to four years. The general field of disputed points 
was again entered. It included the questions of 
impressment, the fisheries, the boundaries, and 
indemnity for slaves. The commissioners were 
supported by a temper of the American people 
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different from that which prerailed when Jay and 
Gallatin lespeotiTely undertook the delicate work 
of negotiation in 1794 and 1814. A compromise 
was arrived at^ which was signed on October 20, 
1818. The articles on maritime rights and im- 
pressment were set aside. A convention was made 
for ten years in regard to the fisheries, the north- 
west boundary, and other points, and the commer- 
cial convention of 1815 was renewed. The Eng- 
lish daim to the navigation of the Mississippi was 
finally disposed of, and the article concerning the 
West India trade was referred to the President. 
The arrangement of the fishery question disturbed 
Mr. Gallatin, who found himself compelled to 
sign an agreement which left the United States in 
a worse situation in that respect than before the 
war of 1812. But as the British courts would 
certainly uphold the construction by their govern- 
ment of the treaty of 1788, our vessels, when 
seized, would be condemned and a collision would 
immediately ensue. This, and the critical condi- 
tion of our Spanish relations, left no choice be- 
tween concession and war. A short time afterward 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington 
expressed friendly dispositions, and the mooted 
points of impressment and the West India trade 
were considered by them to be near an arrange- 
ment. The right of British anned vessels to ex- 
amine American crews was abandoned in the con- 
vention itself. 
In July, 1818, the capture of Fort St. Mark 
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and the occupation of Pensacola in Florida by 
General Jackson made some stir in the quiet 
waters of our foreign diplomacy. Uncertain as to 
whether the act would be disavowed or justified by 
the American goyemment, Mr. Oallatin expired 
to the European ministers that the forcible occu- 
pation of the Spanish province was an act of self- 
defence and protection against the Indians, but 
Bichelieu replied that the United States ''had 
adopted the game laws and pursued in foreign 
ground what was started in its own." Yet, to the 
astonishment of Mr. GkJlatin, Bichelieu was mod- 
erate and friendly in language, and urged a speedy 
amicable arrangement of differences with Spain, 
in whose affairs France took an interest, and who 
had asked her good offices. But Gallatin at once 
rejected any idea that the United States would 
join France in any mediation between Spain and 
her revolted colonies. It seems rather singular 
that, to the suggestion that a Spanish prince might 
be sent over to America as an independent mon- 
arch, Gallatin contented himself with expressing 
a doubt as to the efficacy of sudi a course to pre- 
serve their independence. Mr. Adams was in- 
formed that public recognition of the independence 
of the insurgent colony of Buenos Ayres would 
shock the feelings and prejudices of the French 
ministers, but that notwithstanding this displea- 
sure, France would not join Spain in a war on 
this account. England, however, would see such 
a war without regret, and privateers under Spanish 
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eommissions would instantly be fitted out, both 
in France and England. Under the existing con- 
vention with Great Britain three hundred Ameri- 
can vessels arrived at Liverpool in the first nine 
months of 1818 from the United States and only 
thirty English, an advantage to the United States 
which war wonld at once destroy. Bussia also 
was displeased with the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies. At the CSon- 
gress of Aix la Chapelle various plans of media- 
tion were proposed, but England refusing to engage 
to break off all commercial relations with such of 
the insurgent colonies as shoidd reject the proposals 
agreed to, the whole project was abandoned. An 
agreement between the five great powers for the 
suppression of the slave trade was also proposed 
at this Congress, but France declined to recognize 
the right to visit French vessels in time of peace, 
and Bussia making a similar declaration, this plan 
also fell to the ground, and even an association 
against the exactions of the Barbaiy powers was 
prevented by jealousy of the naval preponderance 
of Great Britain. 

While Mr. Gallatin was still actively engaged 
in an endeavor to put our commercial relations 
with France on a satisfactory basis, and negotia- 
ting with M. Pasquier, the new French minister 
for foreign affairs, both with regard to indemnities 
for captures and the new Spanish relations involved 
in the cession of Florida to the United States, 
a serious trouble arose in which Mr. Gallatin 
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aod Mr. Adams were at direot difference. In the 
spring of 1821 a French vessel, the ApoUon, was 
seized on the St. Mary's Biver, on the Spanish 
side, and condemned for violation of the United 
States navigation laws. Mr. Adams sustained the 
seizure and Mr. Gallatin did his best to defend it, 
on the ground that the place where the vessel was 
seized was embraced in the occupation of the 
United States. To Adams he wrote that the doc- 
trine assumed by the State Department with re- 
spect to the non-ratified trealy with Spain was not 
generally admitted in Europe, and that " he thought 
it equally dangerous and inconsistent with our 
general principles to assert that we had a right to 
seize a vessel for any cause short of piracy in a 
place where we did not previously claim jurisdic- 
tion." Mr. Gbdlatin succeeded in satisfying M. 
Pasquier that the seizure was not in violation of 
the law of nations or an insult to the French flag, 
and the captain having instituted a suit for redress 
against the seizing officers, the French minister 
allowed the matter to rest. Adams, however, was 
indignant at having his arguments set aside. He 
complained of it to Calhoun, and asked what Mr. 
Grallatin meant. Calhoun answered that perhaps 
it was ^^the pride of opinion." But when Adams 
got to his diary, which was the safety-valve of his 
ill-temper, he set a black mark against Mr. Ghdla- 
tin's name in these words: '^Gallatin is a man of 
first-rate talents, conscious and vain of them, and 
mortified in his ambition, checked as it has been. 
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after attaining the last step to the summit; timid 
in gpreat perils, tortuous in his paths; bom in 
Europe, disguising and yet betraying a supersti- 
tious prejudice of European superiority of intel- 
lect, and holding principles pliable to circum- 
stances, occasionally mistaking the left for the 
right handed wisdom." Against this judgment, 
Ghdlatin's estimate of Adams may be here set 
down. It was expressed to his intimate friend 
Badollet in 1824: ^^John Q. Adams is a virtuous 
man, whose temper, which is not the best, might 
be overlooked ; he has very great and miscella- 
neous knowledge, and he is with his pen a powerful 
debater; but he wants, to a deplorable degree, 
that most essential quality, a sound and correct 
judgment. Of this I have had in my official con- 
nection and intercourse with him complete and 
repeated proofs; and although he may be useful 
when controlled and checked by others, he ought 
never to be trusted with a place where, unre- 
strained, his errors might be fatal to the country." 
Crawford complained of the difficulty he encoun- 
tered in the cabinet of softening the asperities which 
invariably predominated in the official notes of the 
State Department while under Adams's direction, 
and said that, had they been allowed to remain as 
originally dratted, the government would have been 
^unembarrassed by diplomatic relations with more 
than one power." But it must be remembered that 
there was no love lost between Adams and Craw- 
ford — political rivals and not personal friends. 
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The oommeTcial negotiations, and Ae discassioa 
of French pretensions under the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, opened with M. Paaquier, 
were continued with the Y ioomte de Montmorenci, 
who succeeded him as minister of foreign afiEainu 
In September, 1821, Mr. Gallatin had communi- 
cated to Mr. Adams his intention of retuniog 
home in the spring; but there appearing a chance 
of success in the negotiation of a treaty, he wrote 
in February, 1822, to President Monroe that if 
no successor had been appointed, he was desirous ] 

to remain some time longer. He was loath to 1 

return without having succeeded in any one sub- | 

ject intrusted to his care. Meanwhile Mr. Adams 
and M. de Neuyille, the French minister, had 
been busy in the United States. A commercial t 

convention was signed at Washington on June 24, i 

1822. Concerning this agreement Mr. Gallatin ^ 

wrote to Adams that the terms were much more ' 

favorable to France than he had been led to pre- j 

smne would be acceded to, and more so than had 
been hoped for by the French government. He 
nevertheless expressed the wish that, as it had 
been signed, it should be ratified, in anticipation 
that the superior activity of our ship-owners and | 

seamen would enable America to stand the compe- ' 

lition. 

In January, 1828, Montmorenci resigned and 
was succeeded by M. de Chateaubriand. The 
change of ministers made no change in the French 
persistence in connecting the discussion of the 
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Ajneriean claims with that of the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, an arrangement to which 
Mr. Gallatin would not ccmsent. As a last resort 
he so informed M. de Chateaubriand, but reoeiy- 
ing an unsatisfactorj answer he coiioluded that 
there was at that time no disposition in France to 
do us justice; and as his protracted stay could be 
of no service to the United States, he determined 
to return home in the course of the spring. In 
April he received leave of absence from the Presi- 
dent. On May 18 he had a final conference with 
Chateaubriand, in which he could get no promise 
of any redress, but did obtain the explicit declaia- 
tion that France would in no manner interfere in 
American questions. 

Mr. Gallatin took passage at Havre, and arrived 
in New York on June 24, 1828. His political 
friends, especially Crawford, were eager for his 
return. Crawford wished him to stand for vice- 
president in the coming presidential campaign. 
After a short visit to Washington he went to his 
home at New Greneva. The real value of perfect 
public service, or indeed of any service, is only 
appreciated when it ceases, and friction takes the 
place of smooth and noiseless order. Hardly was 
Mr. Gallatin settled at Friendship Hill when a 
letter from President Monroe (October 15) arrived, 
urging him to return to Paris, if only for the win- 
ter, or until the crisis brought on by the rupture 
between France and Spain should be over. Mr. 
Gallatin replied, that the deranged state of his 
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private affairs rendered his return to Europe ex- 
tremely improbable. 

Gt)ethe says in bis ^ESIeetive Affinities " that we 
cannot escape the atmosphere we breathe. The 
natural atmosphere of Mr. Ghdiatin was public 
life. In November, 1825, Mr. Clay, Adams's 
secretary of state, offered, and, meeting a refusal, 
pressed upon Mr. Grallatin the post of representa- 
tive of the United States at the proposed Congress 
of American Republics at Panama. Mr. day 
was right in considering it the most important 
mission ever sent from the United States, and 
had Mr. Gallatin accepted it, relations with these 
interesting countries might have been improved 
to an immeasurable degree of happiness to them, 
and of benefit to both continents. But his &mily 
would not hear of his exposure in the fatal climate 
of the American Isthmus. Moreover, he pleaded 
his ignorance of the Spanish language as a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining the mission, — an ex- 
ample which has not been followed in later days. 

Minister to England 

In the spring of 1826 Mr. Bufus King, who 
had taken the place of Mr. Bush at London, that 
gentleman having been called to the Treasury by 
President Adams, fell ill, and requested the assis- 
tance of an extraordinary envoy. Mr. Gallatin 
accepted the mission. Before his nomination 
reached the Senate Mr. King's resignation was 
received and accepted. President Adams wishing 
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to intrust Mr. Ghdlatin alone with the pending 
n^;otiations, and unwilling to make the two nomi- 
nations of minister and envoy, proposed to Mr. 
GhiUatin to take the post of minister, with powers 
to n^;otiate, and liberty to retom when the nego- 
tiations should be finished. Personal expenses at 
London were so great that the post of resident 
minister was ruinous. Mr. Adams promised Mr. 
GhiUatin carte blanche as to his instructions. But 
instead of latitude and discretionary power he re- 
ceived at New York voluminous directions which 
he engaged faithfully to execute, while regretting 
that they had not been made known to him sooner. 
Nevertheless, in the three days which intervened 
before his sailing, he wrote to Mr. Clay a lucid 
statement of the points in issue, and mentioned 
the modifications he desired. The points were: 1. 
The northeastern boundary. Upon this he was 
only authorized to obtain a reference of the subject 
to a direct negotiation at Washington. He asked 
consent, in case it should be desirable, to open 
a negotiation on this point at London. Should 
Ghreat Britain refuse to open a negotiation at either 
place, or to agree to a joint statement, then he 
was not to be bound to propose an immediate ref- 
erence to a third power. 2. The boundary west 
of the Stony Mountains. The instructions limited 
British continuance on settlements south of the 
49th parallel to five years. Mr. Ghdlatin thought 
this insufficient, and proposed fifteen years. 8. 
The St. Lawrence navigation, and the intercourse 
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with Canada, as to wUoh he snggastod alternate 
plana. 4. Colonial trade, on which he aaked pre- 
cise instructions as to what was desired. To the 
President he complained of his instmctions as * of 
the most peremptory nature, leaving no discretion 
on onimportant points, and maldng of him a mere 
machine,' and he requested that it be officially 
announced to him ^ that the instructionB were in- 
tended to goide bttt not absolutely to bind him.' 
He was not a&aid of incurring responsibility 
where discretion was aUowed, but he would not 
do it in the face of strict and positive injunctions. 
Mr. Grallatin sailed from New York with his wife 
and daughter July 1, 1826. Mr. William Beach 
Lawrence, then a youth, accompanied him as his 
secretary. They reached London on August 7. 

Canning was then at the head of the foreign 
office, and the temper of the ministry was not that 
of Castlereagh and Wellington. Mr. Oallatin did 
not like French diplomacy, nor did he admire that 
of England. He wrote to his son: * Some of the 
French statesmen occasionally say what is not 
true; here (in London) they conceal the truth.' 
But whUe in diplomaqr he found strength and the 
opinion of that strength to be the only weapons, 
he felt satis&ction that the country coidd support 
its rights and pretensions by assuming a different 
attitude. In the course of the negotiations Mr. 
GhiUatin learned that one of the king's mimstos 
had c(»nplained of the tone of United Stetes diplo- 
macy towards England, and had added, that it 
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was time to show that it was felt and tesented. 
No snoh fault could attach to the correspondence 
of Mr. Bush and Mr. King, or to that of Mr. 
Clay, which Mr. Addington had found quite ac- 
ceptable; but it was ascribed to Mr. Adams's 
instructions to Mr. Bush, printed by order of the 
Senate. Mr. Gallatin later discovered that the 
offensive remarks were in Baylies's report on 
the territory west of the Stony Mountains. Mr. 
Gallatin explained the independence of the House 
committees in the United States, but as a diplo- 
matist he felt the need of a concert between the 
executive and the committees of Congress in all 
that concerns foreign relations. Government, 
after all, is a complex science. 

The simple directness with which Mr. GhiUatin 
dealt with Lord Liverpool could not serve with 
a man of Canning's disposition. Mr. Grallatin 
did not fail to bring to bear the pressure of a 
possible change in the relations of the United 
States and Great Britain, which might arise from 
the war which seemed imminent between that 
power and Spain. The new questions of Cuba, 
and the old habit of impressment, might at once 
bring the United States into collision with Eng- 
land. But the war did not take place, and the 
dose of the year found the negotiations not far 
advanced. Only the convention of 1816 would no 
doubt be renewed. He asked for further instruc- 
tions on that subject, the joint occupancy of west- 
em territory, and impressments, all of which he 
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hoped to arrange in the gpring and smnmer, and 
return home. Mr. Lawrence he found to be a 
secretary more capable in the current business of 
the legation than any of his predecessors. Mr. 
GraUatin could safely leave him there as charge 
d'affaires. 

In December, Chateaubriand used in the House 
of Peers the words which Mr. GraUatin had said 
to him, ^ that England could not take Cuba with- 
out making war on the United States, and that 
she knew it.' Mr. GraUatin so informed Adams, 
and added, that France would no doubt agree, as 
Chateaubriand would have agreed, to a tripartite 
instrument if England were of the same opinion. 

In March, 1827, Adams warned GraUatin that 
the sudden and unexpected determination of Grreat 
Britain to break o£E aU negotiation concerning the 
colonial trade, and the contemporaneous interdic- 
tion of the vessels of the United States from aU 
British ports in the West Indies, had put a new 
face on matters. A renewal of the convention of 
1818 would probably be agreed to by the Senate, 
but no concession in the form of a treaty would 
be acceptable. His words were emphatic. "One 
inch of ground yielded on the northwest coast, — 
one step backward from the claim to the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, — one hair's breadth of 
compromise upon the article of impressment would 
be certain to meet the reprobation of the Senate." 
In this temper of parties, Adams added, " AU we 
can hope to accomplish wiU be to adjourn contro« 
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versies which we cannot adjust, and say to Britain 
as the Abb^ Bemis said to Cardinal ileuri: 
* Monseignenr, j'attendrai.' " 

But changes now occurred in the British minis- 
try: Lord LiYcrpool died in February, 1827 — 
Mr. Canning in the following August. Lord 
Goderich became prime minister. The new ad- 
ministration returned from Canning's eccentric 
course to the old and quiet path. The commercial 
convention of 1816 was renewed indefinitely, each 
party being at liberty to abrogate it at twelve 
months' notice. The joint occupancy of the Ore- 
gon Territory, agreed to in 1818, was continued 
in a similar manner. On September 29 a conven- 
tion was signed, referring the northeast boundary 
to the arbitration of a friendly sovereign. Mr. 
Grallatin believed that, had Canning lived, he 
would have o]>ened a negotiation on the subject 
of impressment. Huskisson considered that ^ the 
right, even if well founded, was one the exercise 
of which was intolerable, but that this was not 
the time to take up the subject.' The new Brit- 
ish administration did not dare to encounter the 
clamor of the navy, the opposition of the Tories, 
and the pride of the nation on this question. 

Having accomplished all that was practicable, 
completed all the current business, and leaving 
the British government in a better temper than he 
found it, Mr. Gbllatin returned to the United 
States, reaching New York on November 29, 
1827. Nothing remained in foreign relations in 
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respect to wluch Mr. Gallatin felt that he oould 
be of much uae except the northeast bonndaxy. 
In a letter of congratolation to Mr. Gallatin on 
his arriYal, Prostdent Adams made ample amends 
for all his harsh judgments, expressed or withhehL 
The three conventioiDS were entirely satisfactory to 
him. Of the negotiation he said, in words as 
graoefol as warm, ^I shall feel most sensibly the 
loss of your presence at London, and can form no 
more earnest wish than that your successor may 
acquire the same influence of reason and good 
temper which you did exercise, and that it may 
be applied witii as salutary effect to the fntore 
discussions between the two governments." Dur- 
ing Us visit to London Mr. Gallatin was over- 
whelmed with civilities. Canning was courteous 
to a degree, and rarely a day passed that the 
American ambassador had not to choose between 
half a doEcn invitations to dinner. At the house 
of the Bussian minister, the Count de Lieven, he 
was always welcome, and the Countess de Lieven, 
the autocrat of foreign sodely in London, wiHioiit 
whose pass no stranger oould cross the sacred 
threshold of Almaok's, was his fast friend. To 
each circle he carried that which each most prised. 
Whether the conversation turned upon government 
or science, the dry figures of finance, or the more 
genial topic of diplomatic intrigue, Mr. GaUatm 
was its ea^ master, and his words never fell on 
inattentive ears. 
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With tiiiis mission to London Mr. Gallatin's 
diplomatic service dosed* He would have ac- 
cepted the French mission in 1884, and so in- 
formed Van Bnren, bat Greneral Jackson, who 
was President, had his own plans, and ' ran his 
machine' without consulting other than his own 
prejudices or whims. But although Mr. CraUatin 
was no longer in the field of diplomacy, his coun- 
sels were eagerly sought. The northeastern boun- 
dary was a troublesome question, indeed in the 
new phases of American politics an imminent 
danger. The extension of the commercial relations 
of Great Britain and the United States rendered 
it imperative that no point of dispute should re- 
main which could be determined. For two years 
after his return from England, Mr. Gbdlatin was 
employed in the preparation of an argnment to be 
laid before the king of the Netherlands, who had 
been selected as the arbiter between the United 
States and Great Britain on the boundary. The 
king undertook to press a conventional line, which 
the United States, not being bound to accept, re- 
fused. In 1889 Mr. Gallatin prepared, and put 
before the world, a statement of the facts in the 
case. This, revised, together with the speech of 
Mr. Webster, a copy of the Jay treaty, and eight 
maps, he published at his own expense in 1840. 

At this time conflicts on the Maine frontier 
brought the subject up in a manner not to be ig- 
nored. Popular feeling was at high pitch. In 
this condition of affairs Alexander Biuring, who 
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had been nised to the peerage as Lord Aahbnrton, 
was sent to America on a mission of friendship 
and peace. As a yonng man he had listened to 
the debate on Jay's treaty in 1796. He was now 
to be received by Webster in Washington in the 
same spirit in which Grenrille received Jay in 
London, when it was mutoally understood that 
they should discuss the matter as friends and not 
as diplomatists, and leave their articles as records 
of agreement, not as compromises of disoord. 
Gallatin eagerly awaited the arrival of his old 
friend, and was grievously disappointed when con- 
trary winds blew the frigate which carried him to 
Annapolis. Letters were immediately exchanged; 
Lord Ashburton engaging before he left the coun- 
try to find Ghdlatin out, and, as he said, to ^^drato 
a little wisdom from the best toeK." After the 
treaty was signed. Lord Ashburton went from 
Washington to New York, and the old friends 
met once more: Mr. Gallatin was in his 82d year, 
but in the full possession of his faculties; Lord 
Ashburton in his 68th year: a memorable meetii^ 
of two great men, whose lives had much in com- 
mon; the one the foremost banker of England, 
the other the matchless financier of America; and 
to this sufficient honor was added for eadi the 
singular merit of having negotiated for his country 
the most important treaty in its relation to tl^ 
other since the separation of 1788, — Mr. Gralla- 
tin, the Treaty of Ghent, which gave peace to 
America; Lord Ashburton, that treaty which is 
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known by his name and which seouied peace to 
Great Britain. 

In 1846 Mr. Gallatin rendered his hist diplo- 
matic service by the publication of a pamphlet on 
the Oregon question, which was then as threaten- 
ing as that of the northeastern boundary had been. 
This admirable exposition, which put before the 
people as well as the negotiators the precise merits 
of the dontroversy, powerfully contributed to the 
ultimate peaceful settlement. 

Still once more Mr. Grallatin threw his authori* 
tative words into the scale of justice. His hist 
appearance in public had been when he presided 
on April 24, 1844, at a meeting in New York city 
to protest against the annexation of Texas. He 
then held that the resolution of the House declar- 
ing the trealy of annexation between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Texas to 
be the fundamental law of union between them, 
without and against the consent of the Senate, 
was a direct and undisguised usurpation of power 
and a yiolation of the Constitotion. In the storm 
of opposition he lifted his feeble voice in condem- 
nation of the violation of treaties, and the disre- 
gard of the sacred obligations of mankind. ^'I 
am highly gratified," were lus final words, ^^I am 
highly gratified that the last public act of a long 
life diould have been that of bearing testimony 
against this outrageous attempt. It is indeed a 
consolation that my almost extinguished voice has 
been on this occasion raised in defense of liberty, 
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of justioe, and of our country." Of the war with 
Mexioo, he was wont to say, ^'that it was the €xb1j 
blot upon the esoutoheon of the United States." 
Aged as he was, he would not rest until he had 
made his last appeal for peace widi Mexico. He 
also prepared supplementary essays on war ex- 
penses: the first of these was published in 1847, 
the second in 1848. For months all his facul- 
ties, all lus feelings were absorbed in this one 
subject. These pamphlets were widely circulated 
by the friends of peace. The Tenerable sage 
had the comfort of knowing that his words were 
not in vain. Peace with Mexico was signed on 
Februaiy 2, 1848. 



i 



Mr. Gallatin was no belieYer in the doctrine of 
* manifest destiny,' — the policy of bringing all 
North America into the occupation of a race speak- 
ing the same language, and under a single govern- 
ment. On February 16, 1848, before news of the 
signature of the treaty at Guadalupe Hidalgo, by 
Jdi. Trist, the American negotiator, was known 
in New York, Mr. Gallatin condemned this idea 
in a remarkable passage, in a letter to Garrett 
Davis: — 

^What shall be said of the notion of an empire ex- 
tendbg from the Atiantie to the Paeifle and from the 
North Pole to the BqnatorF Of the destiny of the 
Ang^o-Saxon race, of its univnsal monarehy over the 
whole of North America ? Now, I win ask, whieh is 
the portion of the globe that has attamed the highest 
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degree of eiTilisation and even of power — Aria, in& 
its yaflt empires of Turkeys Indiay and China, or Enrope 
dhided into near twenty independent sovereignties? 
Otiher powerful eaases have nndoabtedly largely oontrib- 
nted to that result ; bnt Uiis, the great division into ten 
or twelve distinet langoages, must not be neglected. Bnt 
all these allegations of saperiority of race and destiny 
neither require nor deserve any answer. They are but 
pretenees under which to disguise ambitiony cupidity, or 
silly vanity." 

The justice of these refleotioas was assuredly 
borne out by the ezperienoe of history, but mani- 
fest destiny takes no aooonnt of past lessons. 

Before these lines of Mr. Grallatin were penned, 
on January 19, 1848, gold was disooyered in Cali- 
fornia. The announoement startled the world and 
opened a new era, not only to Europe, but to 
mankind. Extending the metallio basis, which no 
man better than Mr. Gallatin recognized and held 
to be the true solvent of money transaetionB, it 
postponed lor a half century the inevitable conflict 
between capital and labor, the first outbreaks of 
which in Enrope had been with difficulty sup- 
pressed, when the news of good tidings gave pro- 
mise of unexpected relief. Credit revived, new 
enterprises of colossal magnitude were undertaken, 
and the demand for labor quickly exceeded the 
supply. Emigration to America rose to incredible 
proportions. Had Mr. Gallatin lived, he would 
have found new elements to be weighed in his nice 
bahmce of probabilities. He would no longer, as 
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in 1889, ImTB been oonBpeHed to say thsft ''specie 
ifl II fareigii pfodnct," but would lUKfe given to ns 
inestimaUe adriee M to the proper nae to be made 
of the Taat sams taken out from our own aoiL He 
would haye been ako br o ught to £aee the edmologic 
problem of a continent inhabited bj a single race, 
not Anglo-Saxon, nor Teutonic, nor yet Latin, 
but a composite race in which all these will be 
merged and blended; a new American race which, 
springing from a broader snr&ce, shall rise to 
higher summits of inteUectnal power and, wiA a 
greater Tariety of natural qualities, achiere excel- 
lence in more numerous ways. Thisyision was 
denied to Mr. Gallatin. He died at the threshold 
of the new era — of the golden age. A half cen- 
tory has not passed since his death, and the United 
States has taken from her soil a value of over 
three thousand millions of dollars, in gold and 
sUver (gold two thousand millions, silver one thou- 
sand millions), more than two thirds of the total 
amount estimated by Mr. Gallatin as the store of 
Europe in 1889; and has also added to her popu- 
lation, by immigration alone, ten millions of peo- 
ple, of whom but a small proportion are of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 



CHAPTER IX 
CANDIDATE FOB THB TIGB-FBESIDENOr 

DmuNG the twelve yean that Mr. GhiUatm was 
in the Treasuiy he was oontiniially lookmg for 
some man who oould take his pkoe in that office, 
and aid in the direction of national politics; to 
nse his own words, ^^who could replace Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Madison, and himself." Breckenridge 
of Kentncky only appeared and died. The eccen- 
tricities of John Randolph unfitted him for leader- 
ship. William H. Crawford of Georgia, Monroe's 
secretary of the treasury, alone filled Gallatin's 
expectations. To a powerful mind Crawford 
^^united a most correct judgment and an inflexible 
integrity. Unfortunately he was neither indulgent 
nor ciyU, and, consequently, was unpopular." An- 
drew Jackson, Gallatin said, ^^was an honest man, 
and the idol of the worshipers of military glory, 
but from incapacity, military habits, and habitual 
disregard of laws and constitutional provisions, 
entirely unfit for the office of president." John 
C. Calhoun he looked upon as '^a smart fellow, 
one of the first amongst second-rate men, but of 
lax political principles and an inordinate ambition, 
not over-delicate in the means of satisfying itself." 
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Clay he oonsideied to be a man of splendid talents 
and a generous mind; John Qoinoy Adams to be 
* wanting to a deplorable degree in that most es- 
sential quality, a sound and oorrect judgment.' 

The contest lay between Adams and Crawford. 
Crawford was the choice of Jefferson and Madison 
as well as of Ghillatin. The principles of the Re- 
publican party had so changed that Nathaniel 
Macon could say in 1824, in reply to a request 
from Mr. Gallatin to take part in a caucus for 
the purpose of forwarding Mr. Crawford's ncnni- 
nation, that there were ^^not five members of Con- 
gress who entertained the opinions which those 
did who brought Mr. Jefferson into power." But 
Macon was of the Brutus stamp of politicians; of 
that stem cast of mind which does not ' alter when 
it alteration finds or bend with the remover to 
remove/ and held yielding to the compulsion of 
circumstances to be an abandonment of principle. 

Jefferson still held the consolidation of power 
to be the chief danger of the country, and the bar- 
rier of state rights, great and small, to be its only 
protection even against the Supreme Court. Gal- 
latin took broader ground, and found encourage- 
ment in the excellent working of universal suffrage 
in the choice of representatives to legislative bod- 
ies. But he was opposed to the extension of the 
principle to municipal officers having the applica- 
tion of the proceeds of taxes, forgetting that uni- 
versal suffrage is the lever by which capital is 
moved to educate labor and relieve it from the 
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burdens of injuiy, disease, and physical incapacity 
at the expense of the whole. Without stopping 
to aigue these debatable questions, Mr. Ghdlatin, 
with practical statesmanship, determined to main- 
tain in power the only agency by which he could 
at all shape the political future, and he threw 
himself mto the canYass with zeal. 

Crawford had unf ortonately been stricken with 
paralysis, and the choice of a vice-president be- 
came a matter of grave concern. Mr. Gallatin 
was selected to take this place on the ticket. To 
this tender he replied that he did not want the 
office, but would dislike to be proposed and not 
elected, and he honestly felt that as a foreigner 
and a residuary legatee of Federal hatred his name 
could not be of much service to the cause. Still, 
he followed the onty course by which any party 
can be held together, and sorrendered his preju- 
dices and fears to the wishes of his friends. The 
Sepublican caucus met on Febroary 14, 1824, in 
the chamber of the House of Bepresentatives. Of 
the 216 members of the party only 66 attended. 
Martin Van Buren, then senator from New York, 
managed this, the last congressional caucus for 
the selection of candidates. 

The solemnity given to the congressional nomi- 
nations, and the publicity of the answers of candi- 
dates, Mr. Gallatin held to be political blunders. 
In fact the plan was adroitly denounced as an 
attempt to dictate to the people. 

Crawford was nominated for president by 64 
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votes, Gallatin for vioe-president by 57. This 
nomination Mr. Gallatin aooepted in a note to 
Mr. Boggles, United States senator, on May 10, 
1824. But there were elements of which party 
leaders of the old school had not talcen su£Bcient 
aooonnt. Macon was right when he said that 
^ every generation, like a single person, has opin- 
ions of its own, as much so in politics as anything 
else," and that ^ the opinions of Jefferson and 
those who were with him were forgotten.' And 
Jefferson himself, in his complacent reflection that 
even the name of Federalist was ^^extinguished hy 
the battle of New Orleans," did not see that the 
Bepublican party of the old school had been snuffed 
out by the same event. The new democrai^, whose 
claims to rule were based, not on the policy of 
peace or restricted powers, but on the seductive 
glitter of military glory, was in the ascendant, and 
General Jackson was the favorite of the hour. 
New combinations became necessary, and Mr. Gral- 
latin was requested to withdraw from the ticket, 
and make room for Mr. Clay, whose great western 
influence it was hoped would save it from defeat. 
This he gladly did in a declaration of October 2, 
addressed to Martin Van Buren, dated at his 
Fayette home, and published in the ^National 
Intelligencer." The result of the election was sin- 
gular. Calhoun was elected vice-president by the 
people. The presidential contest was decided in 
the House, Adams being chosen over Jackson and 
Crawford, by the influence of Clay. Mr. Gallatin 
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quickly discerned in the failure of the people to 
elect a president the collapse of the Republican 
party. He considered it as '^fairly defunct." 

Jackson had already announced the startling 
doctrine that no regard was to be had to party in 
the selection of the great officers of government, 
which Mr. Gallatin considered as tantamount to 
a declaration that principles and opinions were of 
no importance in its adnunistration. To lose sight 
of this principle was to substitute men for mea- 
sures. Jackson's idea of party, however, was 
personal fealiy. He engrafted the powooir per- 
aonnd an. the Democratic party as thoroughly as 
Napoleon could have done in his place. More- 
over, Ghllatin considered Jackson's assumption of 
power in his collisions with the judiciary at New 
Orleans and Pensaeola, and his orders to take St. 
Augustine without the authority of Congress, as 
dangerous assaults upon the Constitution of the 
country and the liberties of the people, and he 
dreaded the substitution of the worship of a mili- 
tary chieftain for the maintenance of that liberty, 
the last hope of man. Ten years later he uttered 
the same opinion in a conversation with Miss 
Martineau, and he expressed a preference for an 
annual president, a cipher, so that all would be 
done by the ministry. But in the impossibility of 
this j>lan, he would have preferred a four years' 
term without renewal or an extension of six years; 
an idea adopted by Davis in his plan of disinte- 
gration by secession. The presidency, Mr. Gal- 
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latm tikonglit, mm "too maoh power for one man ; 
therefore it fills all men's thoughts to the detri- 
ment of better things/' 

When Mr. Gallatin Tisited Washington in 18299 
he f oond a state of society, political and social, 
widely at variance with his own experience. The 
ways of Federalist and Bepublican cabinets were 
traditions of an irrevocable past. Jackson was 
political dictator, and took counsel only from Ms 
prejudices. The old simplicity had given way to 
elegance and luxury of adornment. The east room 
of the presidential mansion was covered witb Bms- 
sels carpeting. There were silk curtuns at the 
windows, French mirrors of mmsual sise, and three 
splendid English crystal chandeliers. In the din- 
ing-room were a hundred candles and lamps, and 
silver plate of every description, and presiding 
over this magnificence the strange successors of 
Washington and his stately dame, of Madison and 
his no less elegant wife, — the Tennessee back- 
woodsman and Peggy O'NeiL 

When, it is not too soon to ask, in the general 
reform of civil service, shall the possibility of such 
anomalies be entirely removed by restricting the 
executive mansion to an executive bureau, and 
entirely separating social ceremony from official 
state, to the final suppression of back stairs influ- 
ence and kitehen cabinets? 



CHAPTEB X 

80G0STT — UTERATUBB-^SOIENOE 

Mb. Gallatin's land Bpeculations were not 
profitable. His plan of Swiss colonization did 
not result in any pecuniary advantage to himself. 
His little patrimony, reoeived in 1786, he invested 
in a plantation of about five hundred acres on the 
Monongahela. Twelve years later, in 1798, he 
was neither richer nor poorer than at the time of 
his investment. The entire amount of claims which 
he held wiHi Savary he sold in 1794, without war- 
ranty of title, to Robert Morris, then the great 
speculator in western lands, for four thousand 
dollars, Pennsylvaiua currency. This sum, his 
little farm, and five or six hundred pounds cash 
were then his entire fortune. In 1794, the revo- 
lution in Switzerland having driven out numbers 
of his compatriots, he formed a plan of association 
consisting of one hundred and fifty shares of eight 
hundred dollars each, of which the Genevans in 
Philadelphia, Odier, Fazri, the two Cazenove, 
Cheriot, Bourdillon, Duby, Couronne, BadoUet, 
and himself took twenty-five each. Twenty-five 
were offered to Americans, which were nearly all 
taken up, and one hundred were sent to Gteneva, 
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Switzerland) to D'Yvemois and liis friends. The 
project was to purohase land, and Mr. Gallatiii 
had decided upon a location in the northeast part 
of Pennsylyania, or in New York, on the border. 
In the summer Gallatin made a journey through 
New York to examine lands with the idea of occu- 
pation. In July, 1795, he made a settlement with 
Mr. Morris, taking his notes for three thousand 
five hundred dollars. Balancing his accounts, Mr. 
Gallatin then found himseU worth seven thousand 
dollars, in addition to which he had about twenty- 
five thousand acres of waste lands and the notes o£ 
Mr. Morris. In 1798 Mr. Morris failed, and, 
under the harsh operations of the old law, was 
sent to jail. Mr. Gallatin never recovered the 
three thousand dollars owed to him in the final 
balance of his real estate operations. 

After Mr. Gallatin left the Treasury he located 
patents for seventeen hundred acres of Virginia 
military lands in the State of Ohio, on warrants 
purchased in 1784. In 1816 he valued his entire 
estate, exclusive of his faim on the Monongahela, 
at less than twelve thousand dollars. Forty years 
later he complained of his investment as a trou- 
blesome and unproductive property, which had 
plagued him all his life. Besides the purchase of 
lands, Mr. Gallatin invested part of his little 
capital in building houses on his faim, and in the 
country store which BadoUet managed. The one 
yielded no return, and the sum put in the other 
was lost through the incompetency of his honest 
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bat inexperienced friend. His wife brought him 
a small property, bat at no time in bis life was 
be possessed of more than a modest competency. 
Bat he had never any discontent with his fortune 
nor any desire to be rich. 

Mrs. Gallatin, who had always until her mar- 
riage lived in cities, was entirely unfit for frontier 
life. In these days of railroads it is not easy to 
measure the isolation of Iheir coimtry home. Pitts- 
burgh was nearly five days' journey from Phila- 
delphia, and the crossing of the Alleghanies took 
a day and a half more. Before his marriage Mr. 
Gallatin had seen very little of society. Though 
in early manhood he felt no embarrassment among 
men, he said ^that he never yet was able to divest 
himself of an anti-Chesterfieldian awkwardness in 
mixed companies.' He did not take advantage 
of his residence in Philadelphia to accustom him- 
self to the ways of the world. There he lived in 
lodgings and met the leading public characters of 
both parties. But when he took his seat in the 
cabinet, he found it necessary to enter upon house- 
keeping and to take a prominent part in society, 
for which his wife was admirably suited, both by 
temperament and education. Washington Irving 
wrote of her in November, 1812, that she was 
^ the most stylish woman in the dra¥dng-room that 
session, and that she dressed with more splendor 
than any other of the noblesse; ' and again the 
same year compared her with the wife of the Presi- 
dent, whose courtly manners and consummate tact 
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and grace are a tradition of the republican court. 
**TeIl your good lady," mother Irving wrote ta 
James Benwick, ^that Mrs. Madison has been 
much indisposed, and at last Wednesday's eyening 
drawing-room Mrs. Grallatin presided in her place. 
I was not present, but those who were assure me 
that she filled Mrs. Madison's chair to a miracle." 
This is in the sense of dignity, for Mrs. Gallatin 
was of small stature. 

Mr. Gallatin's house shared the fate of the 
public buildings and was burned by the British 
when Washington was captured in 1814. He was 
then abroad on the peace mission. On his return 
from France Mr. Gallatin made one more attempt 
to realize his early idea of a country home, and 
with his family went in the summer of 1823 to 
Friendship Hill. Here an Irish carpenter built 
for him a house which he humorously described as 
being in the ' Hybemo-teutonic style, — the out- 
side, with its port-hole-looking windows, having 
the appearance of Irish barracks, while the inside 
ornaments were similar to those of a Dutch tavern, 
and in singular contrast to the French marble chim- 
ney-pieces, paper, mirrors, and billiard-table.' 
In the summer Friendship Hill was an agreeable 
residence, but Mr. Gallatin found it in winter too 
isolated even for his taste. 

One exciting circumstance enlivened the spring 
of 1825. This was the passage of Lafayette, the 
guest of Ihe nation, through western Pennsylvania 
on his famous tour. Mr. Gallatin welcomed him 
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in an address before the oonrt-honBe of TTniontown, 
the capital of Fayette County, on May 26. In his 
speech Mr. Grallatin reviewed the condition of the 
liberal cause in Europe, and the emancipation of 
Gbeece, then agitating both continents. In this 
aU scholars as well as all liberals were of one mind 
and heart. After the proceedings Lafayette drove 
with Mr. Grallatin to Eriendship Hill, where he 
passed the night; crowds of people pouring down 
the valley from the mountain roads to see the 
adopted son of the United States, the friend of 
Washington, the liberator of France. The inti- 
macy between these two great men, who had alike 
devoted the flower of their youtii to the interests 
of civilization and the foundation of the new re- 
public, was never broken. 

Mr. Gallatin passed onfy one winter at New 
Geneva. On his return from his last mission to 
England he settled permanentiy in New York, 
and in 1828 took a house at No. 118 Bleecker 
Street, then in the suburbs of the city. He wrote 
to Badollet in March, 1829, that ' it was an ill- 
contrived plan to think that the banks of the Mo- 
nongahela, where he was perf ectiy satisfied to live 
and die in retirement, could be borne by the female 
part of his family, or by children brought up at 
Washington and Paris." The population of New 
York has always been migratory, and Mr. Gralla- 
tin was no exception to the rule. In the ten years 
which followed his first location he changed his 
residence on four May days, finally settling at 
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No. 67 Bleeoker Street, nearly opposite to Crosby 
Street. His life in New York is a oomplete period 
in his inteUeetoal as in his physical eodstenoe, and 
the most interesting of his career. His last twenty 
years were in great measure devoted to scientific 
studies. 

The National Bank, over whidi he presided for 
the first ten years, took but a small part of his 
time. The remainder was given up to study and 
conversation, an art in which he had no superior 
in this country and probably none abroad. Soon 
after his arrival in New York, Mr. Gbdlatin was 
chosen a member of ^^The Club," an association 
famous in its day. As no correct account of this 
social organization has ever appeared, the letter 
of invitation to Mr. Gallatin is of some interest. 
It was written by Dr. John Augustine Smith, on 
November 2, 1829. An extract gives the origin 
of the dub. 



** Nearly two years ago some of the literary gentle- 
men of the eity, feeling severely the ahnost total want 
of intercourse among themselves, determined to es- 
taUish an association which should bring them more 
frequently into contact Accordingly they founded the 
' Club ' as it is oommonly called, and which I believe I 
mentioned to you when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you in Bond Street Into this < Club ' twelve persons 
only are admitted, and there are at present three gentle- 
men of the Bar, Chancellor Kent, Messrs. Johnston and 
Jay, three professors of Columbia College, Messrs. 
McViekar, Moore, and Benwiek, the Bev. Drs. Wain- 
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wright and Maihewsy the fonnor of the Epiflcopal 
Chnroh, the hitter of the PreBhyterian Church, two mer- 
efaants, MesBTB* BroTOort and Qoodhae, and I hare the 
honor to represent the medical faculty. Our twelfth 
aaaoeiate was Mr. Morse, of the National Academy of 
Design, of which he was president, and his departure for 
Europe has caused a Taeancy. For agreeableness of 
conTcrsation there is nothing in New York at all com- 
parable to oar institation. We meet once a week ; no 
officers, no formalities ; invitations, when in case of in- 
telligent and distingaished strangers, and after a plain 
and light repast, retire about elcTen o'clock*" 

At this dub Mr. Gtdlatin, with his wonderful 
oonyersational powers, became at onoe the centre 
of interest. The dab met at the houses of mem- 
bers in the winter evenings. There was always 
a sapper, bat the role was absolute that there 
should be only one hot dish served, a regulation 
which the ladies endeavored to evade when the 
turn of their husbands arrived to supply the feast. 
Among the later members were Professor Ander- 
son, John A. Stevens, Mr. Grallatin's countryman 
De Rham, John Wells, Samuel Ward, Gulian 
C. Verplanck, and Charles King. No literary 
symposium in America was ever more delightful, 
more instructive, than these meetings. On these 
oooasions Mr. Gallatin led the oonversation, which 
usually covered a wide fidd. His memory was 
marvdous, and hia personal aoquaintanee with 
the great men who were devdoped by the French 
Bevolution, emperors and princes, heroesi states- 
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men, and men of aeioioe, gave to tlie easy flow oE 
Us speech the sert of aneodote and the spioe of 
epigram. Qnoe heard he was never forgotten* 
And this rare huevlty he preeerred undiminished 
to the dose of his life. Washington Irving, him- 
self the most genial of men, and the most graoefnl 
of talkers, wrote of him, after meeting him at din- 
ner, in 1841: ^*Mr. Gbllatin was in fine spirits 
and fall of conversation. He is np?nirds of eighty, 
yet has all the activity and clearness of mind and 
gayety of spirits of a young man. How delightful 
it is to see such intellectual and joyous old age: to 
see life running out dear and sparkling to the 
last dropi With such a blessed temperament one 
would be content to linger and spin out the last 
thread of existence." 

At the dose of the year 1829 Mr. Gallatin at- 
tempted to carry out his old and favorite plan of 
the ** establishment of a general system of rational 
and practical education fitted for all, and giatoi- 
tously open to all." The want of an institution 
for education, combining the advantages of a Eu- 
ropean university with the recent improvements in 
instruction, was seriously f dt. New York, already 
a great city, and rapidly growing, offered the most 
promising fidd for the national university on a 
broad and liberal foundation correspondent to the 
spirit of the age. The difficulty of obtaining 
competent teachers of even the lower branches of 
knowledge in the public sdiools, the system of 
which was in its infan<7, was great. Persons 
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oould be found with learning enougH, bnt they 
were generally deficient in the art of teaching. 
Governor Throop noticed this deficiency in lus 
message of January, 1830, without, however, the 
leoommendation of any remedy by legblation. 
The esdsting colleges conld not suj^y the want. 
At this period reUgioos prejudice controlled the 
actions of men in every walk of life; for the old 
colonial jealousies of Episcopalian and Presbyte- 
rian survived the Bevolution. The religious dis- 
trust of scientific investigation was also at its 
height. Columbia College, the successor of old 
King's College, was governed in 1^ Episcopalian 
interest. Private zeal could alone be relied upon 
to establish the new enterprise on a fotmdation 
free from the influence of clergy; an indispensable 
condition of success. These were the views of 
Mr. Jefferson in 1807. These were the views of 
Mr. GraUatin. In response to his request abun- 
dant subscriptions in money and material were at 
once forthcoming. 

The project of a national xmiversity at New 
York was received by the literary institutions of 
the United States witii great enthusiasm. In Oc- 
tober, 1880, a convention of more than a hundred 
literary and scientific gentlemen, delegates from 
different parts of the country, and of the highest 
distinction, was held in the common-council cham- 
ber. The outcome of their deliberations was the 
foiuidation of the New York University. Mr. 
Gallatin was the president of the first council, but 
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his oonneotion with the institatioii was of short 
oontinuanoe. The reasons for his withdrawal were 
set forth in a letter to his old friend, John Badol- 
let, written February 7, 1888. Spinning with 
an expression of his desire to devote what remained 
of his life ^^to the establishment in this immense 
and growing city (New York) of a general system 
of rational and practical education fitted for all 
and gratuitously opened to all,*' he said, '^but 
finding that the object was no iQnger the same, 
that a certain portion of the clergy had obtained 
the control, and that their object, though laudable, 
was special and quite distinct from mine, I re- 
signed at the end of one year rather than to strug- 
gle, probably in yain for what was nearly unat- 
tainable." The history of the university through 
its precarious existence of half a century amply 
justifies Mr. Gbllatin's previsions and retirement. 
Instead of an American Sorbonne, of which he 
dreamed, it has never been more than a local in- 
stitution, struggling to hold a place in a crowded 
field. 

Mr. Grallatin followed the evolutions of French 
politics with interest His friend Lafayette, who, 
during the Empire, lived in almost enforced retire- 
ment at his estate of La Orange, was a voluntaiy 
exile from the court of Qiarles X., whose autocra- 
tic principles and aggressive course were rapidly 
driving France into fresh revolution. In Jufy, 
1880, the crisis was precipitated by the royal de- 
crees published in the ^^Moniteur." Lafayette, 
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who was on his estate, hurried instantly to Paris, 
where he became a rallying point, and hinuelf 
signed the note to the Idng, announcing that he 
had ceased to reign. In September following it 
fell to him to write to Mr. Gbllatin on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Gbllatin's daughter. In 
this union Lafayette had a triple interest. Be- 
sides his personal attachment for Mr. Gallatin, 
each of the young couple was descended from one 
of his old companions-in-arms. The groom, Mr. 
Byam Kerby Steyens, was a son of Colonel Eben- 
ezer Stevens, of the continental service, who was 
Lafayette's chief of artillery in his expedition 
against Arnold in Virginia, in the spring of 1781; 
the bride, Frances GraUatin, was, on the mother's 
side, the granddaughter of Commodore James 
Nidholson, who commanded the gunboats which, 
improvised by Colonel Stevens, drove out the Brit- 
ish vessels from Annapolis Bay and opened the 
route to the blockaded American flotilla.^ 

"Fjoob, September S,1B80. 
<<Mt Dsab Fbiend: — A long time has elapsed 
sinee I had the pleasure to hear from you. I need not, 
I hope, add, that my affectionate feelings have been oon- 
tmnally with yon, especially in what related to my young 
friend whose change of name has more deeply interested 
every member, and in a very particolar manner, the 
yonnger part of the family. Let me hear of you all, 
and receive my tender regards and wishes, with those of 
my children and grandchildren. Lavaystib.'' 

1 An Mooimt of tlus expedition may be found in the pnblioa- 
tloM of the Maryland Hittorieal Soeiety. 
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Both of the youig people had the honor of La- 
fayette's acqnamtaiioe, — Mr. Stevens during a 
visit to Parifl, and Miss Gallatin daring her fa- 
ther's residmoe there as minister, when she was 
much admired, and was, in the words of Madame 
Bonaparte (Miss Patterson), ^ a beauty.' In this 
letter Lafayette gives a piotoresque aoooont of the 
three days' fighting at the barricades, and of the 
departure of the ez-king and the royal army, 
aooompanied by ^name twenty thousand Parisians, 
in ooaohes, hacks, and omnibus. . . • The royal 
party, after returning the jewels of the crown, 
went slowly to Cherbourg with their own esoort, 
under the protection of three conunissioners, and 
were there permitted quietly to embark for Eng- 
knd." 

In 1884 Mr. Gallatin's sympathies were greatly 
excited by the arrival at New York of a number 
of Poles, many of them educated men, and among 
them Etsko, a nephew of Kosciusko. A public 
committee was raised, called the Polish committee, 
of which Mr. Gallatin was chosen chairman. Be- 
sides superintending the collection of funds, he 
arranged and carried out in the minutest details 
a plan to quarter the exiles upon the inhabitants. 
A list of names ending in shi still remains auKmg 
his papers; to each was assigned a number, and 
they were allotted by streets and numbers, — num- 
ber 182, one Sielesegynski, was taken by Mr. 
Gallatin himself, to look after horses. These un- 
fortunate men were then distributed through the 
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oomitry, as oconpations oould be found. In Octo- 
ber Mr. Grallatin'8 notes show l^t all had been 
provided for except fourteen boys, for whom a 
subscription was taken up. A tract of land in 
Illinois was assigned by Congress to these politi- 
cal exiles. 

Mr. Grallatin's first acquaintance with the Amer- 
ican Indian was made at Maohias. In the neigh- 
borhood of this frontier town, across the Canadian 
border, there were still remnants of the Abenaki 
and Etchemin tribes. They were French in sjrm* 
pathy, and all converts to the Soman Catholic 
fiuth. Mr. Lesdemier, with whom Gbllatin 
lodged, had influence over them from the trade 
he established with them in furs, and as their reli- 
gious purveyor. He had paid a visit to Boston 
at the time the French fleet was there in 1781, 
and brought home a Capuchin priest for their ser* 
vice. To the young Genevan, brought up in the 
restrictions of European civilization, the history 
of the savage was a favorite study. In the winter 
evenings, in the quiet of the log hut, with the aid 
of one familiar with the customs and traditions of 
the race, the foundations were laid of a permanent 
interest in this almost untrodden branch of human 
science. The Canadian Indilms, however, hemmed 
in by French and English settlements, were semi- 
civilized. The Miamis and Shawnees, who ranged 
the valley of the Ohio, were the tribes nearest 
to Gallatin's home on the Monongahela. These, 
though for a long time under the influence of the 
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French, retained their original wildness, and were, 
during the first years of his residence, the dread 
of the frontier. 

The interest aroused in the mind of Mr. Gal- 
latin by personal observation was quickened by 
his intimacy with Jefferson, whose ^* Notes on 
Virginia," published in 1801, contained the first 
attempt at a classification and enumeration of 
American tribes. The earlier work of Colden was 
confined to the Five Nations of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. The arrangement of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory, ceded by France, brought Mr. Gallatin into 
contact with Pierre Louis Chouteau, and an inti- 
macy formed with John Jacob Astor, who was 
largely concerned in the fur trade of the North- 
west, widened the field of interest, which included 
the geography of the interior and the customs of 
its inhabitants. Mr. GhtUatin's examination of 
the subject was general, however, and did not 
take a practical scientific turn until the year 1828, 
when, at the request of Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, he set forth the results of his studies 
in the form of a Synopsis of the Indian tribes. 
This essay, communicated by Humboldt to the 
Italian geographer Balbi, then engaged upon his 
^^ Atlas Ethnographique du Globe," — a classifica- 
tion by languages of ancient and modem peoples, 
— was quoted by him in his volume introductory 
to that remarkable work published in 1826, in a 
manner to attract the attention of the scientific 
world. Yater, in his ''Mithridates," first at- 
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tempted a classifioation of tihe languages of the 
globe, but the work of Mr. GaUatin, though con- 
fined in subject, was original in its conception and 
treatment. In the winter of 1825-26 a large gath- 
ering of southern Indians at Washington enabled 
him to obtain good vocabularies of several of the 
tribes. Uniting these to those already acquired, 
he published a table of all the existing tribes, and 
at the same time, at his instance, the War Depart- 
ment circulated through its posts a vocabulary con- 
taining six hundred words dE verbal forms and of 
selected sentences, and a series of grammatical 
queries, to which answers were invited. He also 
opened an elaborate correspondence with such per- 
sons as were best acquainted with the Indian tribes 
in different sections of the country.^ The replies 

Washxhotov, 28eA Jfiiy, 1820. 

^ Sm, — Mr. Stewart eommniiiiofttod to ma your answer of 4(ii 
April last to the latter whidb, at my laqneBt, lie had addreand to 
70a ; and I return yoa my thanks for your kind offer to forward 
the object in liew, — one whioh is not, howefer, of » piirmto nature 
hnt eonneeted wHh wluit is intended to be » National work ; and 
I hnye delayed writing in order to be able to send at the same 
time the papeis herewith transmitted. 

It is »t my suggestion that the Secretary of War ham, wHh the 
approbation of the President^ taken measnres to oollect oompam- 
thre Tocabnlaries of aU the langnages and dialeota of the Indian 
tribes stiU existing wHhm the United States. The dxenlar is ad- 
dressed to aU the Indian sapeiintendeBto and agents, and to the 
ndasioaafies with whom the Department conesponds. Bnt they 
hsETe no agent with the Nottownys, and we are fortmato that yon 
dionld hnTe been disposed to lend yonr aid on this occasion. 

It is the intention of gove r nment that the resnlt of these re- 
searohes shoold be pablished, giviiig doe credit to erety indi- 
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to these Tarions queries were few in number, bat 
the practical plan, adhered to in substance, has 
resulted in the collection by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of a very large number of Indian Yocabn- 
laries.^ 

This class of investigation, in its ample scope 
for original research and the ascertainment of 
principles by analysis and analogic expression, 
was peculiarly agreeable to Mr. Grallatin. His 
friend, du Ponceau,^ who served in the American 
war as the secretary of Steuben, and was now 

▼idnal who ahall haye aansted in » work that hat been long: ex- 
peeted fxom ns, and whieh will be equally bononble to the per- 
■ons ooBoeaied and to the oovmtiy. It had been my intention to 
eontribnto my share in its further ptogvem : thie my apptoadm^ 
departure for Bniope f orbide. The indoeed pi^eri, attendii^ to 
the Notes and to the oitonlar, are so foil that I need not add any 
farther explanation, and have only to request that yon will have 
the goodness to transmit whaterer Tooabnlary and other infor- 
mation yon may obtain to Ck>lonel Hio. L. KeEjnney, Qffiee of 
Indian Affairs, uider oorer direoted to the Seoietary of War. 
Mr. MoEinney wiU also be happy to answer any queries on the 
snbjeot yon may haye to propose. 

I have the honor to be lespeetfoUy , rir, 

7oiir most obedient servant, 

Mr. James Bochelle, 

Jerusalem, Southampton County, "Viiginia. 
ComwumioaUd by J. H. BwAdUj Jenualem, Virginia, 

I Among the most distinguished of thoee who haye followed 
the pathway indicated by Mr. Gallatin WM the late Ctooq(« 
Gibbs, an indefatigable student and an admirable edmelogisfc. 
His Chinook jaigon WM published by the Smithsonian Institatiflii. 

* Mr. du Ponoeau beoame president of the learned soeieties of 
PennsylTania: the Historioal Sooiety and the Amerioan Fliili>- 
sophiealSodety. 
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esfcablidied in Philadelpbia, was likewise deeply 
engaged in philologie studies; in 1819 he had pub- 
lished a memoir of the constmotion of the languages 
of the North American Indians, which he followed 
later with other papers of a similar nature, among 
which were a ^^Gbammar of the Languages of the 
Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians," and a me- 
moir on the grammatical system of the languages 
of the Indian tribes of North America, a learned 
and highly instructiye paper, which took the Yol- 
ney prize at Paris. 

In 1836 Mr. Oallatin's original paper, contrib- 
uted to Balbi, amplified by subsequent acquisitions, 
was published by the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety of Worcester, in the first volume of its Trans- 
actions. It was entitled **A Synopsis of the In- 
dian Tribes, within the United States east of 1^ 
Bocky Mountains, and in the British and Bussian 
Possessions in North America." This elaborate 
inquiry, the foundation of the science in America, 
was intended originally to embrace all the tribes 
north of the Mexican semi-civilized nations. From 
the want of material, however, it was confined at 
the southward to the territoiy of the United States, 
and eastward of the Bocky Mountains. It in- 
cluded eighty-one tribes, divided into twenty-eight 
families, and was accompanied by a colored map, 
with tribal indications. The result of the investi- 
gation Mr. GraUatin held to be proof that all the 
languages, not only of our own bidian tribes, but 
of the nations inhabiting America from the Arctic 
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Ocean to Cape Horn, have a distinct chanieter 
oommon to all. This paper attracted great atten- 
tion in Europe. It was reyiewed by the Count de 
Circourt, whose interest in the subject was height- 
ened by personal acquaintance with the author. 
John C. Calhoun, acknowledging receipt of a copy 
of the Synopsis, said in striking phrase *that he 
had long thought that the analogy of languages is 
destined to recover much of the lost histcoy of 
nations just as geology has of the globe we in- 
habit.' 

In 1838, Congress having accepted the trust of 
John Smithson of £100,000, and pledged the faith 
of the United States for its purposes, Mr. Forsyth, 
the secretary of state, addressed Mr. Grallatin, at 
the request of the President, requesting his views 
as to its proper employment; but Mr. Grallatin 
does not appear to have answered the communica- 
tion. The programme of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, inclosed to the board of regents in its first 
report, stated its object to be the increase and. 
difEusion of knowledge, and bears marks of the 
general views which Mr. Grallatin had for many 
years urged on public attention. The first of the 
Smithsonian ^^Contributions to Knowledge" was 
the memoir of Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, by Squier and Davis. Before its 
publication was undertaken, however, it was sub- 
mitted to the Ethnological Society. Mr. Oallatin 
returned it, with the approval of the society, and 
some words of commendation of Us own addressed 
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to Professor Henry, the learned superintendent of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The period of temporary political repose, whioh 
followed the peace .of Vienna and the establishment 
of the balance of power by the allied sovereigns, 
was an era in human knowledge. Science made 
rapid progress, and in its turn showed the broad 
and liberal influence of the great revolution. In 
1842 societies were founded in Paris and London 
to promote the study of ethnology. Mr. Grallatin 
would not be behindhand in this important work 
for which America offered a virgin field. Drawing 
about him a number of gentlemen of similar tastes 
with his own, he founded in New York, in 1842, 
the American Ethnological Society. Among his 
associates were Dr. Bobinson, the famous explorer 
of Palestine, Schoolcraft, Bartlett, and Professor 
Turner, noted for their researches in the history 
ai^d. liMiguages of the Indian races. Messrs. At- 
water, Bradford, Hawks, Gibbs, Mayer, Dr. Mor- 
ton, Pickering, Stephens, Ewbank, and Squier 
were also, either in the beginning or soon after, 
members of this select and learned institution, of 
which Mr. Grallatin was the central figure. One 
of its members said in 1871, ^ Mr. GhtUatin's house 
was the true seat of the society, and Mr. Grallatin 
himself its controlling spirit. His name gave it 
character, and from his purse mainly was defrayed 
the cost of the two volumes of the ^* Transactions " 
which constitute about the only claim the society 
possesses to the respect of the scientific world.' 
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To the first of tihese yolimies, publialied in 1845, 
Mr. Gallatin contributed an ^Essay on 1^ semi- 
civilized nations of Mexico and Central America, 
embracing elaborate notes on their languages, nu- 
meration, calendars, histoiy, and chronology, and 
an inquiiy into the probable origin of their semi- 
civilization." In this he included all earisting c^- 
tain knowledge of the languages, histoiy, astron- 
omy, and progress in art of these peoples. A copy 
of this work he sent to General Scott, then in the 
city of Mexico after his triumphant campaign, in- 
closing a memorandum which he urged the general 
to hand to civilians attached to the army. This 
was a request to purchase books, copies of docu- 
ments, printed grammars, and vocabularies of the 
Mexican languages, and he authorized the general 
to spend four hundred dollars in this purpose on 
his account. In the second volume, published in 
1848, he printed the result of his continued inves- 
tigations on the subject which first interested him, 
as an introduction to a republication of a work by 
Mr. Hale on the ** Indians of Northwest America." 
This consisted of geographical notices, an account 
of Indian means of subsistence, the ancient semi- 
dviUzation of the Northwest, Indian philology, 
and analogic comparisons with the Chinese and 
Polynesian languages. These papers Mr. GraUatin 
modestly described to Chevalier as the * fruits of 
his leisure,' and to Sismondi he wrote that he had 
not the requisite talent for success in literature or 
science. They nevertheless entitle him to the hon- 
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arable name of the Father of American Ethnogra- 
phy. 

In 1887 Mr. Wheaton, the American minister 
at Berlin, requested Mr. Gallatin to put the Baron 
von Humboldt in possession of authentic data 
oonceming the production of gold in the United 
States. Humboldt had visited the Oural and Si- 
berian regions in 1829, at the request of the Em- 
peror of BuBsia, to make investigations as to their 
production of the precious metds. Mr. Grallatin 
was the only authority in the United States on 
the subject. Later von Humboldt wrote to Mr. 
Grallatin of the interest felt abroad, and by him- 
self, in the gold of the mountains of Virginia and 
Tennessee, a country which rivaled on a small 
scale the Dorado of Siberia. The treasures of the 
Pacific coast were not yet dreamed of. 

Mr. Grallatin perfectly understood the range of 
his own powers. He said of himself : — 

^11 I have met with any sueeess, either in paUie 
bodies, as an executive officer, or in foreign negotiations, 
it has been ezelnsively through a patient and most 
thorough investigation of all tiie attainable facts, and a 
oautioos application of these to the questions under dis- 
enssion. • • • Long habit has given me great facility in 
collating, digestbg, and extracting complex documents, 
bat I am not hasty in drawing inferences ; the arrange- 
ment of the facts and argoments is always to me a con- 
siderable labor, and though aiming at nothing more than 
perspicaity and brsvity, I am a very sbw writer." 

Mr. Gallatin's manuscripts and drafts show long 
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and minnte labor in their well oonsidered and 
abundant alterations. Beferring on one occasion 
to his habit of reasoning, Mr. GraUatin remarked, 
that of all processes that of analogy is the moet 
dangerous, yet that which he habitually used; that 
it required the greatest possible number of &ctB. 
This is the foundation of philology, and his under- 
standing of its method and its dangers is the rea- 
son of his success in this branch of science. 

The difficulty experienced in establishing any 
literary or scientific institutions in New York was 
yeiy great. An effort made in 1880, which Mr. 
Gallatin favored, to establish a literary periodical 
failed, not on account of the pecuniary difficnltieB, 
but from the impossibility of uniting a sufficient 
number of able cooperators. But Mr. Gallatin's 
interest in literature was not as great as in science.^ 

In 1841 a national institution for the promotion 
of science was organized at Washington. The 
cooperation of Mr. Gfallatin was invited, but the 
society had a short existence. In 1843 Mr. Gal- 
latin was chosen president of the New York His- 
torical Society. His inaugural address is an epi- 
tome of political wisdom. Pronounced at any 
crisis of our history, it would have become a text 
for the student. In this sketch he analysed the 
causes which contributed to form our national 

^ ffis fftTOfHe Dorel wm I%b AMUiquaryf wliioh lie nad ODoe a 
year. Norela, he laid, dioiild be reed, ilie last obapter fiiefei ht 
ocdar that appreoiatioii of the style should not be lost in the in* 
texest ezoited by the stoiy. 
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character and to establish a goyemment founded 
on justice and on equal rights. He showed how, 
united by a conunon and imminent danger, the 
thirteen States succeeded in asserting and obtain- 
ing independence without the aid of a central and 
efficient government, and the difficulties which 
were encountered when a Toluntaiy surrender of 
a part of their immense soTcreignly became neces- 
sary as a condition of national existence. He said 
that the doctrine that all powers should emanate 
from the people is not a question of expediency. 

In this address he summed up the reasons why 
Washington exercised such a beneficial influence 
upon the destinies of his country. In a confiden- 
tial letter to his wife in 1797, he expressed an 
opinion that the fiither of his country was not a 
good-natured and amiable man, but time had mel- 
lowed these recollections and softened the asperity 
of this judgment. Washington had not, he said 
(in 1843), ^ an extraordinary amount of acquired 
knowledge; he was neither a classical scholar nor 
a man of science, nor was he endowed with the 
powers of eloquence, nor with other qualities more 
strong than solid, which might be mentioned; but 
he had a profound and almost innate sense of jus- 
tice, on all public occasions a perfect control of 
his strong passions,^ above all a most complete 



1 Mr. Qallatm's WMrtioii, wludh eofvesponded wiUi that of Jef- 
f enoa, that Washtngtoii had natmilly atrang imMiomii hat had 
attained complete mastery over them, is quoted hy the Eacl of 
Stanhope (Lord Mahon) in his famoos eology of Washington's 
atteihntes. 
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and extraordinary self-abnegation. Personal con- 
sequences and considerations were not even thonght 
of, they never crossed his mind, they were alto- 
gether obliterated/ Mr. Gallatin hdld that "tibo 
Americans had a right to be proud of Washington, 
becaose he was selected and maintained dnring Iiis 
whole career by the people — never could he have 
been thus chosen and constantly supported had he 
not been the type and representative of the Ameri- 
can people/' 

The commemoration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, November, 1844, was an occasion of unusual 
interest* John Bomeyn Brodhead, who had just 
returned from the Hague with the treasures of 
New Netherland history gathered during his mis- 
sion, was the orator of the day. The venerable 
John Quincy Adams, Mr. Gallatin's old associate 
at Ghent, vras present. After the address, which 
was delivered at the Church of the Messiah on 
Broadway, the society and its guests crossed the 
street to the New York Hotel, where a banquet 
awaited them. Mr. Ghdlatin retired early, leaving 
the chair to the first vice-president, Mr. Wm. 
Beach Lawrence. After he had left the room, Mr. 
Adams, speaking to a toast to the ardiseologists 
of America, said: ^^Mr. Gallatin, in sending to me 
the invitations of the society, added the expression 
of his desire ^ to shake hands with me once more in 
this world.' " Mr. Adams could not but respond 
to his request. In his remarks he said: — 
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<< I have lived long, sir, in this world, and I have been 
connected with all sorts of men, of all sects and descrip- 
tions. I have been in the pnblic service for a great 
part of my life, and filled varioas offices of tnist, in 
ocm junction with that venerable gentleman, Albert Gal- 
latin. I have known him half a century. In many 
things we differed ; on many questions of public inter- 
est and policy we were divided, and in the history of 
parties in this country there is no man from whom I 
have so widely differed as from him. But in other 
things we have harmonized ; and now there is no man 
with whom I more thoroughly agree on all points than 
I do with him. But one woid more let me say, before 
I leave you and him, birds of passage as we are, bound 
to a wanner and more congenial dime, — that among all 
public men with whom I have been associated in the 
course of my political Ufe, whether agredng or differing 
in opinion from him, I have always found him to be an 
honest and honorable man/' 

In the road to harmony Mr. Adams had to do 
the traveling. Mr. Gallatin never changed his 
political opinions. The political career of the two 
men offered this singular contrast: Adams, dis- 
satisfied with his party 9 passed into opposition; 
Qallatin, though at variance with the policy of the 
administratian of which he made a part, held his 
fealty, and confined himself to the operationB of 
his own bureau. 

For a period far bq^nd the allotted years of 
man Mr. Gallatin retained the elasticity of his 
physical nature as well as his mental perspicacity. 
In middle age he was sfight of fi^^e, his height 
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about five feet ten inohes, his form compact and 
of neryous vigor. His complexion was Italian;^ 
his expression keen; lus nose long, prominent; 
his month small, fine cut, and mobile; his eyes 
hazel, and penetratiye; his skull a model for the 
sculptor. Thus he appears in the portrait painted 
by Gilbert Stuart about the time that he took 
charge of the Treasury Department; he was then 
about forty years of age. In the fine portrait by 
William H. Powell, taken from life in 1843, and 
preserved in the gallery of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, these characteristics appear in stronger 
outline. Monsieur de Bacourt,' the literaiy ex- 
ecutor of Talleyrand, who was the French Ambas- 
sador to the United States in 1840, paid a visit to 
Mr. Gallatin in that year, and describes him as 
a ^^beau vieillard de quatre-vingt ans," who has 
fully preserved his faculties. Bacourt alludes to 
his remarkable &oe, with its clear, fine cut fea- 
tures, and his ^^physiognomic pleine de finesse;" 
and dwells also upon the ease and charm of his 
conversation. 

As his life slowly drew to its close, one after 
another of the few of his old friends who re- 
mained dropped from the road. Early in 1848 
Adams fell in harness, on the floor of the House 
of Representatives; Lord Ashburton died in May. 
Finally, nearest, dearest of all, the companion of 

1 TiMGalUitiiMelaimtodfisoMidfiramoiie Gallaliinii, a Bomaii 
ConmiL 
< Somfemn tPwi DiplomaU. Paai, 1888. 
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his triumplis and disappointments, the sharer of 
his honors and his joys, his wife, was taken from 
him by the relentless hand. The summer of 
1849 found him crushed by this last affliction, and 
awaiting his own summons of release. He was 
taken to Mount Bonaparte, the country-seat of 
his son-in-law, at Astoria on Long Island, where 
he died in his daughter's arms on Sunday, August 
12, 1849. The funeral services were held in Trin- 
ity Church on the Tuesday following, and his body 
was laid to rest in the Nicholson vault,^ in the old 
graveyard adjoining. The elegant monument 
erected during his lifetime is one of the attractive 
features of this venerable cemetery, in whose dust 
mingle the remains of the temple of no more ele- 
vated spirit than his own. The season was a ter- 
rible one — the cholera was raging, the city was 
deserted. In the general calamity private sorrow 
disappeared, or l^e occasion would have been 
marked by a demonstration of public grief and of 
public honor. As the tidings went from city to 
city, and country to country, the friends of science, 
of that universal wisdom which knows neither 
language nor race, paused in their investigations 
to pay respectful homage to his character, his in- 
tellect, and to that without which either or both 
in combination are inadequate to success — his 
labor in the field. 

On October 2, 1849, at the first meeting of the 

^ ThM WM the TMilt of the Witter family, a dsaghter of whioh 
Commodore NioholMMi maxried. 
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Historioal Society after the death of Mr. Gbllatin, 
Mr. Luther Bradish, the presiding officer, spoke 
of him in impressive words, as the last link con- 
necting the present with the past. He dwelt upon 
the peculiar pleasure with which the presence of 
Mr. Grallatin was always hailed, and the peculiar 
interest it gave to the proceedings of the society, 
and many an eye was dimmed, as he recalled the 
yenerable form, the beautifully classic head, the 
countenance ever beaming with intelligence, and 
summed up the long and useful career of the de- 
parted sage in these impressive words : — 

^^ ^' The name of Albert Gallatin is emphatically a name 
of history. Few men have lived in any age whose 
biographies have been so intimately connected with the 
histoiy of thdr country. Living in one of the most in- 
teresting periods of the world, a period of great events, 
of the diflcassion of great principlcB and the settlement of 
great interests, almost the whole of his long and aetive 
life was passed in puUic service amidBt those events and 
in those dLscossions. . • • For nearly half a centory he 
was almost constantly employed in the public serviee ; al- 
most every department of that sendee has reeeived the 
benefit of his extraordinary talents and his varied and 
extensive and accurate knowledge. Whether in legisla- 
tion, in finance, or in diplomacy, he has been equally 
distinguished in alL In all or in either he has had few 
equals and still fewer superiors." 

To Jeremy Bentham Mr. GraUatin acknowledged 
himself indebted, as his master in the art of l^;is- 
lation; but from whatever ground he drew his 
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maxims of govenmieiity they were reduced to har- 
mony in the crooible of his own intelligenoe by 
the processes of that brain which Spurzheim pro- 
nounced capital,^ and Dnmont held to be the best 
head in America. In that massiye and profound 
structure lay faculties of organization and adminis- 
tration which mark the Latin and Italian mind in 
its highest form of intellectual development. 

His moral excellence was no less conspicuous 
than his intellectual power. He had a profound 
sense of justice, a love of liberty, and an unfalter- 
ing belief in the capacity of the human race for 
self-rule. Versed in the learning of centuries, and 
familiar with every experiment of government, he 
was full of the liberal spirit of his age. To a 
higher degree than any American, native or for- 
eign bom, unless Franklin, with whose broad na- 
ture he had many traits in common, Albert GhJ- 
latin deserves the proud title, aimed at by many, 
reached by few, of Citizen of the World. 

I <*In my jandk tlie faahiom was to decide in confonniij with 
Lttrater's preoepts ; i^ien oame Calliper's facial angle, wbioh ga^e 
ft decided saperiority to the white man and monkey ; and both 
hftTe been snpeneded by the bomps of tiie sknlL This criterion 
is that which salts me best, for Spmnheim deolaied I had n 
ctgntal head, which he might without flattery say to ererybody." 
QaUalin to Lewis 21 Cut <^ Cimcumati^ November 21, 1887. 
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00 ; in Weahington Ooonity, ftdTiaee 
moderation, 60; an authority for 
tdatory of inaarreotion, 71; hia 
ohanoter and polioy, 71; leada 
Fittebnrgh eommlttee to urge mod- 
eration npon rioton, 72 ; deaoribee 
Bmdf ord*a behaTlor, 72 ; hia eatt- 
mate of nombera uader arma, 72 ; 
oompaiaa exoitement with that in 
1766 and 177S, 74 ; at Farldnaon'a 
Fimy meeUng, 78 ; aopporta Chdla- 
tin*a eflorta to prerent rebellion, 80, 
82; on oommittee to oonfer with 
United Btatea oommlarionen, 81; 
deeoribei OaUatln'B apeedh, 82; 
olaima oredit for preTenting dTil 
war, 84 ; on threata of aeoeaiion, 
86; defeated by GaUatfai for Oon- 

gTMB,96. 

Bradford, Darid, repreeenta Waah- 
ington Oonnty in anti-ezeiae pro- 
oeedinga, 61 ; elaoted to legiilatore, 
64; low opinion of Oallatfn oon- 
oaming, 64 ; triea to ahizk reapon- 
aibOity, 60; then doterminaa on 
extreme meaaoraa, roba mail, 60; 
oaUa for annad nriitanoa, 70| un*- 



hia 
at 
78; 



Oder, TO; ai^ 
oOoe of ma j o^general, 72; 
to the inanxgenta, 73 ; 
at Farkinaon*a Farry, 
~ dafeanoe, 79; 
tatkna, 80; 
to oonfer with United f 
81 ; urgea 
of their terma, 81, 82 ; 
from nmmnty. filea from the oomt- 
fay.84,86. 
Bradford, Jamaa, in antl^zeiaa eon- 
To nt Jon, 02l 

Bradford, , member of Byuwlo- 

gioal Society, 870. 
Bradiah, Lather, hia enkgy of Gdln. 

tin, 888. 
Breading, Rlofaolaa, In Fann^TaaBin 

rati^ring oonTentton, 86. 
Bredkenridge, John, hia brief earaor, 
866. 

Breroort, ^ wumh&i of **Tlia 

Club," 867. 
Brodhead, John Bomayn, ontor at 
fortieth anniTeraary of Hew Tovk 
Hiatorloal Booiety, 884. 
Book, Daniel, on fommittae on H- 

nanoa,107. 
Borke, Edmmad, on piaee of rereniM 

intheBtate,218. 
Burr, Aaron, hia oonneetion with 
Dayton, 104; in preaidontial elee- 
tion of 1800, 168, 164, 166, 187 ; 
alienated from Jeffeiaon by nAmnl 
to appoint Davia, 282. 

OABonr, ita laek of ilnaneial ooOp- 
eration under JeflerMm, 188 ; criti- 



weekly meetinga of, i 

OaUatin, 283; abaanoe of 

in, 284 ; dlawDfiona and xeorganiflip 

tion mader Madlion, 286, 287. 

Oabot, Oeoige, on oommittee to eonr 
dder Oallatin'a eligibility to aaa- 
ate,61. 

CaUumn, John O., reporta plan toe 
a national bank, 266; aaeiibea Qal- 
]atin*B dieregard of Adama'a arga- 
mente hi ApoUon oaae to "pride,'* 
838; GaUatbi'a opinion of, 886; 
elected YIoe-FNaident, 868; onOal- 
hadn*a ethnohigioal atodlee, 878. 
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OalUoraia, dlaoovwy ol gold in, 868, 
864. 

CamplMll, Charge W., fnxnklMd wtth 
report by OaUatin on inJuilM at 
GrMt Britein, 292, 808; Moretary 
of treaaxuy, 312. 

Ouming, Georgo, his polioj towtrd 
United Btatee, 226, 286, 3M; etti- 
tode of Galletln toward. In nego- 
tiation, 346 ; death, 347. 

Oamahan, Dr., deaoribee entiy of 
Whiak^ Babellion priaoneza into 
Cannonahnrg, 91. 

Oaatlereagh, Lord, diaoonragea offer 
of Bnaala to mediate, 804; glyea 
aaanranoe of aafetj to oartkl-flliip, 
807 ; rafoiea aeoond offer of media- 
tion, 811 ; offera to deal dlreotly, 
812; member of cabinet moat fa- 
vorable to America, 814; adviaea 
Bngliah commiaaionera to moderate 
demanda, 819 ; approraa t r e aty of 
Olient, 826; arrangea commercial 
conTention with Oallatin, S26; ex- 
pra aa a i friendly feelinga, 336. 

CasenoYe, , takea aharea in GaOa- 

tin*B land acheme, 361. 

Charlea X., in Berolntton of 1880, 870, 
872. 

Chaae, Salmon P., negotiationa with 
Treaaoiy Vote Committee, 196 and 
note; f<dlowa Oallathi*B treainry- 
note plan, 209; organlaea nati«wial 
banking qrBtem,266. 

Chateanbriand, ao c oee da KLontmo- 
ranci, 840; negotiatea nnaaoceaafully 
with Gallatin, 841 ; qnoteaGallatin'a 
atatement of Cuban qneation, 346. 

Chariot, , takea ahare in Galla- 

tin'a land loheme, 861. 

Cheaapeake, captured bj Leopard, 
224. 

OheTalier, Michel, hie atadiea on 
money, 278. 

Oherea, I^mgdon, at free trade con- 
Tention in 1831, 241. 

ChOteao, Pierre Lonia, meeta Galla- 
tin, hia inflnwioa over Indiana, 287, 
374. 

Oiroonrt, Connt de, reriewa GaUatin'a 
•'Bynopaia of the Indian Tribea,** 
378. 

Ciril Mrrioe, nunopoliaad by Vadar- 



aliats, 280; demanda of Bepablicana 
for a ahare in, 281 ; GaUatin'a opin- 
ion of appointmenta to and oon- 
doct of, 281 ; intention of Jelferaon 
to gire one half of, to BepabUoana, 
282. 

Clare, Thomaa, hia honae the head- 
qnartera of GaUatin in 1784, 22, 
24; rente Gallatin a honae, 26. 

Clay, Henry, denoonoeB ChOlatin for 
advocating free trade, 242; apdlo- 
giiea, 242; on peace commJiaion, 
812; arriyea at Gottenborg, 813; 
ccneaponda with GaUatin oonoem- 
ing plaoe of negotiation, 814 ; diflera 
with Adama over Miwiaiippi navi- 
gation and Daheriea, 328 ; Joina Gal- 
latin in Ekigland, 826 ; vrgea CkJla- 
tin to accept miaaion to Panama 
Congreaa, 342; letter of Gallatin 
to, on inatmctiona aa minister to 
Bngland, 348; tone of hia diplo- 
matic correspondence, 846; Galla- 
tin's opinion of, 366 ; resignation of 
GaUatin in hia favor, 368; seoorea 
election of Adams, 858. 

Clinton, George, marriage of hia 
danghter to Genet, 102. 
Clnb, The,'* in New Tork, GaUatin's 
memberahip of, 366, 867. 

Coast Surrey, estabUahed, 290. 

Coinage, debate concembig, in Con- 
gress, 140; TCgolated by Konls, 
172. 

Coles, Edward, letter of GaUatin to, 
284. 

Confederation, Artielea of, political 
oonditiona under, 38, 34. 

Congress, adopta amendments to Con- 
stitution snggestsd by Hew Tork 
and Virginia, 40 ; passes excise law, 
49; modiflea it, 62; givea stote 
courts Jurisdiction in ezdse cases, 
67 ; receives tricolor from France, 
130 ; complained of by Jefferson aa 
weak, 138; suspends commercial 
inte r co ur se with France, 161; 
passes acta authorising naval de- 
fenae, 168; preaanoe of Washing- 
ton, Pinckn^, and Hamilton at, 
in 1796, 166 ; apeech of Adams to, 
166 ; responsibility for war thrown 
upon, by Madlaon, 206; t 
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loaa fan 1812, 900, 212; daaufn 
Traumy by procrMWnatlon, 212; 
■Dpparte GftUattai*! poUoy of exttn- 
fiiialiliigd6M,215; npeala intmial 
rercniM aot, 221 ; pMMt tmbaigo, 
226; «ztoiid« temu of ondift on 
rvTwnM bondi, 226; rtfuMs to ro* 
chwtor the bonk, 281, 264 ; dedarw 
wir, impooM inciMMd dntfa«,28t; 



adopts Boii-faDiportatUm agalmt Sag^ 
land and Fraaoo, 292; orden out 
luiTal foroo, 294; npeala ombargo, 
294. 

Oonatabte, John, at frea trade oobtod- 
tUrn in 1881, 241. 

*Oo>uitel]atkm, dofcatn La Yengaanoa, 

lao. 

Conatitiition of FBun^ylvanla, ooBTon- 
tion called to nwim, 40, 41; ita 
membarahip and ability, 42, 43. 

Conatttation of the United Btatea, 
adopted, 86; atniggle over nttfl- 
oatlon fai Paan^lTBoia, 86; rnore- 
nent in ffeTor of new oonvention to 



of Bapraaentattrea to appropriate, 
109; debate in Ooogreaa on retation 
of treaty power to Hotiae of Bepre- 
aantatlTea, 110-116; argument of 
Waahington on treaty power, 114, 
116; debate in Houae on relation 
of Bzeoutive to Oongxeea, 142-147 ; 
power of Senate to require treaanzy 
nporta, 161; In rehition to state 
Ulla of credit, 267; queatlon of 
power of United States to aoquiie 
territory, 286; in relation to Ka- 
tional UniTorrity, 291 ; to aaneza- 
tion of Texaa, 861. 

Cook, Edward, preaidea over meeting 
of whiskey inanrgents at FarUn- 
aon'a Ferry, 79; indorses resolu- 
tion to submit to terms of United 
States oommisslonera, 88. 

Cooper, Dr. Samuel, Interested in 
Gallatin through Madame Plotet, 
17. 

Oonronne, , takea aharea In CM- 

tatin*a hmd aoheme, 861. 

Crawford, WiUiam H., foUows Gall»- 
tin*s treasury policy, 215 ; at Oal- 
]«tia*s suggestion, urges Imp eiw 



to mediate, 815; 
of Adamses pugnacity, 388 ; wiabas 
OaDatln to stsnd for Tloe-Ptari- 
dent, 841; looksd upon by OaDa- 
tln ss strongest leader after the 
triumTixate, 866; aupported by 
Gallatin, Jeflerson, and MadfaoB 
against Adama, 866 ; stricken with 
paralysis, 867; nominated f6r Fra- 
aldent by canena, 867 ; defeated by 
Adams, 86& 

Cuba, avowed faitention of United 
Btatea to prevent BogUah aeisaio 
of, \xf war if neoeasary, 846w 

Cumberland Bead, reported to Cod- 
hi 1807, 290. 



"Dmjjlam, AuKAimaBJ.fhis career oqbu- 
pared to that of Ga]latb^ 28, 68; 
his parentage, 68; seeietaiy ol 
state for Pean^lvania, 68 ; friend- 
ahlp with Gallatin, 66; ezeunlon 
withGallattai,68,e9; deaoribea to 
Oallatfak hia ezperiencea with mitt- 
tia in supprsssfaig Whlskay Bebd- 
lion, 92; foUowa GaUatfan's losa 
policy, 216 ; regrets abseooe of in- 
ternal taxaa, 286; p r op osee a na- 
tional bank, 266 ; resigns, 26& 

Dallas, Mrs. A. J., on excursion with 
her husband and Gallatin, 68, 60. 

Dallaa, George M., accompaniea Gal- 
latin to Kurt^M, 801 ; eent to Lon- 
don, his instructions, 810; informs 
GaUatIn of EngUah offer to treat 
directly, 811; takee dispatch to 
Monroe, 818. 

Davis, Garrett, letter of Gallatfai to, 
on manifest destiny, 868. 

Davis, Matthew L., quarrel between 
Jeffereon and Burr over his ap- 



Dawson, John, on Sedition Law, 182. 

Dayton, Jonathan, elected apeaksr 
of House by Democrata, 98 ; anti- 
British in feeling, 104 ; not fadhi- 
meed by oonneoti<m with Burr, 
104; reOeeted speaker, 182; intro- 
duces reeolution on Adams*s mes- 
sage, 184; Joins Federalists sftw 
X T 2 affair, 148; refuaea to an- 
awer ChOhitln, 168; vote cC thanka 
to, 168. 
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Debt, pobUe, payniMife by public landi 
urged 1^ OaUatin, 122 ; ito penna- 
nenoe oondnmnftd by OallatiD, 126; 
oootrorexay betwMO Gallstia and 
fimith M to increMe of, 126; air 
tempt of Continental Ck»gieaa to 
iBTaatigate, 171 ; attempta of Monli 
to leeaTe ita funding, 172, 173; 
funded by Hamilton, 174, 176; in- 
Cfeaood nnder Woloott, 178; crea- 
tion of domeafcic loena, 178; Gella- 
tin*B aubdlTlBica of, 184, 186; ita 
extinetlon GaUatln^a main deaiie, 
186, 188, 196, 208, 208; atated by 
Oallatin in 1801-2, 191; plan for 
ita diaohaiging, 191 ; actual redac- 
tion of, 192 ; inoreaeed through Loo- 
iaiana porohaae, 192, 193, 196 ; new 
fnnds, 196, 196; fbnding of debt 
in 1807, 198; atatement regarding, 
in 1808, 202; ito ineieaae during 
war foreaeen by Gallatin, 208; re- 
dnoticn in 1812, 206 ; loan of 1812, 
209; deolinea below par, 210; re- 
Tfrea, 211; loan of twenty-one 
wiimnina, 212; increaae in 1816, 
216; Ga]]atin*a p61i<7 toward, con- 
tinued by Dallaa and Crawford, 
216; eventually extlnguiahed, 216^ 
269, 271; aboenoe regretted hf 
Woodbury, 271. 

De Feraen, hia correapondenoe prorea 
guilt of Looia XYL, 67. 

De Ltdme, ^ aohool companion of 

Gallatin, 6. 

Democratic party. Bee BepubUoan 
party eapeciaUy, 368-360. 

De NeuTiUe, Hyde, French miniater, 
demanda dlamiaa^ of inaolent poet- 
maater, 833 ; negotiatea commerdal 
conTentiom with Adama, 340. 

De Bham, , member of "The 

Club,*' 367. 

Dexter, Samnel, aucceeda Woloott in 
Treaamy Department, 177; oon- 
aenta to hold orer until appoint- 
ment of auoceaaor, 181. 

Diplomatic hiafcoiy, miaaion of Oenet 
to United Btatea, 67, 102; Jay'a 
treaty with Bngland, 102, 103, 117 ; 
Fanchet'a dealinga witii Randolph, 
108 ; Wayne'a t r e aty with Indiana, 
117 ; Pinckn^*a treaty with Spain, 



117; expulaion of Pinoikney from 
France, 132; X T Z affair and con- 
aequenoea, 149, 162, 163; evento 
leading up to war of 1812, 286; 
offer of Ruaaia to mediate, 299 ; mia- 
aion of Oallatin, Bayard, and Adama 
to Ruaaia, 301, 803 ; oorreapoodence 
of Gallatin with Baring, 306-307, 
800; renewed oflera by Ruaaia, 308 ; 
again refuaed by England, 811; 
offer of Kngland to treat direotly, 
311 ; appointment of a new commla- 
alon, 812; place of negotiation, 314; 
futile appeal of Lafayette to Empe- 
ror to mediate, 816, 816 ; appoint- 
ment of BngHah commiaaioaera, 
316; exorbitant BngUah demands, 
817; aoqwntion of negotiationa, 
818; alteration of Britiahtone, 819; 
reoumption of negotiationa and re- 
fuaal by Americana of Bni^iah 
demanda, 819 ; further IBngliah de- 
manda for oaeaion of territory re- 
fuaed, 321 ; dlacuaaion over bound- 
arlea, fiaberiea, and lOaaiaalppI 
navigation, 822, 323; theae points 
abendoned, 328; aitide againat 
dave trade adopted, 328 ; oonclualon 
of treaty, 324 ; part pbyed by Galla- 
tin, 334, 826; commercial conven- 
tion with Bngland, 326, 827 ; mia- 
aion of Gallatin to France, 33IV-841 ; 
negotiationa over F^rench oapinrea 
under Berlin and Milan decreea, 
332, 338; over an Impudent poet- 
maater, 833 ; negotiationa with H<d- 
land, 334; oommerdal convention 
with Bni^land, 334, 336; negotia- 
with France over ApoUon 



with France, 340; faUure to aettte 
American daima, 841; GaUatin*a 
miaaion to Bngland, 848-347; in- 
atmctiona. 848; negotiationa with 
Canning, 346, 346; oondution of 
oonventiion indth Ctoderich'a minia- 
ti7« 347 ; Aflhburton treaty negotia- 
tiona, 848, 36a 

Diaunlon, threatened in 1796, 116; 
planned by Hew England in 1812| 
21& 

Duane, William, intimate wltii Jeflto- 
aon, 286; abuaaa Gallatin in **Aa- 
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nm," 286, 297; appointed adja- 

tant-genana by KadiKm, 299. 
Dnby, , takM afaaraa In Gallatln'a 

land achema, 861. 
Domont, Btlanna, ooUaga friand of 

Gallatin, bia aubaaqoant oaraar, 6 ; 

Gallatin'a opinion of, 6; inrltad by 

Gallatin to coma to Amarioa, 26; 

on abapa of GaUatln'a baad, 889. 
Dtt Ponoaao, Peter Btepban, friend of 

Gallatin, bia pbUologioal atodlaa 

apon Indiana, 876, 877. 
D'TTemolB, propoeea to tnnaport UnU 

Tonlty of GanoTB to United Btataa, 

291 ; reoalTea abaraa in Ckdlatln'a 



Sdcab, Jamb, on commfttea of wbia* 
key inaovfenta to oonfar witb United 
Btatea oommiaalonera, 81 ; aupporta 
Gallatin, 82 ; preaidaa orerlaat meet- 
ing at Parkinaon*a FeRy, 88. 

Wlifftti , on controreny between 
Woloott and Gallatin, aa to aoi^ 
ploa, 190, 191. 

EUawortb, Oliver, on oommlttee to 
Gallatin*a eliglbllitj to 
61. 

Smbargo, oppoaed by Gallatin, 201 ; 
ita affect atated by bim, 201, 202; 
adopted aa anawer to Oidera In 
ita enforoement or 
urged by Gallatin, 
228, 229, 280, 291 ; enfofoed, 292 ; 
repealed, 294. 

■mien, George, at free trade ooniren- 
tiCB in 1831, 241. 

Xnfl^aad, anger againat, at time of Jay 
treaty, 103 ; renewa prorialon order, 
108; danger of war witb, 116, 118, 
120; bard preaaed by France in 
1797, 189 ; ita friendahip mora dan- 
gerooa tban France*a enmity, 168; 
adopta Ordera in CoancQ, 201, 226 ; 
oommardal policy toward United 
Btatea, 224, 225, 296 ; danger of war 
witb, 224, 229 ; ]ladiaon*a prefaranoa 
for, 296 ; erenta leading up to war 
with, 296, 296 ; miataken Yiew of Gal- 
latin oonoeming ita diplomacy, 804 ; 
unwilling to tolerate Ruiaian medi- 
ation, 804, 806, 811 ; ita policy ex- 
plained by Baring, 806, 307; offan 



to tnat dbeotly, 811; wOb^ to 
poah on war after fUl of HapoleoB, 
818, 816; bopea to divide United 
Btatee, 818; appointa oommiarion- 
eca, 816; makaa exorbitant da- 
manda, 817 ; Ita polky modHJad by 
Oaatlaraai^, 319; demanda oaeafan 
of tenftocy, 321 ; loaea Intateafc in 
war, 822; rejeeta article on im- 
2 ; negotiation of oqd- 
with,in 1815, 834,835; at 
of Aix-JapCbapeUe, 387; 
of GaUatIn to, 848-847: 
of tone of American di- 
plomaoy, 844, 846; negotlalioM 
with, 846, 846; agiaaa to namw 
oommaiolal oonTentlon, 847; ra- 
foaea to negotiate on impreenatiit, 
847; makea Aabborton ti«aty,S4e, 
860. 
^ipea, John W., lotter of Gallatfn to, 




BrakbM, D. M., bia nagotiaticna, 20B. 
Btako, ,Po]lab refugee, ba^ad by 

Gallatin, 872. 
Boatia, WOliani, adTiaed by Gallatin 

concerning treaty with NetbeilandB, 

833,884. 
■wbank, , member of ] 

cal Booiety, 879. 
Szoiae (aee Wblakey Inaonectlon), 

reoommanded by Hamilton, 176. 

Favobr, bli dealinga witb Randolph, 
103; condemned by Federallata, 
134. 

Fayette Ooonty, aettlement cf GaDa^ 
tln,22,26,27;lifefai,28,4S,67; 
electa GaUatIn to lagiahitore, 44; 
fai Wblakey Inaorrecticn, 48, 51, 62, 
68, 78, 86, 96; reOecto GaUatia, 
96,96; Tialtad by Lafayette, 866. 

Fani, , takea abaie hi GaOatin^a 

land adiema, 861« 

Fadarallat party, Ita origin, 67 ; pre- 
judiced agataat Gallatin by bia reao- 
lotion demanding information from 
Hamilton, 64, 65 ; oppoaea bia eleo- 
tion to Oongreaa, 96; reconatraeto 
eabinet, 97, 98; ita leaden In 
Honae, 96, 99; attitude toward 
Franca and England, liQO, 101; 
obaigadwith bdng bribed Iqrinc- 
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Und, 103 ; In debftte on appvopx1»> 
ting power, 108, 109 ; in debate on 
treaty power, 111-115 ; defondB Jay 
treaty, 118; strengthened in fourth 
Oongreee, 128 ; retains nominal ma- 
jority in fifth Gongreae, 133 ; in de- 
bate oo French relations, 134-136 ; 
in debate on checks on exeootiTe, 
143-147; stiengthened by Z T Z 
affair, 149 ; commits mistakes, 151, 
152; its badge, 163; controls rixth 
Congrees, 158; refoses to repeal 
Sedition Law, 159 ; defeated in 1800, 
163; forced to chooee between Borr 
and Jeffenon, 164; bargain with 
Jefferson, 164; its possible plans 
for defeating any choice, 166; and 
for nominating a presldait pro tem- 
pore, 166; allows Jefferson's elec- 
tion, 166, 167; its shaie in building 
ooontiy, 169; breach in, 177; en- 
joys Bepablican inconsistency, 237 ; 
numopolises ofllces, 280; eztin- 
gnlshed by battle of New Orleans, 
858. 
Tew, William, connected by marriage 

with OalUtin, 60. 
Ilnances, effcnrts ot ChJIatIn to secure 
minute supervision of by Congress, 
64, 106, 107; efforts to estabUsh 
permanent appropriations, 107 ; ap- 
propriations, power of Congress 
orer, 108, 109; their necessity to 
sncceuful government, 170 ; flnances 
of the Bevolntion under Horrie, 
170-174; under treasury board, 
173, 174 ; under Hamilton, 174-176 ; 
under Wolcott, 176-178 ; under QaX- 
latin, 186-215 ; sketch of, by ChOla- 
tin, 184; "View of," by ChJlatin, 
186; preliminary sketch on Galla- 
tin's assuming office, 188 ; estimate 
of sources of wealth, 187 ; estimate 
for 1801, 190; denial of a surplus, 
190, 191 ; plan for discharging debt, 
191, 192; ito execution, 192, 194; 
report for 1803 on reduction of 
debt, 196 ; Louisiana purchase, 198, 
196 ; place of payment of principal 
and interest, 196, 196; additico to 
sinking fund, 196; report for first 
four years, 197; estimates of rer- 
enue for Jefferson's second term,' 



196; ooBterdon of debt, 198; fnU 
treasury in 1807, 198; Gallatin's 
constderaticn of military value of 
surplus, 199 ; on war revenue, 200, 
201 ; effect of embargo, 201 ; sources 
of revenue, 204 ; deficiency in 1800, 
204; report of 1811, 206; demand 
of Gallatin for internal revenue, 
206 ; war estimatea, 206-200 ; indnd. 
ing *« treasury notes," 207, 210; 
loan of 1812, 209; estimates for 
1812, 210; report for 1812, 211; 
sucoeas of loan, 210, 211 ; report of 
loan of twenty-one millions, 212; 
stock not taken by New Wngland 
and Southern States, 213 ; saved by 
Parish, Girard, and Astor, 213, 214; 
review of €hd]atin's Infiuence, 215- 
216; table of revenue and expendi- 
ture, 217; revenue establiahed by 
Hamilton, 217; its character, 218; 
and amount, 219 ; permanent esti- 
mate of, 220 ; internal revenue re- 
tained by Gallatin, 220; his pro- 
posed expenditures, 220; repeal of 
internal revenue, 221 ; incressed in- 
oome, 221 ; establishment of Medi- 
terranean fond, 222 ; income dur- 
ing Jefferson's first term, 223 ; h^ 
oreaaed estimates of Gallatin, 223 ; 
internal improvements plsnned,224 ; 
doubling of duties recommended as 
a war measure, 226 ; effect of em- 
bargo on revenue, 226, 227 ; review 
of revenue during Jefferson's adr 
ministrations, 226, 227 ; surplus in 
1806, 226; internal improvements 
advocated by Jeflereon, 226, 227; 
estimatea of receipts for 1809, 228 ; 
report of CMlatin to Congress on 
need for new revenues, 229; vague- 
ness of Madison concerning, 229, 
230 ; report for 1809, 230; refusal of 
Congress to re-oharter bank, 281 ; 
report for 1810, 231 ; report of Qwl- 
latin in January, 1812, 232 ; proposal 
to impose internal taxes, 234 ; In- 
oreaaed war duties, 234 ; war budget 
for 1813, 236; internal taxea, their 
history, 236; reimpoaed by Oon- 
gresa, 286 ; receipts from, 237 ; pob- 
lic lands, receipts from, 238, 889; 
administration of Treasury under 
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GcUiitiii, 244-246; biiloiy of 
at North Amerkm, 248-260; of 
Bank of United 8tiit«, 260-2B6; 
pMito of 1816, 282-264; 
United Btstee Beak, 266-268; xo- 
nmptlon of epeoto pijnMBt, 267 ; 
report of GelUtin on ratio of goU 
andaaT«r,268; "Comrideratioiu 
Onrranoy and BaakinK,** 268; 
of debt in 1882, S 
tof depoeite from BMik of 
United atetee, 260,270; 
of debt by Woodbury, 270, 271 ; die- 
trlbotion of ■nrplne Kuumg Btetee, 
271; inflation in 1886, 272; panic 
of 1887, 272, 278. 

Findley, Jamee, in FOnmylraala Oon- 
•titotional Convention, 48; lepre- 
lenta Fayette Oonnty in 
tore, 44. 

nndley, William, deaorlbea Whiskey 
Inaoneotion, 71; at Parkinaon*i 
Terry meeting, 78 ; deaorlbea Galla- 
tin*s apeeoh, 83 ; on threata of ae* 
oneaton, 86; takee reeolntiona to 
Waahington urging him to atop 
mareh of troopa, 88; d eaorl b ea 
aeiiore of pnaonera, 90« 

flah, Freoenred, at free trade oonTen- 
tion In 1881, 241. 

FIflheriea, dlaeuaaed in treaty of 
Ghent, 822, 828; anfaTOralile i 
tlement of qoeaUon in UB18, 886. 

Florida, queatlon of ita 



Forsyth, John, aaka GaUatln^a advioe 
aa to 8mithaon*a beqneat, 878. 

Fox, 0. J., his preeodty compered to 
6allatin*B, 82. 

France, lympathy of BepobHoana for, 
116; aenda trioolor to Cong re m, 
180 ; Ita policy in Bevolation, 181 ; 
aitnation in 1796, 181 ; endesToxs to 
get aid of United Btatea, 181 ; da- 
terminea to coeroe It, 182 ; refnaea 
to reoeire PIndkney, 182 ; policy of 
Adama toward, 187; a o eoeaa in 
1797, 139; danger of war with, hi 
1796, 147 : queatlon of w«r with, de- 
beted in Gongreaa, 148-161; non- 
Interooorae with, 161, 160, 160 
•dopfca conoiliatory BBeaaorea, 160 
ooi m e r dal oonrantioa wtO, 168 



adopta lOlan deeree, 229; i 

of Gallatin to, 331-341 ; refoeaa to 

pay for aeisuxw under Berlin and 



with Bpain, 886 ; ofTen to mediate 
with United Btatea betwean BpaiB 
and her oo h miea, 886; oondnct at 
Gongreaa of Aix-birChepeUe, 887; 
ApoUon caae, 838 ; oommerolal oon- 
Tentkm with, 840; fafla to aelUe 
ohdma, 840, 841 ; Berolntlon of 1880 
In, 870, 871, 872. 
Franklin, Beq)amln, giree Galbftin 
letter to Bibhard Bache, 11 ; oom- 



IMtorlck, Ijmdgnveof Heaae-OaaaBl, 
friend of Madame YoUaIra, 7: 
aanda bar a portrait, 7 ; aaUa troopa 
to Rngland in Amerieen war, 8; 
called e tyrant by Oallath^ & 

Free trade, adTocated by flallaWn, 
240; beoomea e perty qoeatton in 
1882, 240 ; conTention in faTor of, 
2tl ; OeUatfai*a memorial hi bdhtff 
of, 241, 242; anbeeqoent hiatoiyof, 
242,248. 

French Berolation, premoniticne of, 
InBorope, 6; Gallatin'a opinion of. 
In 1794, 66, 57; Ita reaction on 
Amerloa, 67, 100; attltode of parw 
tiea toward, 101, 102; ita effleot de- 
aoribed by Oallatin, 327, 828. 

GAU^xnr, AwaAWf, grandfather of 
Albert, 2; llTca at Pzegny, 7- 
friend of Toltaira, 7. 

Gallatin, Albert, hia place hi United 
States history, 1 ; birth and anoee- 
try, 2; adopted by Mile. Piotet,2: 
hia •^^ww^Ung and home training, 2, 
8 ; beneflta from ooamopolitan aod- 
ety of Genevm, 4 ; academic triend- 
ahlpa, 4, 6 ; raatlees, although not 
ambitiona, 6; diacontented with 
political conditions, 6; riaitBTol. 
taire, 7, 8 ; refuses offsr of commis- 
sion in TTessian aerrice, 8 ; quarrels 
with grandmother, 8 ; pkna to And 
freedom in Amerloa, 9, 10; leafoa 
Gene?* aeoretly, 9 ; plana to rise by 
land apeonlatlon and oommeroe, 10; 
at Nantea reoelTBa letten from fam- 
Qy, 10, U ; rebitiOBa with gnardiaB, 
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11 { IutmU inon«7 In tm, 13; toj- 
age to Botton, 12; flndi diffloulty 
in MUing tea, 12 ; flmds Boafeon big- 
oted and unfriendly, 18 ; hla walk 
to Blue Hill, 18; encounter with 
in^nialtlve landlord, 18, 14; per- 
IbyMwIanieDe 

tndlng Toyage to 
frontier life there, 15, 16; 
earthwork at PaaMm*- 
qnoddy, 16 ; meete La P^rouae, 16 ; 
lotoma to Boeton and teaohea 
Fronoh, 17; reoomniended hj 

Piotet to Dr. Cooper, 17; 

I Froneh iaecearfally in Har- 
murd GoUege, 17, 18; glad to leaTe 
Boaton at ooncloalan of war, 18; 
Tiflita New York, 18; meeta 8»- 
▼axy, 19 ; diaaolTeB partneBihip with 
8err^ 19; meeta Ftohdteh Web- 
ater at Philadelphia, 19; aooom- 
panlea Bayaiyto Biehmond,19 ; de- 
oidea definitely not to return to Ge- 
neva, 20; joinaBavaiyinlandapeo- 
nlatlona in Weat ^rginia, 20, 21 ; 
hia ayeraton to debt, 21; retoma 
to Philadelphia and leada exploring 
party down Ohio^ 21 ; at 6eorge*a 
Oreek bidlda log-hooae and opena 
atore, 22; enoountera WaaUngton, 
22 ; deeUnea Waahington*a offier to 
beooma land agent, 28 ; enjoya a 
winter in Biefamond looiety, 
hiagratitade for hoapitallty 
Mndneaa, 21; oommiaalotted by 
Henry, loeatea landa in 
Virginia, 24 ; interrupted by Indian 
troublaa, 24; takea oath of alle- 
glanoe to Virginia, 25; invitea Ba- 
doUet to Join him from Geneva, 25, 
26; porohaaea Friendahip HOI, 26 
nnnor of hJa death oanaea Inquir 
iea from Geneva, 27 ; attahia voM^n^ 
ityand oaUa for property, 28; dif- 
fteoltiea of hia life on frontier, 28; 
not to be Uamad for hia ohoioe of 
location, 28, 29; offered place in 
office by Harahall, 29 ; adviaed by 
Patrick Henry to begin in Weat, 
29; vialto Blehmond and Phfladel- 
r to Maine, 29,80; 
Mdemier, 80; 
DMURtea Sophia AlUgre, her and- 



80; 

to abandon Weatem landa, 80, 81 ; 
hia matority in poUtioal thought, 
82; early an advooate of 
oracy, 82, 88; probably 
the IMeral Gonatltation, 84, 86 ; 
an opponent of oentrallntlcn, 84 ; 
infloenoea argmnenta of Bmille in 
Pennaylvania ratifying convention, 
86; repreaenta Fayette Gonnty at 
convention of anti-Federalista, 37 ; 
friendaUpwfth BmOie, 88; drafta 
reaolatioiia providing for vigorooa 
organintion againat Oonatltiitlon, 
38,89. 

In Pmtntjflvawta CondUuHcnai 
ComfmHcn. Elected a delegate 
from Fayette Ooanty, 40 ; hia oppo- 
rition to alteration of form of gov- 
ernment, 41; advocatea enlarged 
popolar le p r ee ent atlon, manhood 
Boltrage, eaay naturaliaation, 42; 
takea minor part in convention, hia 
high opfailon of Ita ability, 42, 48; 
after convention, f aUa into mdan- 
choly, 48; wiahea to leave Amer- 
ica, 48; reproached by Geneveae 
fHenda with indolence, 48, 44. 

In Pemuylwsnla Legidaiwre, 
Elected to repreeent Fayette Cknm- 
ty, 44; deeoribea hia legialativo 
career, 46^7 ; hia influence and ac- 
tivity, 45 ; advtwatea improved ed- 
ncation, 46 ; aopporta tompike, 45 ; 
galna repatatlon by report of Waya 
and Meana Conmilttee, 46; advo- 
catea redemption of paper mon^ 
and flnaadal reform, 46 ; reporta n 
reeolntion for abolition of davery, 
47; at first diaiikea PhiladelpUa, 
later pref era it to New York for do- 
mocracy, 47, 48; drafta reaolotiona 
condemning Hamilton's fouAm bill, 
48 ; takea part in pabUc meethog in 
Waahington Ooon^ against the bill, 
SO ; secretary of convention of weet- 
emooontiea at Pittsboiigh, 62 ; signs 
resohitiona advocating reaistanoe, 
63 ; draws petition to Congress, 58; 
retoms to Philadelphia to find caoae 
damaged by action of coantiea,54; 
advises evaaion of federal write to 
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a townihip Tsto o 
popular adncatioii, 66 ; wUbm to 
TidtCtaDerm in 1793,66, 67; Ttows 
on Frenoh Berohition, 66, 67; 
«l6otod aanator in qdto of insnfll- 



with Dallas, 68 ; on journey with 
bim, meets Hannah Nicholson, 60 ; 
marriage, 69; his ftanilj oonnec- 
tions by marriage, 69 ; later bnirinsni 
connections with broCherbib^aw, 
J. W. Nicholson, 60 ; takes seat as 
United States senator, 60; his elec- 
tion protested on ground of 
dent residenoe, 60, 61 ; complains 
of membership of committee to 
consider case, 61 ; his exact statos, 
62 ; submits ststement of facts to 
Senate, 62 ; is deolszed disgnaliited 
by narrow majority, 62, 63; his dig- 
niiied conduct of case, 68; pending 
the decision, introduces reeolntion 
calling upon Hamilton to make a 
minutely itemised report, 64 ; prob- 
ably causes his own eiqnilslon by 
thus irriUting Federalists, 64, 66 ; 
later obliged to answer a similar 
demand from Federalists, 66; not 
csst down by exclusion, 66; gains 
increased popularity in Fttuuylm- 
nia,66, 66. 

In WhUkty InmrreeUon. 
wife to Fayette Oounty, 67 ; at out- 
break of riolenoe advises distillers 
to submit to law, 69 ; his estimate 
of numbers of insurgents in arms, 
73 ; remains at first aloof from ex- 
citement, 76; determines to take 
control of movement, 76, 76; 
alarmed at probable e xo oe s os of 
mob and danger of repression, 76 ; 
delegate to ocnTcntion at Psrkin- 
son*s Ferry, 78; confers with Mar- 
shall, 78; chosen seoretary, 79; 
oppoees resolution to resist by f woe, 
and mores reference of res<dntlons 
to a committee, 80; snooeeds in 
modifying resolutions not to obey 
exdse and trial laws, 80; on com- 
mittee on resolutions, 80; on com- 
mittee to confer with goremment 
commissioners, 81 ; points out folly 
of resistance, 81 ; counsels submis- 



sion, 81; Us doqusnt speech, 88, 
88 ; p r evspti anarchy, 82 ; ^iMged 
by J. G. Hamilton with cowardice, 
84; his real coorage, 84; hsstiwis 
submisrion of Fqrette County, 86; 
secures adoption of deolaratinn de- 
fending coonty's action, 86 ; secre- 
tary of meettaig at Ffeikinsoo*s 
Ferry, which makea complote snb- 
misslcn, 89 ; considered by Fedeial- 
isU to be chief faisUgator of the 
insurrection, 90; describes oonrar^ 
sation with Dallaa, 92 ; agahi chosen 
to legislature and also toOongreai, 
99; his electton to Assembly ocn- 
tested and declared Told, 99, 94; in 
his spe ec h duriog debate admits 
error of his coarse, 94; urges Ba- 
ddlet to secure reSlaetlon of all 
Western aasemblymen, 96; re- 
elected to legislature, 96 ; witnea 
before grand jury in trial of pris- 
oners, 96; draws petition to Wash- 
ington for pardon of offendeia, 96 ; 
his toyalty to constitusnto, 96. 
Jftfmter </ Conffreu, Mores ap- 
pobitment of committee on finance 
to control Treasury, 106 ; appointed 
upon it, 106 ; wishes to put appro- 
priations on permanent footfaag, 
107, 108 ; lefusee to derote military 
funds to esfciailishing Indian trad- 
hig posts, 108 ; oppoBSS habit of ap- 
propriating withoat debate, eren to 
objects slreadyq>proved, 109 ; sup- 
ports resdnticns calling for papers 
in Jay treaty, 110 ; upholds power 
of House of BepreoentatlTes, 111, 
112; denies that treaties oreRide 
discretion of House, 112, 113; ap- 
pointed to carry call to Waahing> 
ton, 114 ; olahns right of House to 
participate hi treaties, 114; stands 
beside Madison as leader of debate, 
116; insists en separate considera- 
tion of treaties, 118; ol^jeets to 
Federalists* thiests of war with 
England, 118, 119; complaina cf 
abandonment of " free ships " pria* 
olple in Jsy*s treaty, 119 ; low opin- 
ion of Tndians, 122 ; urges resist- 
ance to impressment, 122; sug- 
gests plan for adrantageons asto of 
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pabllo laiida, 122; and tlwir 
to paj debt, 122; ytowi on texft> 
tion, 128; oppoMO mlUtiiy estob- 
lUunuift and navy, 128, 124; Iat 
niMito neoMrity of pajmont to 
Unltod Btaftaa Bank, 124; attaoked 
for partioipattoii in Wliiakqr Insure 
reetloii, 124 ; makaa no roply, 126; 
cri tl e la aa oondnot of Tr ea am ry Do- 
partmont, 126; oppoaaa prineiple 
of a natloiial debt, 125; aaaarta a 
great Inoraaae In pnblio debt, 126; 
defenda aiaertlon againat W. Bmltli, 
126; ob|eota to adjonmment to paj 
napeota to Waahington on tabth- 
day, 126; reoognlaed aa leader of 
oppoaltlon by Toderallata, 127; doea 
not expect or deaire renominatioo, 
127; reSleoted to Oongreaa, 127; 
beoomae leader of Bepablioana in 
Honae, 128; wiehea Hooae to oom- 
pliment WaaUngton penonally on 
bia retireuMnt, bat not hie admln- 
iatxation, 129; deaorlbea Andrew 
Jaekaon*a appearanoe, 129 n. ; in> 
aiata on payment of indebtedneaa of 
Btatee to g ov er nm ent, 129; oludr- 
man of oonf erenoe oonuntttee, 129 ; 



tore, 129, 180 ; aeonree paamge of 
bill oonilning treaaniyezpenditaTee, 
180 ; In ijympathy and eonfldenee of 
Jefferaon, 138 ; depreoatea debating 
foreign relationa, 184; wiahea to 
treat Franoe like otber natlona, 
134; oppoaee threatening Fnnoe, 
185 ; Jolna moderate BepobUcana in 
voting with FedeialiatB for addieaa 
to Preaident, 136; oppoeea appro- 
priation for defenae, 187 ; objeotato 
employment of frigatea, 187; £a- 
Yon defenae of porta and harbora 
only, 187 ; oppoeea aalt doty, 187 ; 
and ezoeaaiva loana, 187; pointa 
out method of impeaehment in 
Bkmnt oaae, 138; deeorfbea hia 
deaire for moderation, 188; oaUa 
Fedeialiata ariatoorata, 130; votea 
againat praientlng anawer to niea> 
aage in peraon, 140; now aeknow- 
ledged leader td Bepnhliflana, 140; 
preeenta antl-daTeiy petltiona from 
Penuqplvania, 140; Ua opinlfln of 



nae of foreign colna, 140 ; ^■**"*itr 
of apeoie In United Btatee, 141 ; op- 
poeea propoaal to expel Lyon, 141 ; 
on exeonthre power of i^ypolntment, 
142; wlihea to abandon foreign 
political InterooorM, 148; npholda 
power of Hooae to check exeentivo 
through appropriatlona, 148 ; makea 
elaborate apeech on cbeeka of legia- 
Litore en exeentiva, 144-146; and 
en neceaalty of abatentlon from Bn- 
ropean politica, 146; practical draw- 
backa to hia theory, 147; hia apeech 
eireulated by par^, 147; oppoeea 
war meaanrea againat Fnnoe, 148; 
anpporta call for papera of enroyu 
to Fnnoe, 148; preeenta petitioo 
againat anthorl^ng private dtiwna 
to arm Teaaela, 148 ; p ppoeee bill to 
authoriae Prealdeut to arm conT^ya, 
149; prefen aubmiaaion to French 
oatragee rather than war, 160, 151 ; 
attacked by ADen of Gonneotlcnt, 
hia reply, 150, 151 ; o pp oee a non- 
intercoone with France, 151 ; de- 
darea Sedition Bill unccnatitatlcnal, 
152 ; high worda with Harper over 
Alien Bm, 152; tanntedfay Harper, 
102; oppoaee declaration of atate 
of rektiona by Ccngreae, 158 ; TOtee 
againat abrogating treaty with 
Fnnoe, 154; oontfaraea to haraaa 
Wolcott hi theTieaaory, 154; hia 
even temper, 154; o ppoaee Mil to 
poniah oonreapondenoe with foreign 
princea, 155, 156; oppoaee bill to 
faicite French Weatlndiee to revolt, 
156, 107 ; <9poeee aothoriaatlon of 
Preaident to anapemd commerce in 
certain caaee, 107 ; oppoaee boHding 
aUpe of the line, 107 ; triea to do- 
feat or ameliorate Alien and Sedi- 
tion LawB,107, 158; aided in alxth 
Gongreaa by Kioholaa and Kaoon, 
159; voteewith FederalieU to aoa- 
pend ccnnneroial interconne with 
Aance, 160; oppoaee propoaal to 
•amend Foreign Interoo o raa Aot,160, 
161; oppoeea bill reqoiring report 
from aecratazy of treeanry, beoanae 
originating in Senate, 161 ; oppoeee 
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in 1800, IM; britatod ligr 
of S. Bnitliovw J«ff«n(m and Madl- 
MB, 104; raMOU tlwft ■ttempt of 
■ todafoit snalMfekmby 
Ifl oonitftatioMl, 104, 
106 ; bat aoj pwildont pio tem- 
pon woold bo uBooMtttoftioaol, 
106 ; wmnitB ooono of aotkm for 



ReiwbUoaiii, 106 ; pvoboUj oocpoofei 
to we ^iotenoo agMinet FodonJiitt, 
100; roviow of bii iicwumMlwiwI 
OMOor, 107 ; laador of pwtj, 7«t not 
a porttiMi, 107, 108; ono of Bopob- 
UoM trinmrinito, 108 ; bifdopvtan 
iMTOB pMty without 4 tacidativo 
lMd«r,18& 

Steretwf 9f M« TnoKwy : Ftmd- 
ing. BiB pliioo m fhuuMdor in Unl- 
tod Bttttoo history, 170 ; Joff«rMD*i 
ehotoe for Morotaiy of traowwy, 
178, 179; hatad b7 Federaliflti in 
8«iMte, 178 ; aaaignad to Treaaory 
bj pobUo opinion, 179; doabta hia 
abOitiaa and ofaanoaa of oonflrma- 
tion by Benate, 180; plana to more 
to N«ir ToKk, 180; refnaea to ao- 
oopt nntil oonflnned by Sonata, 181 ; 
Anally agreea to aorTO, 181 ; bringa 
family to Waahington and cntera on 
dotiaa, 181, 182 ; hia thorovfl^maaa, 
182 ; oxhanaU himaalf by hia on- 
orgy, 182; dcetoh of hia finanoial 
oaveor in Pannaylvania and in Oon- 
groaa, 188, 184 ; hia ooa psindpla 
the OTtingniahmant of dabt, 184; 
pobUahaa akntoh of tho flnanoaa hi 
1790, 184 ; pabUahaa in July, 1800, 
" Ylowa of Pablio Dabt," etc, 184, 
186; ability of tbeee eainya, 186; 
oatlinea polioy of eicpenditviea and 
reoeipto to Jeffeiaon, 188 ; endea- 
▼ora to ^yatematiie treaamy atrte- 
menta, 180; pointa oat eoonomio 
reaaonafor faicraaae of rerenoe, 187 ; 
Digeaapeeiflo appropiiattona by Con- 
groaa and abaenoe of departmental 
diaoretion, 187; urgea radnotlon, 
both of debt and of taxea, 188 ; nnn- 
ble to work with other departmenta 
beoanae of Jefferaon'a hablta, 188 ; 
laokof efawttdty in hia plana, 189; 
embarraaied by oomplioationa in 
department, 189 ; hia flnt report to 



OoBgrem, 190; denloB eil a tnn f n e of 
a^aaiphia,190; eiplaina pin te 
•ztinotioa of debt by 1817, 191 ; 
given anthoiity by Oongieea, 19S; 
table dMwinff aoooeoa of fail mt^ 
aoxea, 192; in iplte of Lonlriana 
porohaae, rednoea debt by onetUvd, 
192, 194; diamffaflad with teaneial 
tenna of Tionieiana pniefaaae, 198; 
iiovolty of hia diaUnoUon betna» 
plaee of payment of iuteioet and 
prinolpal, 196 ; anangea that Looid- 
ana debt ahaU not ntaid poymaflt 
of old debt, 190, 197 ; hia report of 
1806,107; propoemfnndlivof oat- 
ahinding dbligatlQaa in 1807, 198; 
lepoitan fnU Treaanry on oecaaion 
of threatened war wfOi Bngiand, 
198; diaouaaaa appHcation of anr- 
phia to war wTpaaaaa, 199; aaggaate 
aaethodaof war taation, 90O ; pre- 
fare war to embaigo, flOl ; dinwa 
the embaigo bOl, 201; dlwrna— 
ita Unanoial effect, 201, 202; oonA- 
dent attltade aa to war loena,20S; 
hia polity aupported by Jefle re on, 
906; realiaea that war will prevent 
rednotion of debt, 203, 204; reliea 



aalaa tot revanne, 204 ; lepoita de- 
floianoy owing to embargo, 204; 
foioed to borrow, 204 ; reviewa ait- 
nation In 1811 with aatiafantinn, 
206,906; aakaftnr inereeea of trnn- 
noe in oeee of ^ 
war loana, 207; 
ing treaaory notaa, 207; 1 




parent meeaoree, 207, 208 ; on no* 
oeiaity of npholding credit, 209; 
reoetvea anthority from Cong! am, 
209; aabmttewar badgot,209,210: 
hia hMt annnal atatemant In 1812, 
211; raporta need of new loena, 
212; hia peraonal fiianda, Fariab, 
Giiard, and Aator, aave go ve ium eat 
oredit, 213, 214; faOa to nagoUate 
loan at par, 214; taQore of hia 
hopea to eztingaiah debt, 215; hia 
policy Ttaidloatadl^ aoooaaaora, 216; 
charged with aafflrftWng defanaaaof 
ooontry to rednotton of debt, 210; 
attempt e d defanae of hia eoozaa by 
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«* Dnnoontio Baview/* 216 ; hia de- 
termination to follow flnendel prin- 
d^les end not • pertiMn oonne, 216, 
218 ; doee not inrent newaonioee of 
xeTenae, 218 ; hie eifimetei f oQow 
thoM of Hamilton, 219; eetimatea 
permanent rerenoe, 220 ; unable to 
abendon internal rerenne, 220 ; doea 
not proteat against tta abolition by 
Oo pg ra M , 221 ; doea not alter eeti- 
matea in q»ite of inoreaae of rere- 
nne, 221 ; propoeee additional tax 
to meet war with Tripoli, 222 ; ap- 
pUee iorplaa aa far aa poerible to 
Louiaiana porchaae, 222; political 
eff eot of hia anooeea during Jeff er- 
aon'a first term, 288 ; In 1806 raiaee 
estimate of permanent revenue, 
228; impr e ai ea economy upon other 
depertmenta, 223 ; prepares scheme 
of internal Improvementa, 224 ; 
after Oheeapeeke affair recommends 
borrowing, 224 ; and doubling do- 
tiaa in case of war, 226 ; reoelpta 
during hia aeoond term, 226; hia 
warning of diminished resoorose in 
future ignored by Jefferson, 226; 
eetimatea for 1809, 228 ; pointa out 
neoeaaity of submitting to war or 
loss of foreign trade, 228, 229 ; pro- 
mbes not to use internal taxee, 229 ; 
reports diminished income and defl- 
eieney in 1809, 280 ; declares for a 



of embargo, 280 ; disgusted at re- 
fusal of Oongrees to reoharter 
United Btatee Bank, 231 ; tendera 
xaalgnatifln to Kadison, 2S1 ; obliged 
to remain for lack of possible suo- 
eesBor, 281 ; contfaiues to advocate 
inersesed customs, 232 ; points out 
that, had hiarecommendationa been 
followed in 1809, there would have 
beena large surplus, 232,233 ; forces 
Oongrees to choose between a bank 
or internal taxee, 238, 234 ; himself 
propoeee internal tazea, 284; his 
laat report predicta deiteienoy and 
aaks a loan, 286 ; hia recommanda- 
tlona of internal taxes disregarded, 
286; hiapreviouauaeof Hamilton's 
internal taxea, 286 ; hia snggeationa 
fallowed in 1818, 286 ; conneetlon 



with Bsle ol publlo landa, 288 ; un- 
able fully to utilise thla reeouroe, 
289 ; earlieet public advocate of firee 
trade, 240 ; later in career becomee 
leader of oanae, 241 ; his part in con- 
vention of 1881, 241 ; draws memo- 
rial to Oongreas, 242 ; his views f ol- 
lowed in tariff of 1846, 242 ; oppoaed 
to protection, 242; violsntly at- 
tacked by Olay, who apologises, 
2^; introduosa reforma In annual 
report, 246; tries to induce Con- 
gress and depertmenta to adopt 
acheme of minute ^ypropriations, 
246, 246 ; carziee iystem into hia 
own household, 246; effects of his 
methods, 247 ; on Jefferson's dis- 
like of benka, 261 ; hia report of 
1809 on HamUton'a bank, 262, 268 ; 
Buggests its renewal, with modiflca- 
tiona, 268, 264 ; hia testimony as to 
Its value, 266, 266 ; estimate aa to 
state benks in 1811, 268 ; desoilbes 
hostlHty of Astor to benk, 289; 
left, 1^ fUlnre to renew bank char- 
ter, at merey of capitalists, 260; 
his opinion that abesnce of bank 
canaed anqtension of spede pey- 
ments in 1816, 262 ; on Jefferson's 
proposal to issue paper money« 264; 
hia success a vindication of Tederal- 
ist Itaiance, 266 ; opinion of servloee 
of second national bank,266; dedinea 
ofEer of aeoretaryahip In 1816, 266, 
267; urges Madison to reetoreq>e- 
de payment, 267 ; declines podtion 
aa preddent of Benk of United 
Statea in 1822, 268; prepares state- 
ment of relative value of gold and 
diver, 268 ; writee " Oondderatlons 
on Onnency and Banking," 268; 
advocatee uae of spede and Umited 
use of paper money, 268 ; accepta 
preddem^ of National Bank of New 
York, 269; his o^nion of Jackson, 
270 ; his bank Involved in penlo of 
1887, 272 ; oonduots resumption, 278; 
chairman of committee of benks, 
273; submits reports, 276; dedinee 
preddency of Bank of Oommeroe, 
276 ; resigns preddency of National 
Baidc, 277 ; publlshee ** Buggestlona 
on Banks and Ourranoy/' 277; ood- 
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offMr of TreMury Dapartnient from 
Tylu, 278 ; in tlM oibliMt, agreM 
with RepobUean leadois on all 
pointo exMpi bank, 279, 280 ; pra- 
paipaa circular annouioing oiuanara 
of partj in appointinanti, 281 ; and 
oondemninf poUtioal intliifinoa of 
oflklala, 281; bia policy oppoaad 
\gj Jefforaon, 282; obliged to fol- 
low oabinat in poliof of parliian 
appolntnunti, 282; advlaea early 
pre p a r ation for campaign of 1804, 
283 ; wlahea BtatM divided into elec- 
tion dlitriotB, 288 ; critteiaea annnal 
moaMgeaof Jefferaon, 288 ; hie pro- 
poaal to appoint a woman to o(Boe 
oondinnned by Jefferaon, 288; aog- 
geatainvmln regular cabinet oonanl- 
tationa, 283, 284 ; nrgea payment of 
tribute to Tripoli rather than war, 
284 ; opinion aaked on pointa of oon- 
atltntlonal law, 284; hidda Inherent 
right of United Btatea to aoqnira ter- 
ritory, 286 ; diaappaorea of Texaa an- 
nexation, 286; adTiaea Jeffenon con- 
cemli« Loidaiana treaty, 286, 286; 
attacked by Dnane, for not taming 
oott FMerallata, 286; abeence of 
taToritlam in bia appointmenta, 286, 
287 ; aaperriaea aale of landa, 287 ; 
ao<|naintanoe with OhOteau, 278; 
drafta promlae of protection for 
Aator*a fnr tmde, 288; p ppoaea 
Talnly Jefferaon'a gonboat aoheme, 
289 ; iubmita plan of dofenae agahiat 
Sngland, 289 ; urgee moderate tone 
in meaaage, 280 ; deTiaea aoheme of 
internal Improvementa, 290 ; doubta 
Bocceaa of a Hational UnlTeralty, 
291; a 

291; prepeiea Oampbell*a 
argfang reaiatance, 292 ; reoeiTcs au- 
thority from OongreiB to enforce 
non-lnterconrae, 283; fbTora war, 
293; aubmitB "Ifotea on Folitioal 
Situation,** 294; oppoaea ordering 
out naval force In fbvor of lettera of 
marque, 294 ; hia appointment aa 
aeoretary of atate prerented by Be- 
pabUcan opponenta hi Senate, 294, 
296 ; conthraea to adiiae Kadiaon, 
286:1 



In Senate, 296; deaerted IqrKadi- 
eon In hia attempt to eeeore re- 
ohartering of bank, 296; tendara 
reaignatlon, 296 ; bitterly attnctod 
in ** Aurora,*' 297 ; accuaed of doat- 
Inating ICadiaou and of oormptlon, 
297, 296; conaldered by Jefieraan 
ableat man In adminiatratfon ezoept 
lladiaon, 296 ; unable to command 
auppott In Oongrees, iubmita to war 
poli<7, 296, 289; aaka leave of ab- 



terto Buaala, 299; attempta mndo 
to alienate him from Jefferaon and 
Madiaon, 299; hia high regard for 
Jefferaon, 800; oontinaed goodterma 
with Madtaon, 800. 
MMHer to Suuia; Treai^ ^ 
OheiU, EDa voyage with Bayard, 
801 ; Tlalta Ctottenburg and Copen- 
hagen, 801; atSt-PeterabargmeelB 
J. Q. Adama, 302; hia knowledge 
of hiatory, 302; fa»k of dlplo- 



Adama, 802 ; oontraat in character 
> 303; 



conduct of war, 303; abandona hia 
former oppoaition to a navy, 303; 
low opinion of WngHah dlplaiBaey, 
804; Tiew of neceealty of an Etag- 
Uah renunciation of Impreaament, 
806 ; wiiteato Baiinga, 806 ; reeeivea 
Baring*a reply, 306, 307 ; expUna 
oaae to Bomansoff , 307 ; aanred by 
Morean of Imperial sympathy, 306; 
warned by him of England*a pur- 
poaea, 306; writea to Monroe aak- 
ing Inatructiona, 308, 300 ; inf orma 
Baring of tambUity to negotiate ex- 
cept through Ruaala, 309; writea to 
Morean, 300, 310 ; faMtmcta DaDaa 
aa to dutlea in London, 810; r»- 
ceivea newa of refuaal of Senate 
to ooofirm hia nomination, 810; 
oontemplatee viait to London, 811 ; 
bean that Britiah goremment pro- 
poeee to treat directly, 311 ; unable 
to return home, 312; Jooraoy to 
Amaterdam, 312; not at flrat in- 
cluded in eecond oommiaaion, but 
later added, 812; vlaltB London, 
813; Icama of arriral of O^yand 
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Baunll, 818 ; uzbm Ijitajatte to 
madlato, 818; wUhM to ohuige 
place of negotiation from Ootten- 
bnrg, 814 ; oigos Oiawfocd to Mcnre 
interiKMition of emperor, 816; re- 
oeivee letter from Lafayette through 
Humboldt, promlring aid, 816; 
makee ofBeial appeal to emperor, 
816; leama of refuaal of England 
to admit interrentioo, 816 ; wama 
Monroe of Bngliah preparations, 
816 ; ▼iaita Farla, 816 ; meoto Brit- 
ish oommiasiooera at Ghent, 816; 
notiflea Monroe of determination of 
Bngland to diamember United States 
and attack New Orleans, 817, 818 ; 
despaira of peace, 818; draws re- 
ply of oommiasionera rejecting Brit- 
ish demands, 819 ; ezplaina reasons 
for willingness to discnai Indian arti- 
cle, 819, 820; condemna bomlng of 
pablio buildings at Washington, 
820 ; expressss confidence In Amer- 
ican seoorities, 820; haa difBcnlty 
in mediating between Olaj and Ad- 
ama on fisheries and Mississippi 
narlgation, 822, 823 ; proposes en- 
gagement to abandon nae of savagea 
In fatnre war, 328; the credit of 
treaty dne to him, 3M ; hia diplo- 
matic skm, 824; wins Boropean 
admiration, 326; riaits GencTa, 
826, 326; sees Napoleon daring 
Hmidred Days, 326 ; i^ypolnted min- 
ister to France, 326 ; with Olay and 
Adama negotiatea commercial oon- 
▼ention, 326, 327 ; friendly attttade 
of Oastleresgh toward, 326 ; on Tslue 
of abolition of discriminating dn- 
ties, 827 ; retomsto New York, 827 ; 
withholds acceptance <rf French 
mission, 327 ; describes to Jefferson 
European opinion of United States, 
827 ; describes condition of Ftanoe 
after Berolation, 827, 828 ; doea not 
oonsider repablican form of goTcm- 
ment soitable cTerywhere, 828; 
weary of polltiea, deoUnea nomina- 
tion to Congress, 829; dedlinea 
French mission en ground of pov- 
erty, 329; ifaially yields to Monroe's 
reqnests, 829 ; refuses offer of Trea- 
aoxy Department, hia reasons, 880 ; 



rajoioings of Jefferson over his ap- 
pointment, 881. 

Minuter to France. BeoelTed by 
Bicbelleo, 881 ; disenases American 
sympathy for Bonaparte, 881, 882 ; 
received by Locds ZYIII., 832 ; fa- 
miliar relations with royal fiunlly, 
332; negotiates for hidemnity for 
)2 ; annoyed by T 
r dismissal of a 
apeotful American poatmastsr, 338 ; 
advises Adama and Bnatis in nego- 
tiations, 883 ; retomsto Paris, 334; 
with Bosh condncts negotiaticoa 
with Enghmd, 334, 336; triee to 
explain Jackson's ooonpation of 
Pansaoola, 336 ; refuses to mediate 
with France between Spain and re- 
volted colonies, 836 ; points out dla- 
advantagea of war with Spain, 837 ; 
sooceeds in pacifying French indig- 
nation at selsure of Apollon, 888 ; 
doea not adopt Adams's line ot de- 
fense, 338; Adams's opinion of, In 
diary, 388, 338 ; his opinion of Ad- 
ams, 329; o<mtinuea to negotiate 
with regard to commerce, 840 ; loath 
to retom without snceees, 810 ; crit- 
idses Adams's terms of French 
treaty as unfavorable, but advisee 
signing, 810; fsHs to seoore satl»> 
faction and returns to America, 841 ; 
at Friendship Hill, 341; 
by Monroe to retom to 
France, 841, 342; declinea miMlon 
to Puama Congress, 842. 

Minuter to England. Appointed 
envoy and minister, with liberty to 
return on com^etion of nqiotia* 
tiona, 842, 343 ; aeooree modification 
of instructions, 348 ; oomphdns of 
peremptory character of Instmo- 
tions, 844 ; his voyage, 844; dislike 
of English and French dijdoniacy, 
844 ; learns of BngUsh resentment 
at tone of American minlstera, 844, 
846; negotiatea with Cannfaig,846; 
aaks for instructions as to rsnewal 
of convention of 1816,346; pleaaed 
with ability of Lawrenoe as ekargi 
d'affairet^ 846 ; his tiireat of war 
quoted \rf Chateaubriand, 846; 
warned by Adama to yield nothing, 
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Oodotoh, M7; think* 

ntam to Amailoa, oongratnlaftad by 
Aduu,3«8; hiiMMka lite In Lon- 
don, 848 ; ready to aooopl rranoii 
I In 1884, 848 ; praporao ugn- 
k in HortteMtom bonndaiy w- 



oCfMitiintlieoMt,849; Tidfeed by 
▲riitaiton, 860; pabUahei pm- 
plitot on Oregon qiMitlon, 861 ; pro- 
~ I at mootinf to proteot againit 
B of Tbus, 861 ; oondflOiM 




10,862; 

«* manifoit daatiny ** talk, 868, 868. 
RtptibUemn Leedtr. Hia opinion 
of oontempovary politioal laadara, 
866, 866; prafara Orawtord to Ad- 
aaa, 866 ; raqnaata Maoon to tako 
part in oanooa for Crawford, 866 ; 



aataa for dangan of oonaoUdatlon, 
866 ; aooqitto ralnotanUy nomina- 
tion for Tioo-piwidant, 867; dia- 
UkeofonnaUtyof nominatifln, 867; 
withdraws to help tiokot, 868; oon- 
rfdaratha alactjon to pww dooaaaa 
of BopubUoan party, 860 ; oondanina 
Jackaon*a Tiolatlona of law, 860; 
tasmn an inaignifloant or waak ax- 
aootiro, 860; Tiaita Waahington in 
1888, notaa diMppaarance of old 



SocMif, Lilerahtrtj Seiemee* EDa 
land upacDlatlona not proAtabla, 
861; plana GoneToae Cotoniaation 
Aaaooiation, 861; loaaa money 
through Morrla'a tellnra, 862 ; apeo- 
nhitaa in Tirgfaiia mllitazy landa, 
802; eatimatea Taloo of aahitea, 
808, 868 ; ill at aaaa in ganond aod- 
«ty, 888 ; hia eatabliahmant at Waah- 
ington deaoribed by bring, 868; 
honaa bomad by Britiah, 864 ; bnilda 
at Friandahip HUl, Onda it lonely in 
winter, 864; Tiaitad by Lai»y«tta in 
1886,884,866; aattlaa parmanently 
In New Tork, 886 ; fraqnant ohamgaa 
of reaidanoo, 866 ; devotee laat yaara 

ttonal afaiUty, 866 ; chooan 



of •«Tho Ohib,** 866, 801; landa 
oonvenation, 867 ; doeciibad by 
Irving, 868; wiaheatOMtabllahtiaa 
nnlvataiiy in Now Tork, 868; pr^ 
aidaa orar ooonoH of How Toik 
UniTorrity, 868 ; reaigna, owing to 
eleitoal oppoaltion, 870 ; oontfawed 
intereet In French polltloa, 870; 
lattar of Laf^yotteto, on 1 
of hia danghtar, 871 ; i 

1 872; intereol 

, 878, 874 ; wrltaa iot Hnm- 
boldt a ^ynopala of Indhm tribaa, 
874; pohliahaa Indian voeabnlaitoa, 
875 ; iaBoae olroDlan inTitlns Infbr- 
matlon, 875; 
indtrldnala, 875, 876; 
Bynopiie, 877; eeiantilli 
of his reenlta, 877, 878 ; his adHea 



baqneat, 878; ita pablioatlou aab- 
to hfan, 878, 879; ffoanda 
Bthnologioal Bodoly, 
879; dafnya ooat of pohlSahfaig ite 
tranaaotiona, 879; oaaaj on na- 
tiona of Mazioo and Oential Amn- 

ioo, 880; writea faitrodaetloB to 
Hale*B "Indiana of Hotthwaet 
Am«rioa,** 880; gathora informa- 
tion regardfang g(dd in Amarloa fbr 
HomboUt, 881 ; daeeribes hia rea- 
eone for enooeee, 881; hia oantion 
in reaaonfaig, 888 ; faDa to aatabiiah 
alitMraiy pariodkal, 382; ohoan 
preaidant of Now Tork Hlatorkel 
Booiaty, 882 ; hia inangoral addram 
on oooraa of Unltad Btstea Hletory, 
882-884; opfaiion of Waahington, 
888, 884; fjriondly gloating to Ad- 
ama hi 1844, 884; oologlaad fay 
Adaau, 884,886; hia party career 
oootraated with that of Adame, 
886 ; pareonal appaaranoa and per- 
traita,886, 886; omahad byUwot 
wif^,887; death, 387; aologiiadby 
Bndidft baf on Hiatoiloal Booiaty, 
888; aoknowledgaa indabtadnom to 
,888;hisbnin,880;aam- 
r of charaoter a 
CAoroelwifMaff. Gonanl « 
1,888,888; iiiifiiiiid]yviairaof,80. 
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297, 338; hit own ertiinate, 881; 
amUtSoo, 6, 10, 68, 127, 180, 328; 
bluineM abOl^, 28, 60, 361, 362 ; 
ooanopolitonism, 7, 389; oonnge, 
76, 76, 84 ; debt, mrvnAan to, 21 ; 
diplomtttto ability, 303, 324, 326, 
880, 846; fbumdal abiUty, 46, 170, 
186, 216; friondlinMi, 24, 30, 300, 
872 ; geography, love of, 16 ; ble- 
tory, lOTe of , 3, 302 ; Indoleiioe, 43 ; 
loadeiBhip, 128, 133, 169, 167, 367; 
literary faitereat, 382; maturity, 
early, 81; partiaaiuhip, 140, 147, 
167 ; personal appearanoe, 386, 386, 
389 ; politSoal ahrewdneea, 76, 96, 

128, 367 ; eodal habits, 44, 348, 368, 
867, 368 ; temper, erenneae of, 66, 
162, 164, 303, 824; thorooghneM, 
182, 38l» 

PolUieat OpMen*. Alien Bill, 
162, 168; appolntmenta to office, 
281, 282, 286, 860; army, 106, 123, 
129, 180, 303 ; Bank of United Btatee, 
231, 282-266, 262, 266,296; banking, 
266, 268, 273, 277; cabinet, 188, 
222, 216, 283; ooinago, 140, 268; 
Oongreaa, powora of, 109, 110, 112, 
143, 144, 163, 161 ; coofltltafeiCB of 
FennfljlTania, 41, 42; debt, public, 
46, 126, 126, 191, 203, 206, 206, 222, 
269 ; democracy, 6, 8, 10, 33, 34, 42, 
48, 66, 126, 389; edneation, 46, 291, 
368-370; eleotlon of 1800, 164-166; 
embargo, 201, 206, 280, 291 ; Bng- 
land, diplomacy of, 804, 344 ; Bng- 
land, poUey toward, 228, 292, 3 
827, 337, 343-847 ; ethnology, 373- 
881 ; ezoiae, 63, 80 ; ezeoative, 
144-146, 860 ; Federalist party, 119, 

129, 139, 140, 164, 179; finan< 
meaaovaa of Hamilton, 184, 186; 
foreign correspondence bUl, 166; 
foreign ministera, 142, 143, 146, 147 ; 
France, diplomacy of, 804, 844; 
France, policy toward, 134, 186, 
148, 149, 167, 169, 167, 310, 382, 
883,338, 840; free trade, 240-243 ; 
French Berolntion, 66, 76, 189, 828 ; 
ganboatBcheme, 289 ; impeachment, 
188; Indians, 108, 122, 320, 823, 
878-^ ; internal Improreinants, 
46, 224,290 ; Jaeksonisn democracy, 
809; Jay treaty, 119, 136; manifest 



destiny, 382; Mwicaw war, 388; 
military matters, 137, 289; monqr, 
relation to wealth, 260; navy, 128, 
124, 130, 137, 186, 303; northeast- 
ern boundary, 847-^9; northwest 
boondary, 343, 347, 361 ; panto of 
1816, 262 ; paper mcooy, 46, 207, 
264, 267, 268; party msnagement, 
38, 41, 96, 128, 164, 869; peaoe, 148, 
160, 167, 284; pabUo lands, 46, 122, 
238, 289; BepobUcan party, 866, 
369; revenne, internal, 221, 288, 
234 ; rerenne, sooroes of, 187, 223, 
232; SediticaAct, 162, 166, 169; 
slavery, 47, 140 ; Spain, policy to- 
ward, 336, 837; softrage, 42; sor^ 
pins, nse of, 206, 216; taTstfcn, 
128, 199, 200; Tens anneration, 
861 ; territory, oonstltiitlonal power 
to acquire, 285 ; Treasury, admin- 
istration of, 64, 106-108, 126, 130, 
164, 180, 206, 208, 217, 246-247; 
treaty of Ghent, 317, 318, 319, 323 ; 
treaty power, 114; United States, 
history of, 382, 883 ; war of 1812, 
820; war flnanoes, 190, 200, 203, 
207,206,222,224,229,232,284,298; 
Whiskey Insurrection, 91 

Gallatin fiunily, 2; prominence in 
Genora, 2 ; mHitsoy reputation, 2 ; 
interest in all ito members, 8; on 
oligarchic side in Genevese politics, 
10; alarmed at report of Gallatin's 
death, 27 ; Tisited by Gallatin in 
1814, 826 ; claims Boman descent, 
886 n. 

Gallatin, Frances, marries B. K. Ste- 
vens, 371 : Lafayette's letter of con- 
gratulation to, 371 ; considered "a 
beauty " at French court, 372. 

Gkinatfan, Jamea, acoompanies his fa- 
ther to Bnrope, 301. 

GaUatin, Jean, father of Albert Galla- 
tin, 2; his death, 2. 

GaUatin, P. H., guardian of Albert, 
10 ; his UndnesB on Gallatin's de- 
parture for America, 11 ; promises 
to aid him, and forwards letters of 
recommendation, 11. 

Gallatin, Sosanne Yaodsoet, grand- 
mother of Gallatin, her character, 
7; friend of Frederick of Hesse- 
Oassel and of Yoltairek 7 ; confarol- 
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Hag qiixlt of Cunfly, 8 ; qnmrrala 
with Albert ov«r Us nf umI of • 
HawJOT ooimnliriop, S, 

Gwnbtor, Lord, on BnglUh peaoe 
oomminioii, 816. 

Oardnor, John U, at fr — ■ tio do oon- 
▼entlon,241. 

Qeaet, Bdmond C, ofltet of his in> 
tempennoo on putlea, 67 ; marrlM 
dJMightor of 0«orge Clinton, 102; 
aids Democratic lodetiae, 102 ; oon- 
demned by FMtonUsts, 184. 

Gonera, place of Chdletin fainOy fai, 
2; edttcation in, 2, 8; religloaa 
spirit of, 8 ; • neort ot f orelgnere, 
4; politioel dtoation in, 6, 7, 10; 
parties in, 10; raTolntions in, 20, 
861 ; govemmeut of, 88 ; Tisited by 
Gallatin, 82S, 826; colonisation 
from, planned by Gallatin, 861. 

Genera Academy, studies of CkOlatln 
bi,2,8; his friends at, 4, ft. 

Garmans, in Pennsylvania, oppose 
improrement of education, 45. 

Gerry, BIbridge, on French mission, 
139; remaina to negotiate loan, 152. 

GIbbs, , mamber of Ethnological 

Society, 879. 

Gilbert, Bsekiel, on Committee on 
Finance, 107. 

Giles, William B., Bepnblican leader 
in debate, his character, 100, 188; 
bitterly oppoees address to Wash- 
faigton, 128, 129 ; in debate on rela- 
tions with France, 186; losaa lead- 
ersbip to Gallatin, 140. 

Gllman, Nicholas, on Committee on 
Finance, 106. 

Giiard, Stephen, assists Gallatin to 
iloat loan, 218, 214; his reasons, 
269. 

Goderloh, Lord, renews oonTention of 
1815 with Gallatin, 847. 

Goldberg, — , Dutch commissioner 
to make commercial treaty, 834. 

Goodhue, Jonathan, at free-trade oom- 
▼ention of 1831, 241. 

Goodhue, , member of **The 

Club," 367. 

Goodrich, Chaoncy, in Oem g r e a s , 99 ; 
in debate on foreign relations, 148 ; 
on xeeolution to punish foreign oor- 
,156. 



Goulbunk, Henry, on Bnglish poaea 
commission, 316 ; informed of Ameii- 
loan request for instructions, 818 ; 
told by Castlereagh and LiTerpool 
to moderate his demands, 319 ; pro- 
tests against aooeptaace of Indian 
article, 821. 

GrenyiUe, Lord, sands FMichet letter 
to Waahington, 103; conneetioo 
with Jay treaty, 117, 360 ; hia pro- 
position to Pinckney, 134. 

Griswold, Boger, attacks Gallatin's 
account of shiking fund, 65 ; leader 
of Federalists in House, 96, 133; 
replies to GaUadn in debate on 
treaty power, 113 ; his collldon with 
Lyon, 141 ; on doctrine of obecka, 
143 ; on bill to punish f ordgn cor- 
raqrandenoe, 166 ; on Senate bOl to 
require annual flnanclal reports, 
161. 

Gunboats, Jefferson's scheme for, 
288; origin of his idea, 288; op- 
posed by GaUatin, 289. 

Gumey, , in FOmujlvania lagis- 

hrfiure, 183. 

Hals, , introduction to his work 

on Indians written by GaUatin, 380. 

Hamilton, Alexander, his career com- 
pared to that of GaUatin, 28, 32; 
amends excise law, 62; demands 
punishment of Pittsburgh leaders 
of opposition, 63, 54 ; drafts procla- 
mation against them, 64 ; attacked 
by GaUatbi hi Senate, 64; depre- 
cates demand for minute informa- 
tion, 64, 65; submits plan for 
cmdiing insurgents, 76, 77 ; impa- 
tient at deUy, writes as "TnUy" 
adTOcating punishment, 87 ; accom- 
panies army to Pittsburgh, 88 ; in- 
restigates insuirection, 90; falls to 
find indictment against GhOLitfai, 
90 ; diaewades troopo from riolenoe, 
92 ; resigns from Tr ea su ry, 97 ; con- 
tinues to lead party, 99 ; stoned in 
defending Jay treaty, 103 ; letters 
of Wdcott to, complaining of Be- 
publican opposition, 126, 164 ; at- 
tends Congress as general, 166; his 
Influmce on goyemment, 168, 169; 
leriew of Us oazeer hi the I^aasuzy, 
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174-176; his yliM In Ustory, 176; 
hto enmity to Gallatdn, 179; stteoki 
of OftUatin upon his •yitom, IM, 
186; hiflrenuraoqnrtemnMinteinod 
17 GiOlaldn, 218, 234 ; and reifaiMtad 
by Demoento in 1813, 236; hJa re- 
port on pnblio Imda, 237, 238 ; Ui 
of Tr e Mm ry Depart- 
248; hie flnanfliel reports, 
246; on Bank of North Amexloa, 
248 ; his report on national bank, 
260,261. 

Handlton, J. C, aoooaea ChJlatfai of 
eowardioe in Whlskej BebeUion, 
84. 

Harper, Bobert Goodloe, leader of 
Federalists in House, 98, 138; 
noonoes oall for Jay trsaty papers 
as onoonstltational, 111, 112 ; okMs 
argoment on Federalist side, 114 
reoogniaes Gallatin as leader of Be- 
poblioaas, 116; in debate on rela- 
tions with France, 134, 136 ; oalled 
a "bnivler** by Gallatin, 140; 
mores HV^prlation for f ordgn in- 
terooorse, 141 ; his share in debate, 
142, 146; introdnoes bill to sos- 
pend interoo o rse with F^ranoe, 161 ; 
altercation with Gallatin over Allen 
Bin, 162; on resolution to furnish 
foreign oocrespondenoe, 166 ; on 
Senate bill to retpnire annual flnan^ 
oial reports, 161. 

Harraid College, girea Ckdlstin per- 
mission to teaoh Frenoh, 17; Us 
connection with, 18 ; gires GaUatin 
eertifloate, 18. 

Hassler, Ferdinand Budolph, super- 
intendent of coast many, 290. 

Hawks, , member of Ethnologieal 

Society, 379. 

Henry, Patridk, recommends Gallatin 
to oountj siufeyor and commb^ 
sions him to locate lands, 24 ; ad- 
Tises Ckdlstin to go West, predicts 
success, 29. 

Henry, Prof. Joseph, letter of Gallatip 
to, on Squier and DaTis*s ** Andent 
Monuments,** 879. 

Hlllhouse, James, Federalist hi Oon- 
g r ess, 99 ; on committee on flnanoe, 
107. 

HoUand, vain attempt to sign oomr 



maidal treaty with, 884; arbttrataa 
northeast boundary, 847, 849; ite 
dedsion rejected, 849. 
House of Bepreeentstfves, leaders of, 
hi 1796, 98-100 ; debate fai, over con- 
duct oif Wadiington*s administr»« 
tion, 104-106 ; appobits Committee 
on Finance, 106, 107 ; debate fan, on 
principle of appropriations, 106, 
109; motion of liTfai^jston to call 
for papers in Jay treaty bring* on 
debate on treaty power, 109-114; 
■sserts right to withhold appropria- 
tloos, 116 ; considers foreign treaties 
separately, 118 ; debatee Jay treaty, 
118-121 : TOtes to cany treaty hito 
effect, 121 ; but condemns it, 121 ; 
refuses to adjourn on Washington's 
birthday, 126; adopts address oom- 
pUmentuy to Washington, 129; 
new members In fifth Congrees, 
132; debatee Piesldenrs message 
on relations with France, 183-136'; 
▼otes to support administration, 
136; considers measures of defense, 
137; impeaches Blount, 188 ; enter- 
tained fay Adams, 140; encounter 
in, between Lyon and Griswold, 141 ; 
debate in, on foreign missions, 141, 
142; on relation of ezeontlTe to 
Congress, 142-147 ; rejeoto amend- 
ment to abolish foreign missions, 
147; debatee war with France, 148; 
reqoeets Prealdsnt to furnish cor- 
respondence of envoys to Aanee, 
148; reoelTes Z T Z dlspatchss, 
149 ; altercation fai, between GaUa- 
tin and Allen, 160; passes Allen 
Bill, 162 ; message of Adams to, on 
resumption of dlplomatio inter- 
course with F^rance, 162; passes 
bOl abrogating treaty with Fkance, 
164; debatee and passes bffl to 
punish foreign correspondence, 166, 
166; debatee and passes bills to 
fsTor Frenoh West Indies, and pun- 
ish Spanish and Dutch ports, 166, 
167; refuses to repeal Sedition Act, 
167; new members in sixth Con- 
grees, 168; replies to President's 
address, 168; refuses to repeal Se- 
dition Law, 160; passes bill to sus- 
pend faiterooorse with France, 160^ 
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160 ; YOlM ft BMdal tolVnztoii, IGO ; 
to Miwnd Wonign Intar- 
Aot, 100, ISlidfllMitat Mid 
psMM teiafta bm to nqnire huumI 
Trammiy zvporti, 161; refnaet to 
ooatfamaaop-lateroo ii iiei 162 ; afiin 
r^jMti UU to MBMid Sedition Aot, 
162; i»ftplii70db7CtaIUtinin,167, 
168; iBT«itlgatw Woloott** bmb- 
■CWBont of TreMiury, 1T7. 

Howell, Bloheid, leede New Stntfj 
mffitift afirfBflt Wliiakoy Bebemon, 
88. 

Hninboldt, Bem AleTMider rtm, 
Aided in itody of pteeioui motali 
in Ameiioe bj Gallatin, 278, 874, 
881 ; bring! Laf«yette*iletter to Gal- 
latin, 815 ; meete Gallatin In Waah- 
815; ipeaka of Oidlatin*! 
,» 826; kttar to 
881. 

Hnabanda, HenuB, 
on reaohitioiia of PwUnaon's Wmxj 
meetinf, 80. 

HiukiaKm, WUliaiB, on 
847. 



T, Gallatin*! opinion of, 
122 ; ita abindonment by *»g'»*«^ 
Indited on b7 Honioe, 806; re- 
foaed oonaldention Ifj Wnghnd, 
822, 827, 886, 847. 
Indiana, lelatlona of Gallatin with, at 
]Iaohiaa,15; trading poati with, op- 
poaed \ry Galhitin, 108; WaTue'a 
tvMty with, 117, 118; danger (tf 
WW with. In 1796, 120, 121 ; Gall*- 
tin's opInlOB of, 122; Inflwmoe of 
ChOteau Of«r, 287; for trade of 
Aator with, 288 ; propoaala of Eng- 
land ooBoerning,in treaty of Ghent, 
817, 819, 821 ; stodlea of GaUatin 
eonoeming, 878^878 ; the Canadian 
Indiana, 873; tribea of, ftlaaaffled 
bgr Jeflenon, 874; "Bynopela of 
Indian Tribea** by Gallatin, 874; 
▼ooabolariea ooUeoted by Gallatin, 
875, 876; gtodies of Da Fonoean 
eonoeming, 877; repabUoation of 
GaUatin'a •* Bynopaia,** SH; hia 
eaaay on Indian driUnWon, 880; 
hia introdnotion to Hale*a work on, 
880. 



Inghaai, Itennel D., leport of GeO^ 
tin to, on gold and aiHer, 268. 



aobeme f or, 2M, 290 ; mgedbyj 

faraon, 226, 227, 290 ; f 

of Jeflbnon, 227. 
Iriah, petition agd 

157. 
bring, Waahlngton, daacilbee 

Gallatin's nannexe and i 

863, 864 ; daaoribea i 



jAxmaoK, Anmaw, TOtea agafaiat oon- 
pUmentaiy addieai to Waahington. 
129; hia appearanoe deaerlbed by 
Gallatin, 129 n. ; ordora lenunral of 
depoaita, 970; Gallatin*^ opinion 
of, 270, 865; o oc nplea IVnaaiiohl, 
886; refnaeato appoint Gallatin to 
ytenehniiatifln,849; oandidafcafor 
piealdeBt in 1821, 866 ; defBated for 
preoldent 1^ Adama, 868; hia idea 
of party, 869; GaUatin'a opinion of, 
860; ohameter of Ua preaideiwy, 
860. 

JackaoB, F. J., his mlaaion to United 
8tatoa,296. 

Jay, John, aaked bj Jttttntm lot bi- 
formatioB oonoeming Gellatin, 27; 
diafta letter for New York Conven- 
tion oallfaig for a new oou fe uU cn, 
87 n.; bunt in eOgy after hia 
treaty, 108 ; his porpose in making 
treaty, 117; aaid by BbsOald to 
have doped GranrOle, 117; Ua 
warning renuvk to Randolph dnr* 
ing negotiations, 118; attatdEed by 
Gallatin, 119. 

Jay , William, meniber of *• The Chds** 
866. 

J«y treaty, ratified, 102 ; made pnbUo 
by Kaaon, 108 ; popular (Usaatlsfan- 
tion with, 106, 116 ; asnt to Hooaa, 
109; oondenined in ftigtand, 117; 
debate orer, 118-121. 

Jefferaon, Thomas, in behalf of GeDft* 
tin faaiOy writea to Jay for Infor- 
mation oonoeming Albert GaOatin, 
27; oo un ter ai gna Waahington*a pro- 
elamation agafaiat exdae rioter^ 
64; retiree from oaUnet, 97, 99; 
lupture with HJaiBfltOB^ 99; fmbnad 
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with Fmeh prindpte, 102; ildl- 
eulBd M » Mu-oulotte, 104 ; inflii* 
enoe cioinpialniil of bj W61oott| 
137; teiMtomodtfiitsUttoniMiof 
BepablteHM, 128; GftUatin known 
to be in hii wiManflo, 188; eom- 
platan of wwkiMM of Ocngf, 
188; viAbla to hifliwnoe 8«nato, 
180 ; kMM taito for FNnoh allfauioe, 
189; thinks BadttloB Bill afanod at 
8a]latfa^ 1S3; pvaia«i OaUatin'a 
oomafe, 168 ; reoelTaa tio vote with 
Bun, 188 ; probablj makaa haisain 
with VMoialirti, 164; his faMzpU. 
nbmiaalaii to Smith, 164; 
187 ; fat trinmTirato with 
Madiaon and OaUatfaa, 168; rapM- 
aanta aodal aqoali^, 189 ; Ua aog • 
gaaHoni en oofaiaga, 172 ; vgea Gal- 
latin to aooapt Traianry Dapart- 
BMDt, 17fr-180; latter to Maoon, 
188 ; angiaationa of Gallatfai to, on 
^**'»*»^' poUoy* 106; not a psao- 
tteal itetaiinan, 188; doaa not eon- 
anltoabfaiataaawho]a,188; lattara 
ot GaDatin to, on flnanoea, 189, 198, 
201, 208, 216; anmmoni Ooofreai 
to xatifjr Looldana porehaaa, 198; 
faOaction halpad bj ifaianoaa and 
Looidana tiaa^, 197, 196, 228; 
vgaa QaUatin to retain poat vntO 
eitfaiotion of debt, 906; widiaa la- 
duotion of army and nary, 220; ad- 
vooataa applloatlon of a uri i lBa to 
intamal impiovamant, 226; in ao 
doinf abandona Ida prfaMlplaa, 227 ; 
dateato bank, 288, 261, 280; peo- 
poaaa fanpraottoaUa aconomlaa in 
Ttaaaory Department, 244 ; aaggaate 
iaaoa of paper money, 264; anabaa- 
dnwmamt of repdbilean prinolplee, 
266; introduoea new prinelplea of 
admfaiiatntion taito 



2T9; oppoaea GaPathi'a oiril aarrioa 
oircalar, 281 ; propoaea to 611 one 
half of oflleea with parUaana, 282 ; 
aobmita draft of annnal maangeto 
oabinet, 288; objeeto to appofaitfaig 
a woman to oflloa, 288 : laok of ija- 
teot fai hia oabiMt, 284; doea not 
oooaolt Gallatin on miUtaij mat- 
trn, 284; agreea wtfch Oallatfai'a 
▼low on aogwiritiop of taiiUiwy, 



286; advlaad by Gallatfai oonoam- 
ing Loidafama treaty, 286 ; vnf ortDF 
nato fai ehoioe of politioal mofehoda, 
286; friMidly with Doane, 286; 
pramiaea to prateot Aator, 288; hia 
fQnboataelieaie,288,280; origin of 
hia Tiawa on gunboata, 288; Ua 
plan of internal improremanta, 290 ; 



291; wiahee amandmenta to Oon- 
atitotlon, 291 ; adTiaed by Gallatfai 
not to raty on "general weUkre*' 
elaoae of Oonatitiitlon, 291 ; ahlrkB 
leeiMmailiHHj of deciiion with ra- 
gard to SngUih policy, 291, 292 ; 
nxged by Gallatin to enforoe non- 
intoreoorae, 293; oalla Gallatin 
afaleat man fai admfaiiatration azeept 
liadiaoii, 298; regard of Gallatlii 
for, 800 ; hia lore for GhOlatfai, 800 ; 
letteiB of Gallatfai to, on reputa- 
tion of United Btatea fai Bnrope, 
827 ; on Franoe, 827, 828 ; latter of 
Gallatfai to, on difBoolty of with- 
drawal from poblio aerrioe, 829; 
rejoioea in Gallatin^a aooeptanoe of 
mrenoh miaiion, 881 ; Ida opinloii 
of Lonia XYIIL, 881; ralationa 
with da Tkaoy, 881 ; aup por to Craw- 
ford for praoidan^, 866; faTOia 
atato righta, 886 ; doea not ^ppveot- 
ate deoay of hia party, 866; on non- 
aaetarlan education, 868; hia ra- 
marka on Indlanain '* Notea on Tir- 
gfada,** 874 ; on Waahington*a atarang 
paaaiona, 888 n. 

Jobannot, — ^ ednoated at Cknorm, 
4,17. 

Johnaton, — — , member of **I1ia 
Ofaib,*'8e6. 

Joneo, William, aaeretarj of navy, 
812. 

Knr, OHuraiLLon Jauh, member of 

«*ThaOhib,*'866. 
Xing, Gharlee, member of **Tlia 

01nb,'*867. 
Xing, Bafoa, realgna miarfon to XBg- 

land, 842; tone of hia oorreapond- 

enoa,8l6. 
Kfadooh, nanda, adoeated at Genera, 

4; latter to, given by Mile. Fletat to 
11. 
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Ktakpaferiok, Major, daiandi Unttod 
Btetaa manhftl in Wliiak^y Inrar- 
f«fltfon,88; Ids tern tantbjiiot- 



in«nt to pro-Frendi moliitioii, ISS. 
Knoac, Hairy, r«dfnt from War De- 

paxtniaiit, 97< 
Koodiiiko, bis nsphow balpad bj Oal- 

l«Uii,872. 
Kramor brothMs, in hndna ai with 

Oal]atin,60. 

hAMMf pQblie, in VmamfUwoik, 46; 
sugfeafeioiis of CkUatin aa to im- 
profvd mafehoda of aala, 122, 128; 
bow aoqidrad, 287; aalaa andar 
Hamaton and anoooaaon, 288 ; or- 
ganisation of aaka bj GaUatin, 288, 
288,287. 

JjuA apaeolation, in Ybrginia, 20, 21, 
21, 861 ; in Obio, 882. 

Lafa^vtta, ICarqnia do, bia mottmea 
for aiding oolonlaa, 9; bia fmpria- 
ooBMnt, 102 ; aa^ad by gonboota in 
1781,288,289,871; nigad by Oall*- 
tin to belp mediate between XBg- 
land and United Btatea, 813; urges 
emperor of Boada to exert peraooal 
inflnanoe witb England, 815 ; aenda 
letter to Qallatin, 816; letter of 
Gallatin to, on Frenoh gOTemment, 
828; Tisits PennaylTania, 864; en- 
tertained by Lafiiyetto at Filfliid- 
sbip Hill, 866 ; bis part in Benriu- 
tion of 1830, 370, 871, 872; inter- 
ested in marriage of Oallatin'a 
dangfator, 871 ; letter to GaDatin, 
871,872. 

La Ftfrooae, meeto Gallalin at Ma- 
obiaa, 16 ; later meeta bim in Boa- 
ton, 16. 

Lanms, Jobn, ednoated at Genera, 4. 

La Tengeanoe, o^itored by Constella- 
tton, 160. 

Lawrenoe, William B., giraa aneo- 
doto of Waabington and Gallatin, 
22; aooompaniea Gallatin to Eng^ 
land, 844 ; bis abiUty aa aeeratary, 
846 ; preaides at annireraary meet- 
ing of Hew TorkHistorioal floeiety, 
884. 

Lee, Henry, oonmaads 



WUihay BebeOlon, 88; raqolvaa 
oath of allegiance, 89; ovdara seis- 
ore of leaders, 90. 

Lee, Thomaa, fomder of Ohio eoei- 
pany,20. 

Lagialatare of PamaiylTania, ealls CoB- 
stltatloBal Conrantion, 40; GaUa- 
tin*a oaieer in, 46-47, 66, 60; i^ 
Jeete bai to improfe edaeatlon, 46 ; 
diaobargea paper numey and other 
debt, 46; eleeti GaUatin aamtor, 
47, 68 ; adopta reaofaitlona oondanm- 
faBgeidae, 48» 48 ; protoats ^afaM* 
to arm, 148; dl- 



and JeOaiaon, 168 ; GaOatfai'a flnm- 
dal report to, 188, 184; offen to 
take two mUliona of United Btatea 
bonda, 214; interferea to ragolato 
Bank of North America, 260 ; char- 
ters Bank of United Btatea, 271. 

Leopard, q^toiea Chasapaaka, 224. 

Leademier, M. de, fliea from Nova 
Bootia to Maobiaa, 14; weloomoa 
Ganatin, 14; on good tenu with 
Indiana, 16; attempt of Gallatin to 
obtain a penaton for, 30; letter of 
Gallatin to, 164 ; faitrodooea Galla- 
tin to Indiana, 8T8. 

Leademier, Wa^Mini ^/^ p ciiii n dna 
GaUatin to yUUk KaeUaa, 14. 

Ueren, Oomt, "P"— **" T«^Vitr*f*' at 
London, 808; bia friendship with 
GaUstLD,848. 

I4nooin, Levi, views on mioonst i to» 
tionaUty of aoqniiing territory, 286. 

Livermore, B. 8., on oommittee to 
oonaider GaUalin*a eUglbOity to 
Benato,61. 

liTerpool, Lord, adTiaad \j OasUe- 
reagh to moderate bia demands, 
819; doea ao for fear of healing 
dissensions, 819 ; aooepta 
of Indian question, 3ZI ; 
resolTss to proseonto war Tlgor- 
oosly, 821 ; abandona dalm to ter- 
ritory and admito defeats, 322; 
letter of Oastloreagb to, 826; death, 
847. 

liiringstOB, Bdward, prominent Be- 
pablioan fai Gongraaa, 100 ; bis pre- 
oodty, 100; ealla f or f 
for Jay, 109, UO; votea 
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to 

JngtOD, 129; attacks Adama*t ior- 
«ign policy, 135, 196 ; prennts pe- 
tltioiui agatnat Ailen and Bedition 
Lawa, 167. 

LiTingatoD, Robert B., anangaa terma 
of Locdalana paiohaae, 103. 

Lorillard, Jacob, at free trade oonTeii- 
tbm, 1831, 241. 

Loring, Captain, feakea Oallatin to 
America, 11. 

Loda XYI., executed, 66^ 

Lonia XYIII., Jefleraan*a opinion of, 
881; givea audience to Gallatin, 
832 ; his intimacy with Oallatin and 
Idaaarcaam, 832. 

Loolaiana, financial effect of ita pnr- 
ehaae, 192, 198, 195, 196, 222 ; effect 
of ita aoquialtlon on Bngland, 224 ; 
oonatitational qneation inrolTed, 
286, 286; occupation of, arranged 
by Oallatin, 286, 287. 

Lynn, Mary, keepa boarding-hooae in 
Pbiladelphia, 19. 

lyon, ICattbew, his oolUsion with 
Oriswold, 141 ; defended by Oalla- 
tin, 141. 

MAflmAB, expedition of Oallatin to, 
14, 15; life at, 16, 16, 17. 

Macon, Kathanael, Totes against oom- 
pUmentaiy address to Waahington, 
129; aids Oallatin in sixth Oon- 
greis, 169; mores repeal of Sedi- 
tion Law, 159; oppoees non-inter- 
oourae with France, 169, 100 ; let- 
ter of Jefferson to, 182 ; letter to 
Nicholson, 293 ; tries to pass Nav- 
igation Act against English and 
French de cree s, 296 ; on decay of 
democratic prindplee in 1824, 866, 
868. 

Madison, James, seoores adoption of 
ten amendments, 40; abandons 
Federalists through JeiIer8on*s in- 
fluence, 99; leads Bepnblicana in 
Honse, 100; weakness fai debate, 
100 ; drafts address to Washington, 
106; on Committee on Finance, 
106; adToeatea bill to establlah 
tradifav posts with Indians, 106; 
mores to amend call for Jay pa- 
pers, 111 ; interpcets treaity power 



in Constitiition in Jay treaty de- 
bate, 113, 116; attaoka Jay treaty, 
118; influence complained of by 
Wolcott, 127 ; not reSlected to Coup 
gresB, 133; hie inexplicable sub- 
mission to Smith, 164 ; in triumvi- 
rate with Jefferson and Chdlatin, 
168; his weakness as flnander, 179; 
summons Congress, 206; anxious 
to CTade responsibility for peace 
or war, 206; communications on 
flnanoe from Oallatin, 212, 269 ; Us 
indecision as to flnancial situation, 
230 ; does not accept Oallatin'a re- 
signation, 281; realises indispen- 
saUenees of Oallatin to him, 281; 
agreea with Oallatin as to minute 
appropriations, 216; vetoes bill to 
incorporate national bank, 266; 
signs a ssoond bill, 266; his in- 
consistency, 266; urged by Galla- 
tb to restore specie payment, 267 ; 
opposes Oallatin*s ciril serrioe dbt- 
oular, 281 ; not superior on oonsti- 
tuttonal poinU to OaUatin, 284; 
refuses to s up por t Aster's plsns, 
288; consults with Oallatin on in- 
angnral address, 294; forced by 
senators to abandon plan to make 
Oallatin seeretary of state, 294, 
296; unable to control party, 296; 
tevora England as against France, 
296; fails to support Oallatin, his 
inwrmsable weakness, 296; com- 
pelled to chooae between Smith and 
ChOhitin, 297 ; efforts of Duane to 
poison his mind against Oallatin, 
297; not qpialifled to be a war pre- 
sident, 296, 299; sends OaUatfai on 
Russian mission with leaye of ab- 
aence, 299; i^points Duane adju- 
tant-general, 299; continues on 
good terms with Oallatin, 800 ; ac- 
cepts TCnglish offer of direct negoti- 
ation, 812 ; appoints a new commis- 
sion, 312 ; intends Oallatin for head 
of commission, 312 ; namea OaOatln 
minister to France, 326; ♦■i»*«v^ 
by Oallatin, 827 ; leaTse him at lib- 
erty to decide, 329; offers Oalla- 
tin secretaryship of treasury, 330; 
favon Crawford for presidency, 
366. 
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MAl«dMrb6t, G. O. d« L. 4a, hii oonr- 
age oompiind to that of GaUatLn, 
84. 

''MMiifert Dertbiy," GiOlirfte'i opln- 
ion of , 3B2, 868. 

Kwie Antoinotto, oxoented, 66. 

Mawhall, Jmum, wjpnmaata Wmjtftbt 
Ooonty in «itl-«zoiM pfoeeadliifi, 
n, 02, 66 ; Jobii Bxttdfoid la eaOliig 
out milttU, 70; hta reaolatloiw at 
FarUiMoii'a Fany maeHiig ^mip- 
provad by Qallatin, 78, 79; with- 
draws tham, 80 ; on ooniinHitaa to 
oonfar with Unitad Btataa oonunia- 
aionon, 81. 

Karahall, John, offan Gallatia a 
plaoa in hk ofltoa, 29; on Freneh 
miarion, 189, 168 ; alaotad to Oon- 
gran, 168; annoonoaa daatti of 
Waahington, 168; dnwa nply to 
Adaina*a addnaa, 168. 

Haaon, B. T., makaa Jay traaty pob- 
Uo,108. 

Mathawi, Bar. Mr., mambar of 
«*IhaGhib,**867. 

Hayar, mambar of Sthnologkal Bod- 
aty,a79. 

XcOlanaehaa, Blair, ehairman of 
aatt-Fadaralift Ckmfaranoa, 88; fala 
nltra-damooratio ramarka to Ad- 
ama,188. 

MoDofla, Ctaocga, aatlmataa proAta 
of bankara on atata bank oirouhk- 
tlon,268. 

IfrKaan, Iliomaa, in Pann^lTania 
Oonatitational ConTontion, 48 ; aog- 



far with Whiakay inanrganta, 77; 

aakad to ptaTant dTil war in 1800, 

166. 
Mdljma, Lonia, xaporta axtinotion of 

national dabt, 269. 
XoTIokar, , mambar of "The 

Glnb," 866. 
Mazioo, war wUh, Ga]latin*a opfailon 

of, 862. 
Wddlaton, Hanry, at free tmda eon- 

vantlon of 1831, 941. 
IDflUn, Thomaa, fai Fsnn^^Tanla Oon- 

atitntional OonTantion, 48; dapra- 

oatea naa of f oroa agalioat Whiakay 

Babamon, 77 ; aommona lagialatnra 

and obtaina anthoti:^ to amploy 



mHitia, 88; aoooaada by 
tntlnanoa in filling ranka, 88. 
Mirabaan, Ylooaita da, triand of Dn- 



treaty of Ghant, 822, 828 ; in 1818^ 



Mitohall, B. L., on 1 
aldar GaUatin'a aliglblUty to flan- 
ata,<l. 

Monroa, Jamaa, preaantt flag to 
Frenoh OonTantion, 182; amngaa 
tarma of Looiaiann pnTfthaaa, 198; 
aopphmta Smith aa aaorataiy of 
■tata,296, 296; on nuwiaiHj of ra> 
nonoiation of limwaaimnil in traaty 
of paaoa, 806; aakad by GaOitlB 
for futhar Inatmotiona, 806; ra- 

811; aakad by 
for anthortty to 
traat in any plaoa, 814 ; wainad by 
GaUatfai of Ei«]iah war plam, S18, 
817,818; oomnmaioationaof Oall*. 
tin to, doling Mgotiationa, S19; 
vgaa Oallatin not towfthdnwfrom 
pnblio aarrioa, 829; iqipolnta Ad- 
ama aaoratary of atata, 884; giraa 
GaUatin laava of abaanoa, 841; 
vgaa him to return to nanoa, 841. 
M o nt gomary, John, oonnaotad by 
marriage with Gallatin, 60, 60. 



with GaUatin, 840; aoeeaedad by 

Ohateaobrland, 840. 
Moora, —— , member of **I1ie Gfads" 

866. 
Morean, Ganaial Jean IHetoir, oaiear 

in Amerioa and I^anoe, 806 ; I 

GaUatfai of emparor*a : 

and wama him of 

naoy, 808; raply of Gallatin, 809; 

hia death, 810, 81L 
Morgan, Daniel, leada mHitln ^afaMt 

Whiakay Beballion, 88, 88. 
Morria, Gooremavr, ■anbbed by 

Waahfa«ton for fnniUarity, 28; hia 

praoooity oomparad to Gallatin*^ 

82; a nggaat a daoimal qratem, 172. 
Morria, Bobert, reoeiTae drafta for 

GaUattn,28; in Unitad Btataa Son. 

ate annoQnoea intaotioo of naefcnl* 

ityOB qvaotlon of GaUatin'a aUgl- 
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bfflty, <n; UA Totot agynit It, 
68 n. ; Us rank m flnandar, 170- 
178; plMM Bank of Horth Amoioa, 
2(8, 218; bays land of CMlatin, 
861 ; Mttlea with GiaiAtin, 862 ; Itib 
and la Impriaooad, 862. 

Mono, k member of *<TlM Club,'* 

867. 

Morton, l>r., member of TJMmotoglcal 
Soelety, 879. 

HnUenberg, IMbrlok A., defeated 
for speaker bj Deyton, 96; giTsa 
oaatinf Tote fat fisvor of Jay treaty 
apinropriatlons, 121. 

IfQIler, Jehaan Todi, teaehaa QaUatfai 
Uatory, 8* 

Hurray, William Tana, prominent 
Federalist in House, 99 ; on flnanoe 
oommittee, 106 ; deniea diaeratioD- 
ary power of Hooae over Jay treaty* 
110. 

Vatt, oppoaed by GaUatfa^ 128, 12ft, 
180, 187, lff7, 186, 188 ; bia oonne 
defended, 216; gviboat aoheme, 

Veaaaiiode, Ooont, leaTaa Boaelan 
foreign aHaira fai ohaige of Boman- 
aofl, 80ft; toabiUty of Omwford to 
aeoore audience with, 816. 

Hew Xn^aad, aopporta Adams in 
1800, 168; refoaea to anpport popu- 
lar loan, 212, 218; plana diaunion, 
218; hoards spede, 260, 261; op- 
poaaa embargo, 296; tta see e a wi on 
hoped for by Xngland, 818. 

Hew York, oalla for a aeoond Federal 
CkmTention, 86, 87; BepubUoan in 
1800,168. 

Sew York dty, first visit of CWOatin 
to, 18 ; abandoned by Oongreea for 
Philadelphia, 47; proteaU agafaiat 
Jay treaty, 103; aetOement of Oal^ 
latin in, 865, 866; aoeial life in, 
866-868; attempt of CMktin toea^ 
tabliah » uniTonity in, 868, 869. 

New York Histocioal Sooiety, preal- 
deney of Gallatin, 882; Ida 
rai addreaa to, 882-88ft; oelebia- 
tion of ita fortieth 



Nieholaa, John, Bepubliam kader in 



Houae, 100 ; on treaty power, lU ; 
aupporta Gallatin in adToeating q>e- 
eiflo appropriations, 180; 



18ft ; in debate on French relaHona, 
136; desires to limit ezecutlTe 
through power over nipropriatloaa, 
148; aids Gallatfai hi sixth Oon- 
gress, 169 ; opposes non-interoouree 
with France, 169 ; reeisto supposed 
eneroeohment of Senate on House, 
161; confers with Jefferson and 
Gallatin on election of 1800, 164. 

meholson family, connected by buv- 
rlage with GaBatfai, 69. 

Nicholson, Hannah, marriea Gallatin, 
69 ; deacribed by him, 69 ; her rela^ 
tkma to her huaband, 69 ; letters of 
Gallatin to, 138, 180; unhappy in 
Fayette County, 180 ; her property, 
868; unlit for ft-ontier life, 363; 
her succees in Washington society, 
863, 864 ; her deeth, 886, 887. 

mkdiolson, Oommodore Jamea, fatiier- 
fairlaw of Gallatfa^ his family, 69; 
▼lalted by Gallatin after marriage, 
60; onGallatfai's political modera- 
tion, 188; commands gunboats in 
Lafayette's campaign of 1781, 871. 

Nicholson, James Witter, In bu s faaess 
with Gallatin, 60. 

Nicholson, Joseph H., letter of Galte- 
tin to, on war revenue, 22ft; fur- 
nished by Gallatfai with questions 
to aak hfanseU, 246 ; letter of Macon 
to, 298. 

Non-importation, dlAcnlty of en- 
foroement in 1774, 298; enforced 
byGenatb>fa>1806,298. 

Norris, Uaao W., at free tmde eon- 
241. 



Oddb, .takes shares faiGallatfai's 

land scheme, 861. 
Ohio Company, ita ftnrmation and 

]aad8,20. 
Oregon queatloD, discussion oter, in 

1818, 836; discussed fat 1826, 848; 

determinstion of Adama not to give 

way in, 846 ; Joint oooupation of, oon- 

tfaraed, 847; Tiews of Gallatfai on, 

861. 
Otia, Harriaon Gray, eleeted to Con- 
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tion, laS; on niolatioD to 

lOlWUll OORMpOIKMn06y 166 1 x^ 

porti fa-rattlgattoa of Woloott*t 
i of Troirory, 177. 



Tamaua. Oohouh, iU 

842; ralMkn to, dodlMd tifrOidlft- 

ttii,842. 
pRpor monojt Uii ^""^ wa g gMtod by 

J«ff«noii, 964; ChdlatiB's opinion 

of, 268,277. 
Pteldi, DftTid, Mrirti GttUatfn to 

float loan, 213, 214; hia Toaanni, 

269,200. 
Plukar, Joilah, aoMndi naolntton to 

pnnlah f otaign o o rraipondanoa, 166 ; 

offara raaolntlon to aaand non-in- 

taroouaa, 160. 
FMqidor, M., nagotiatea with OaOa- 

tin, 837; paoiftad 1^ GaOatin aftor 

aaisnra of ApoUon, 838. 
Fatten, John, on Committoa en fl- 

nanoa, 107. 
Feabody, Gaoifa, at frae trad* eon- 

▼antion of 1831, 241. 
Pandleton Sodaty of Vliginia, adopti 

aacaa ri on naolntiona, 116. 
Ponn, John, lattar to, givan OaOatin 

by Imdf Pann, 11. 
Pienn, Lady Juliana, givea Gallatin 

latter to John Fttm, 11. 
Pmna, propiiaton of PMmiylTania, 

edncatad at Oanara, 4. 
FauniylTania, ratiflaa fMlaral Oonati- 

totion, 86; movaBMnt in, to eaU a 

aaoond oonvantion, 87-40; adnoa* 

tion in, afforto of Gallatin to ia- 

prora, 46; oppoaition toaxoiaa in, 

48-66; Whlakoy RabaOion in, 67- 

06; popularity of Gallatta in, 66; 

ttoUwregardfaigilaTary, 140; pati- 

tiona againat Alien and Bedltien 

Acta, 157. 
Ftonoola, Ita aalnira by Jackaon, 886. 
Philadelphia, Tlatt of Gallatin to, 19, 

21; remoral of Ckmgraai to, 47; 

aodety in, 47, 48 ; angiy faaUng in, 

againat Whiak^ Inaometion, 92 ; 

protaafea againit J^y treaty, 108; 

patlttona legialatnra to repeal dhai^ 

tar of Bank of North Amerioa, 260 ; 




97. 
of 
gioal Sodaty, 879. 
Plotat, Mm 
tin, bar hJndnaaa, 2; ha 
taught by GaOatfai, 6; 
GaOatln fbr, 9; palnad 
tfak'a dapartnra, 11; ghrv Mm lat- 
ter to Unlo^ 11; aanda hia 
and aaooraa iiituiaal of Dr. 



Cooper, 17; hia fa^iratitoda toward, 

regretted by Gallatin, 20; anppeaM 

hia iyinra to write dm to niif ei^ 

tima,27;aeeaaeaOaIlatiB of indo. 

laneaandenmii,48,44. 
FIctet, , natmaltat. reteUra of 

Ga]]atfai,6w 
PlnokMy, Ohariae C, nfdaad laeep. 
by Franoa, 182; on 
ia9;n(tiina,15S; 
Cangreaa aa general, 166. 
Pinoknqrf Ihomaa, makae treaty with 

Spain, 117. 
Fttt, wniiam, hia prwsodty oompend 

toGanatfai*a,88. 
Folea, in New Toik, befriended by 

Ga]]atfai,872. 
PowcJD, WiDiani H.f Ui putiiait of 

GaDatin,886w 
r rea t o n ,Wimam 0., at fkaa trade oon- 
in 1881, ML 



QUAKBta, I 

general edneation, 46; pattHon 

againat aalrara of Ingiliva ilaTei, 
140. 



againat Whiak^ BabalHon, on 
groimd that only WaaUngton*a hi- 
fioenoe prerente dril war, 77 ; la- 
tiraa from oabinet, 97; danii«ia 
reputation by daellnga wlUi Fan^ 
diet, 108; raoMric of J^y to, dar- 
ing negotlatione with England, 118. 
Bandolph, John, elected to Ooogreo^ 
168; oppoeea no n -i utor uo m ae with 
Ftanoe, 160 ; op p oeea giTfng a gold 
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medal to Truxton, 160; •dvooates 
■boUtton of internal datiea, 221; 
complalna of want of aystem fa Jef- 
fteaon'a oaltinet, 284 ; on Ifadiaon'a 
weakneaa, 296; unfitted to lead a 
party, 86S. 

Benwlek, Jamea, letter of Mra. Irving 
to, on Mrs. Gallatin, 864 ; member 
of "The Club," 866. 

RepubUean party, ita origin, 07; ita 
leaders in House of Bepreeonta. 
tiTse in 1796, 90, 100; its attitude 
toward France and Berolution, 
101, 102; Imitates Jaoobins, 102; 



Washington's administration, 10^ 
106; attacks administration of 
Treasury, 106; asserts right of 
House to share in treaity power, 
110-114; leadership of Gallatin in, 
116, 128, 138, 160; attacks Jay 
treaty, 11^121 ; obJeoU to adjoum- 
ment on Waahington*s birthday, 
126; attacks Washington, 128; re- 
luctant to affront France, 138- 
186; opposes increase of foreign 
missions, 141-147; attacks Alien 
and Sedition Laws, 168; profits by 
popular dislike of Ihigland and of 
Alien and Sedition Laws, 168 ; gives 
equal vote to Jefleraon and Burr, 
163; its policy to resist any Feder- 
alist usurpation by force, 166; suo- 
oeas due to Ckdlatin's leadership, 
167,168; its share in building coun- 
try, 169 ; opposes intenuJ revenue, 
221 ; its principles vlohited by Jef- 
fenon in suggesting internal im- 
provements, 227 ; refuses to renew 
charter of bank, 281, 264; vio. 
lates principles in chartering second 
bank, 266; introduces new prin- 
ciples of administration into gov- 
ernment, 279; demands share of 
offices, 2Blf 282 ; refuses to confirm 
Gallatin for secretary of state, 294 ; 
factions in, under Madison, 296; 
incompetent to manage war, 298; 
lacks leaders after Gallatin, 866; 
its condition in 1824, 866; its ean- 
eus nominates Crawford and Gall»> 
tin, 867, 868 ; new developments oC, 
under Jackson, 858, 860, 860. 



Revenue, 218-288. See Finanoes. 

Ri^h 4^Hw i i Duo de, seeks irrplawaHftn 
from Gallatin of Amerioan sym- 
pathy for Bonaparte, 831; de- 
olares impoaslbllity of making full 
compensation for captures under 
Berlin and Milan decrees, 882; an- 
gered at Amerioan refusal to dis- 
miss an impudent postmaster, 833 ; 
on Jackson's seisure of Fans** 
oola, 886 ; urgea peace with Spain, 
886. 

Richmond, society in, 28, 24. 

Robinson, l>r., assocJato of Gallatin 
in founding American lEthnologioal 
Society, 879. 

Roohefottoauld, D'SnviUe, Duo de, 
obtains letters for Gallatfai from 
Franklin, 11. 

RoDas, Sophie Albertine, mother of 
Gallatin, 2; assumes husband's 
ahare in business, 2 ; death, 2. 

Romansoff, Count, alginates plan of 
Russian mediation, 804; dealings of 
Gallatin vrith, 807; renews offer 
of mediation, 806; givee Dallas let- 
ter to Count lieven, 810; thanked 
>y Gallatin, 312. 

Ross, James, appeals to Whiskey in- 
surgents not to use violence, 70 ; on 
to confer with insur- 
86. 

Rousseau, J. J., Gallatin's opinion of, 
6. 

Rug|^ Benjamin, letter of Gallatin 
to, accepting nomination for vice- 
president, 868. 

Rush, Richard, introduced to public 
life by Gallatin, 834 ; named minis- 
ter to Ei«land, 884; Joined with 
Gallatin to negotiat 
convention of 1816, 834, 836; i 
tary of Treasury, 842; tone of his 
oorrespondence, 84S. 

RnsseU, Jonathan, on peace oommia* 
sion, 812; arrivae at Gottenburg, 
813. 

Russia, offers to mediate between 
Bngland and United Stetea, 290; 
mission of Gallatin and Bayard to, 
299,801-812; refusal of Bnghmd to 
accept its mediation, 806, 307; deal- 
inga of GaOatin with Romansoff, 
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807, 806; tcimwb Ito oflir, 808, 
SU; dteplaMad wi«h noognitioii of 



Botbarf ord, John, <m oommttfeae to 
lidlflUn't allglbjlity to 
,61. 

Bntledgo, John, Jr., elMtod to Oon- 
groMflSSb 

BATAxr »■ YALoouum, hM dains 
•gainityixsiiiUs 19 ; maati Gall*- 
tin at Philadelphia and naea him aa 
interpreter, 19 ; foea with Gallatin 
to Bifthminid, 19; InteresU him in 
land ^peoidation, 21 ; JotawOaUatin 
in locating daima, 24. 

Boliooloraft, Henry R., momlMr of 
Bthnological Boolety, 879. 

Boott, Oeneral Winfleld, veqneated by 
Gallattai to aid in eoUaeting ethno- 
lofiflaldata in Hezico, 380. 

Boott, Thomaa, ftppeala to WUak^yfai- 
■ii^enla,70. 

Sedgwiok, Theodora, leader of Feder- 
aliate in Honaa, 96; on committee 
to draft addreea to Waaliington, 
106 ; on Committee on Finaooe, 106 ; 
ofEen reaolatJon to execute four 
IraatieB, 118; taoata Gallatin with 
inatigating WMak^ Rebellion, 124 ; 
elected apeaker, 168 ; at free trade 
conTontloo of 1831, 211. 

Sedition Law, copdemned 1^ Gallatin, 
162 ; petttiona agahiat, 167. 

Senate of United Btatea, eleetion of 
Gallatin to, 68; appolnta oommit- 
teea to conaider hia eligibility, 61, 
62; Totea to ezohide him, 62,68; 
preiudioed agalnat him by hia ac- 
tiona, 64, 66; ratiflee Jay treaty, 
102,103; yiddatoHoiieereganUng 
apedflo approprlatlona, ISO; oon- 
troUed by IMenOiate, 188; paaaea 
bill authorizing oonToys, 148 ; paaaea 
bill abrogating treaty with Fraaoe, 
164; amende Honae Bill to aoapend 
interocarae with France, 160; de- 
bate over ita bill to require an- 
nnal tceaaury repocta, 161; rati- 
flee oommerolal oonTentloa with 
Franoe, 162; etill contiolled ^y 
Federaliska, 178; tta hoetiUty to 
Gallatin, 181 ; refuaee to oonibrm hia 
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aapeaoeeomBimfc 
t,eonnMtad 



Senre, Henri, frianddiip with Gallatin, 
6 ; aaila with him for Ameiiea, 9; 
doi]«aia Boaton with GaUatin, 12- 
14; at Maohiaa, 14; e^|(q^a life in 
wfldecneoa, 16^ 17 ; retuna to Boa- 
ton, 17; taacfaea there, 19; Jdrn 
Gallatin and diaaolTaa parteerafa^ 
19 ; goea to Jamaica and diea, 19; 
hia debt anbeeqoently paid, 19; hte 
lettera to BadoUet, 26w 

Bewail, Bamnel, eleoted to Coogreaa, 
182. 

Bhaya*8 BebdUon, aa argument for 
Federaliat party, lOL 

BhelBeld, Locd, wkjb Jwj di^ed Oten- 
Tl]le,117. 

Sherman, J<rtm, on a ocouu U ag in 
Treaaory Department, 247. 

Biamondi, J. 0. L. Bimonde de, on 
paper money, 2T7 ; pcaieea Gallatin, 
826; letter of Gallatin to, 3801 

SitgreaToa, Samuel, Fedwallet hi Oon- 
grea^ 99; on oowmittoe to draft 
addreaeto Waahington, 106. 

BtoTory, readhitiona conoemfaig, hi 
Peuuytraaia kgidatara, 47 ; peti- 
tkma conoemiag, in O ou g r eas, 140; 
negotiationa ooooenBiiv elave trade 
in treety of Ghent, 883; at Gon- 
grees of Aix la Chapdle, 837. 

Bmilie, John, rep c e ieuta Ffejetto 
County hi PenuqrlTaaia ratillcation 
oonTonticn, 86 ; leada oppceition to 
ConatitnUoD, 86; in antl-FedenUat 
conrention, 87; hia career and 
ftlendahip with Gallatin, 87, 88; 
in PlBnn^lTBnia Conatttutional Oon- 
Tontion, 48; member of atato Ben- 
ato, 44, 64; at antl-ezoiae conven- 
tion, 68 ; adTiaea aubniarion to law, 
69. 

Smith, laaac, on Committee on n> 
lanoe, 107. 

Smith, John Anguatine, invitee GaOa- 
tin to Join **The Club," 366. 

Smith, Robert, bead of fiMtion of 
" inyiaiblea," 206; leavae cebinot, 
296,297. 

Smith, 8amael,lende]|aiyhmdtroQ|ie 
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■gainst Wliiik«j Linimotfoii, 88; 
moTM to oontiinie non-inUgo w m e , 
IflB; pMhaJaij taaMm bMiaiB to 
Moore eledioo of Jefltonon, 164 ; 
hia ineacpUoable powor OT«r Joffor- 
■« and MjtdiBon, 164. 

Smith, WllUam, odnoatad at G«n0Ta» 
4; FedaraUat la Ckmgraaa, 99; on 
Oommitteeon Flnanoa,106 ; oonfero- 
Tw^sr with Gallatin over i new aaa of 
public debt, 126. 

Bmithion, John, hia beqoeat to United 
,378. 



of €kdlatfaiwith,S78,879. 

Soathern Btatea, Bepabliean in 1800, 
163; lefnaeto nipport loan of 1818, 
218. 

Spain, Flnoknej'a tiea^ with, 117; 
danger of war with, 386 ; peaoe with, 
urged by F^anoe, 886 ; negotiations 
over its revolted colonies, 336, 337 ; 
raptore with rrance in 1828, 841. 

Sparaheim, on Qallatin's brain, 389. 

Sqoier, B. G., member of Btfanologi- 
oal Society, 379. 

Staa, Madame de, interview of La- 
fiqretfce with emperor at her hoose, 
815; letter of Oanatin to, 320; ex- 
presses admiration for Gallatin, 
826. 

Stephens, , member of Bthnologi. 

cal Sodetj, 379. 

Stevens, Byam Keibj, marries 
Framses Gallatin, 371 ; interest of 
Lafayette in, 871 ; meetaLalsTetto, 
872. 

Stevens, Colonel Ebensser, Lafi^y- 
ette*s chief of staff, 371. 

Stevens, John A., at free trade oon- 
ventlon of 1831, 941; member of 
•*IheGlQb,"367. 

Sfcokdy, , appeals to Whiskey fai- 

sazgents,70. 

Stoart, Gilbert, Us portrait of Galla- 
tin, 886. 

Swanwlck, John, on Jay trsaty debate, 
111. 



helped by Gallatin, 872. 

TiaoH, — -, keepe French oaf6 in 
Boston, 13. 



TsIIsytand, FHnoe, demwids bribe in 
X T Z aflSIr, 148; makes overtnies 
for reconciliation, 1S2, 163. 

Taney, Roger B., removes deposits 
fram bank, 269, 270; appointed 
ohief Justice, 270; hia reasoM for 
the removal, 270. 

Texas, annexation of, prot e sted 
against by GsUaUn, 361. 

Throop, Ctovemor, recommends Uni* 
versity for training teachers, 369. 

Tkacy, Deetntt, his ** Boonomie Pdli- 
tiqae ** transhrted by Jeffteson, 881. 

Tracy, Uriah, leader of Federalists fai 
Hoose, 96; tannta GaUatin with 
connection with Whiakey Bebel- 
lion, U9; obliged to apologise, 120. 
Tamiltmi's 
of, attacked by Galla- 
tin, 64; resigned by Hsmilton, 
taken by W<dcott, 97; management 
of, supervised by Committee of Fl- 
106-106, 130; condition of, 
126; charged 
with arbitfaiy action, 180, 164; 
annnal reports from, rM|nired by 
Congreai, 161 ; Morris's connection 
with, 171-173; organisation nnder 
Hamilton, 174, 218; 
by Widcott, 176-178; 
of GaUatin to, 179, 181; exalted 
idea of, held by GaUatin, 189 ; diiB- 
colty of learning management of, 
189, 190; rslleved of responsibOlty 
for other departments* expenditure, 
228; administnition of, by GaUatin, 
214-246 ; reporU from, 246 ; efforts 
of Gallatfai to secure prscision in, 
216,246; sabeeqoent management 
of, 247 i damaged by fUhire to re- 
charter bank, 289; in panic of 
1816, 268; declined by GaUatin in 
1816, 266, 830; in panic of 1837, 
272-276; sab- tr eas mj i system fan- 
rented, 273; aide resoaption, 276; 
deoUned by GaUatin in 1843, 278; 
absence of partisanship hi Gallatin's 
appointments to, 281, 282, 286, 287. 

Trsatyot Ghsnt, 816-826. SeelHplo- 
matic History. 

TripoU, war with, 222; tribote to» 
pre te red by Gallatin to war with, 
284. 
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Tkiit, V. P., nflgotfiiftM tntty of 

Guid«l]i|W HidAlgo, 882. 
Tinzton, O^ptaln, TOtod a madal bj 

0ODgI«H, 160. 
Tunier, PlrofeMOTf iiMinb«r of Ettano- 

logU»l Bodety, 379. 
Ij^, John, M proddent, offers Tna- 

aozy portfolio to GtOatln, 278. 

UmviHBiTT, ZTahohaii, propoiod 1^ 
JefflazMD, 281 ; attempt to etart one 
In Hew York, 868, 868; MicoeMpre- 
Tented l^ oleiloal influenoe, 370. 

Yam Bom, KAiXDr, told by Qalla- 
tin of wUUngneM to aooept French 
mtiiidon, 348; manafsa caomu of 
Bepnblican OongreMnnen, 867 ; let- 
ter of Gallatin to, wtihdrawing 
from nomination, 868. 

Yan der Kemp, — — , Dotoh oonmila- 
■ioner to make conunercfal treaty, 
834. 

Yerplanck, Onlian C, member of 
"TheCluVaW. 

Yfrglnia, olaima of Sanury against, 
19; 0aUatin*8 opinion of society 
in, 24; movement in, to secure 
amaiidment of Oonsfcitation, 86; 
disunion tbzeets in, 116 ; ready to 
attack FederaUsta by force in 1801, 
166. 

Yoltatie, friendship with Gallatin 
family, 7; writes Teraee for Ma- 
dame Gallatin, 7; inHnenoe over 
AlbertGa]]atfn,7,8. 

WiniwiiaBT, Bay. Db., member of 
"The01ub,»'8e7. 

War of 1812, estimates of Gallatin as 
to cost of operations in, 288, 2S0; 
preparation for, adrooated by Galla- 
tin, 282; erenU leading to, 286; 
questions st issue in, 806 ; Bnglish 
hopes in, 313, 816 ; sack of Wash- 
ington, 820. 

Ward, Samuel, member of "The 
Club,*' 867. 

Washington, Augustine, founder of 
Ohio Oompany, 20. 

Washington, George, his milttaiy in- 
acttTtty in 1780, 12 ; meeta Gallatin 
in 1784, 22 ; snubs him for forward* 



ness, 23; later wishes him to be 
his land agent, 23; his election sa 
president disooncerta anti-Fedsnl. 
ists, 40 ; unwilling to go to extrcmea 
Bgainst Whiskey BebeUlon, 64; is- 
sues prodamatioD, 64 ; Bandolph*B 
opinion of his influence, 77 ; coa»- 
bines oonoiHation with force, 77; 
issues prodamatlon, csDs out miB- 
tia, and appoints oommiasion fee 
oottf^, 77, 78; aocompaniea amy 
as far as Bedford, 88; xefttaee to 
stop march of troopa, 88 ; diasnades 
troops from violonce, 82; perdona 
oonvicted offlenders, 96; reoon- 
structs his cabfaMt, 97, 96; hia fai- 
fluenoe, 102; conTcnes flonsto to 
ratify Jay treaty, i02; attacked by 
Bache, 104; addreaMS Congress, 
104; his administration critioised 
fai debate over reply in House, 104- 
106 ; refuses osll of House for J^y 
treaty papera, 114; refnaal of 
House to adtjonni on his birthday, 
126 ; obtains suRwider of Westetn 
posts, 128; issues Farewell Ad- 
drem, 128; attacked IqrGilM, 128; 
proposal of Gallatin concerning re- 
ply to hia mensge, 128 ; sends tri- 
color to Oongreis, 130, 132; at- 
tends Congress as lieuten s nt-fen- 
eral, 166 ; his death a nn o nnw i d l^ 
Marshall, 168; invites Woleott to 
succeed Hamilton, 176; GaOatin'a 
opinion of his character, 388,384; 
and of his strong passiano, 383 n. 

Washington, Lawrence, founder of 
Ohio Oompeny, 20. 

Washington dty, removal of Con- 
gross to, 161, 162; sack of, by Eng- 
lish, 820. 

Wasbfagton County, Pennsylvania, fai 
Whiskey Insurrection, 49, 60, 61, 
70, 71, 78, 84, 96; elects GaDatfai to 
Congrees, 93, 127. 

Wayne, Anthony, makae treaty with 
Indians, 117. 

Webster, Deniel, his sp eech on nortii- 
eastem boundary pnbUahed hy Gal- 
tatin, 848; his manner of negotiat- 
ing with Aihburton, 360. 

Webster, Pelatiah, describee GaDalin 
at Philadelphia in 1783, 18. 
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WdUngtoa, Lord, 
to oonqnar » pMoe, 822; iMau 
eabinet not to Imfa* on oearion of 
territory, 322; axpreMes bkoOHj 
feolingi, 836. 

W«Ua, John, manbor oC ** The Olub,'* 
367. 

Wertmoreland Comity, in Whiakey 
InmriMtion, 48, 51, 74, 78, 96. 

Wheaton, Henxy, reqneato QtSUUn 
to fmniAh Humboldt with data on 
gold in United Btaias, 381. 

WhiBkey Inrarreotioii, opposition to 
exoiee in PWrneylTania, 48, 49; rea- 
aons for opposition, 48, 60; first 
meetings against exoiae in Wasli- 
ington Coonty, 60, 61; oomhined 
meeting of four ooontieo at Pitts- 
bari^ 61 ; yicrienoe against inspeo- 
tors, 61 ; modification of law, 62 ; 
seoood oonTsntion at Pittsborgh, 
62; rssolutions against coUeetora, 
62, 63; petition to Congress, 53; 
proclamation issued by Washington 
and cabinet, 54 ; arrests and rlota, 
66 ; attempts to serre writs, 67, 68; 
rioting, baming of MarshaJPs hoase» 
68, 60 ; flight of oflloers, 68 ; meet- 
ings of distlllera, 68 ; efforts of Oa^ 
latin and others to prsTent Tiolenoe, 
68, 70 ; stoppage of mails, 68 ; call 
for meeting of militia, 70 ; leaders 
of, 70, 71 ; meeting of militia at 
Parkinson's Ferry, 72, 73; esti- 
mates of nnmbers, 72 ; Tiolenoe of 
feeling, 78, 74; renewed outrages, 
74; ose of Uberty poles, 74; atti- 
tude of Gallatin toward, 76, 76; 
plans of Washington and Hamil- 
ton to suppress, 77 ; proclamation 
against carrying arms, 77 ; commis- 
sioners appointed, 77; oonrention 
of distillers at ParUnson's Ferry, 
78, 78 ; proposals to raise troops, 
70; efforto of moderates, 80, 81; 
ooBunittee of rfzty appointed, 80; 



antral of oommissioiMrs, thslr of- 
fer, 81; oonf erenoe of ooanmittee at 
Red Btone Old Fort, 81, 82 ; Toto to 
accept terms, 83; Influence of Gal- 
latin, 84; meetings for submission 
in counties, 86; apparent failure 
of terms of amnesty, 86; threats 
of s ece ssi on , 86; Hamilton writes 
" Tully » letter, 87 ; report of com- 
missionera, 87; proclamation calls 
out troops, 87; march of militia, 
88 ; committee of sixty pniSBi con- 
ciliatory resolutions, €», 88; re- 
fusal of Washington to turn back, 
88; flnal meeting at Parkinson's 
Feny Totes entire submission, 88 ; 
occupation of western counties by 
troops, 89, 80; arrest of rebels, 
80, 81; Joum^ of prisoners to 
PhlhMlelphia. 91, 82; end of 
disturbances, 93; return of army, 
98; confession of Gallatin, 94; 
trial of prisoners, 86 ; ita effect on 
Federalist party, 101; Gallatin 
taonted with participation in, 119, 
124. 

Wirt, William, letter of Jefferson to, 
298. 

Wolcott, Olirer, succeeds Hamilton 
in Treasury Department, 97; his 
situation de]dored by Gallatin, 126 ; 
complains to Hamilton of Repub- 
lican opposition, 126 ; comfdains of 
Gallatin's pnrpcee to break down 
department, 164; his career as 
HamUton's socoeasor, 176-178; his 
statement of a surplus denied hj 
Gallatin, 190, 191. 

Woodbury, Levi, reporte extinction 
of debt, 270, 271 ; then deplores ito 
absence, 271 ; alarmed at increase 
of circulation in 1836, 272; begins 
snb-treasury system, 273; promises 
to support resumption of payment 
by banks, 276. 

X T Z dispatches, 148. 
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